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THE VALUE BEFORE YOU BUY? 


What you get out of an outboard motor depends upon what the 
manufacturer puts into it. Check and see if you are getting all 
the refinements. Find out what you may expect in the way of 
smooth performance and complete outboard happiness. 


TWIN CYLINDER ALTERNATE FIRING gives you a pleasant, si/ken- 
smooth flow of power... 


FULL PIVOT STEERING permits complete maneuverability —360 degrees 
steering radius... 

SHOCK ABSORBER DRIVE protects your motor in shallow water oper- 
ation and among obstructions . . . 

PRESSURE-VACUUM WATER SYSTEM provides trouble-free cool- 
ing — no pump, no moving parts... 

UNDERWATER EXHAUST, with water-cooled muffler and exhaust pas- 

sage, insures peaceful quiet... 

ROTARY INTAKE VALVE admits maximum charge of gas to crankcase; 
result, greater power. . 

REE-KOIL STARTER (at slight additional cost) makes starting a joy; 
electric starting also available in larger models. . . 

88 AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS and dealers all over the 
country insure prompt service . . . 

PERMANENT, HIGH TRADE-IN VALUE makes the cost of Johnson 
motors unusually low... 


CHECK THE VALUE before you buy and know what you are buying. 


Send for SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives complete 
specifications of the entire series of Johnson motors. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd,, Peterboro, Canada 


SEA-HORSE SERIES STANDARD MODELS 
~ 00 ae the a Two big values. Light Twin, 3 normal h. p., 
ightest outboard to $97.50. Standard Twin, 
1 1 — the super power of 7 normal h. p., $135.00. a8 50” 22 
‘P the SEA-HORSE 32, Underwater Exhaust on 50 
Johnson offers you a brilliant and depend- h. 
able motor for every outboard need. ( Prices f. 0. b. Waukegan) 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 





Dealer for a “Johnson Ride’?—and FEEL the Difference 
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Be ware 


Of 


Smokers 
Teeth 






“Wish Id 
had this _ 


4o year's ago 


AYBE if the ladies had been smoking then we would have had it. 
Takes tobacco stain right out of your handkerchief—I’ve tried it. 


Takes it off your teeth and keeps it off! 


Think of all the other things you didn’t have forty years ago that are 
every day necessities now. It’s no longer the day of carry-alls and cure-alls. 


Well, that’s one good turn these young girls have done us—they had 
to have this tooth paste. And Dr. Bost has earned a vote of thanks from 
us old timers! 


Did a good all-round job, too—made a gentleman’s article of it. Tastes 
like it ought to, doesn’t scratch, and leaves the breath clean as balsam. 


Sends you to bed happy and makes you anxious to get to it in the 


morning. 









INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc. Dept. S, 9 East 
40th Street, New York. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


NAME 45.ssbaknnph inacnpateestissonae ohnanialenladpunsatdae iadanaglicanidatatden ua casetanae 
MD 05 seissn asd 12 ccsdceses sckcaak anaicanias tal aimammanig aiateR 
MY DRUGGIST IS 
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ass and Lrout Laws 


Compiled from U. S. Department of Commerce Fishery Circular No. 9 by Talbott Denmead, 
Law Enforcement Officer, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 





















































| size DAILY | | SIZE DAILY 
zR STATE | semctes| SEASON | LICENSE LIMIT | LIMIT STATE | SPECIES| SEASON LICENSE LIMIT LIMIT 
Alabama ot No close season } Non-resident $5.00 None Nevada Black *Apr. 15-Oct. 1 on-ses sorapant si io None tops. or 
ass ass a 
Trout | No close season Trout |*Apr. 15-Oct. 1 Alien 7.50 None Same 
Arizona Black | No close season Non-resident 10.00 10” 15 fish or 
Boe Non- + 4 a 25 the a Black *July 1-Jan. 1 New sockdent £35 ” 10 Ibs. 
ay 5 
Trout | June 1-Sept. 30 Reddent : 33 25 Ssh Trout |*Apr. 5-Sept. 1 *10” 5 Ibs, 
en, special Y or 25 Ibs. 
Arkansas | Black | No close season a 5.00} None 15 New Jersey _ *June 15-Nov. 30 on-cuttunt + ” 10 
Bass | (Artificial bait 15-day trip 1.10 ass ——— . ” 
cannot be used Resident using Trout | Apr. 15-July 31 6 15 
ae |e New Black |*Apr. 1-Nov. 30 | Non-resident 3.00/ 10" 15 Ibe. 
exico ass esident < an 
Trout | May 3-Oct. 31 12° 6 Trout |*May 20-Oct. 31 6” | 25 fish or 
California | Black |*May 1-Nov. 30 | Non-resident ry r+ ” 15 15 Ibs. 
Bass % Resident 5 and 1 fish 
Trout |*May 1-Oct. 31 lien 5.00 Golden, | 25 fish or || New York Black |*July 1-Nov. 30 | Non-resident §.50 12 10” | *15 oF 25 
a and 1 fish ass lent x inLake| per t 
& Colorado Bleck May 25-Oct. 31 Non-resident 3.00 None 0 Ibs. Tieus kee. ohes. 5 Cos 10 Ibs. but 
3 Trout | May 25—Oct. 31 ien 3.00 7” 10 Ibs. 25 Ssh 
Ma Connecti- | Black | July 1-Oct. 31 Non-resident 5.35 10” 10 North Black |*June 10-May 1 Non-resident 5.10! Large- | Large- 
f cut Bass Resident 3.35 Carolina Bass Res., County 1.10 |mouth 12°} mouth 8 
: Trout | Apr. 15-June 30 $.35 “” ef or Res., State 2.10 ee ~y A 
3. mout! mou 
Delaware Black | May 25-Feb. 1 Non-resident 5.00 10” 6 Trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 1 Same Brook Brook 
Bass Resident outside co. - trout 6” | trout 20 
Trout | Apr. 16-Aug. 15 | of residence 1.10 6 6 each as ae Raebey 
species trout 
District of | Black | May 30—Mar. 31 | None required None None North Black | June 16—Oct. 31 Non-resident 3.00 10” 5 
Columbia Bass steel Dakota —_ hie Resident 1.00 10" 5 
rout | No close season rout | May 2-Sept. 30 
~k |*? ‘ ‘ ¥4 < 12 laree- 
Florida Black |*No close season Non-resident, — 12 mouth || Ohio Black |*June 16-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 3.25| 11” 12 
Non-resident Bass Resident 10 
county ” 3.25 | 12 small- Trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 15 None 
je my county | mouth Oklahoma Black No close season Noo-resident 5.00 - 10 
home 1.25 — ~~ 
Trout | No close season Resident, state 538 Trout | No close season *Restdent 138 a *25 
Georgia Black |*June 1-Apr. 14 Non-resident 5.25 None None 
Bass Oregon Black |*No close season Non-resident 3.00 eo” *20 Ibs. 
Trout |*June 1—Apr. 14 None 20 rain- Bass | exceptin certain Resident 3.00 and | fish 
iw akes 
25 brook Trout |*Apr. 15—Nov. 30 o” Same 
- 
Idaho Black *July 1-Apr. 30 ee -resident y +4 6 i Pennsyl- Black | July 1-Nov. 30 *Non-resident Cad 10 
7 = 10.00 and 1 fish. || Yanta Base Corea) 
% All species ba minimum 7 ” 
Trout |*May 30-Dec. 31 6” included Trout |*Apr. 15—July 31 Resident 1.60 6 25 
i lilinois Black | Northern and Non-resident 3.00 10” 10 Rhode Black | June 20-Feb. 20 | Non-resident 10” 8 
| Bass —— a= - Resident 50 Island Bass (reciprocal) ~* 
une 15-Fe minimum A 
' Southern Zone Resident 25 
! Tr - une 2-Feb. 28 ” 10 t sident, alien 2.50 ” 
Ki out |*Apr. 15—Aug. 31 2 rout | Apr. 1-July 15 on-res., alien 5.00 20 
: indians Black | June 16-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 238 il 6 South Black |*No close season Non-resident 10.25 | *None *None 
Bass Resident D ” 20 Carolina Bass | County exceptions 
i Trout | Apr. 1-Aug. 31 Trout | County exceptions Speckled kled 
t lowa Black | Northern zone Non-resident 3.00 12” 8 trout 7” | trout 20 
Bass game 15-Dec. 1 Resident 1.00 rong yf 
uthern zone trout trout 
: June 1-Nov. 15 South Black |*June 15-Feb. 29 | Non-resident 3.00 None 8 
Trout | Apr. 15-Sept. 1 8” 15 Dakota Bass Resident 1.00 
Kansas Black *No close season Non-resident 3.00 10” 15 Trout | Apr. 1-Sept. 30 None 2s 
} ass esident 1.00 a = ° * 
q Trout | No close season Non-res., 15da. 1.00 Teaneume 5 ny vor hoary ps Rigg i ~~ ee 2.5 ol ene 
Kentucky | Black | June 1-Apr. 30 Non-resident 2.50 10” 12 (hook and line) no | Non-resident, 
Bass Reddent 1.00 closed season ‘oot Lake 2.50 
Trout | June 1-Apr. 30 ien 2.50 10” 12 Trout | Mar. 2—Nov. 30 Resident 2.00 | *Brook | None 
Louisiana* Bleck No close season Non-resident 5.00 10” 20 a 
ass Special 7-day ” 
; trout, 7 
% Te Pee 4 Texas Black | May 1-Feb. 29 | Non-resident, arti. 11” *None 
4 * % 33 
; Maine Black | June 21-Sept. 30 | Non-resident 5.15| 10” | 25 fish or | - Sees 2. 
Bass Fly fishing with Non-resident, 15 Ibs. 5 days 1.10 
limit of 3aday— | 30 days 3.15 and | fish ! Resident, artificial 
—_ i-June 20 __| Resident -65 Trout | June 1-Dec. 31 bait 1.10 14” 5 
Trout | Ice out to Sept. 3C 6” Same Black |e . a P 
Maryland | Black | Tidal waters Non-resident 5.50 10” Above Utah ey June 15-Oct. 31 | ~ F oe Py . 52 Gm er 
Bass | Aug. 1—Mar. 31 | Resident 1.25 tide 10 , amcent . okt ate 
oes washes Trout |*June 15—Oct. 31 ad 30 fish or 
Trout |*Apr. 1-June 30 *7” 10 | a. Sais 
Massschw- Btack July 1-Jan. 31 Ronsadéent i er 10” 6 Vermont Stack July 1-Jan. 1 | Nen-ceddant(segio- 10° 0 
s ass esiden ass Ocal) minimum 3.15 
Trout |*Apr. 15—July 31 Alien 13: 25 +6" *15 Trout |*May 1—Aug. 15 Reside t : .00 +6" *25 
M + —Dec. Non- y 
ichigem | Bleck /*June 25-Dec. 31 | Noesedident 400) 10° ’ Virginia | Black | June 1$-Mar. 15 | Non-resident 10” 1s 
t Trout |*May 1-Labor Day ” 15 Bass | Jul (reciprocal) 
. —_— Blue Ridze nimum 5.00 
Minnesota| Black | Northern Zone Non-resident 3.00/ None 6 Res., state 3.00 
Bass | June 21- 1 Resident -50 Trout nde: 1-June 15 Res..county 1.00| Brook 20 
+ ag Zone Family, ; 7” 
ay 29- | resident 1.00 amen 30 Pom 8” 
Trout *May Sept. 1 None 1S Washing- | Black | Local County Non-res., state 5.00 “or 30 fish or 
‘ Mississippi] Black | No close season Non-resident anh 15 ton Bass | seasons Non-res. ‘Co. 3.00 20 Ibs. 
Bass county 2.50 Resident, State 5.00 and | fish 
. —_ * Resident, 1.00 T c Resident, 1.50 +6" 30 fich 
y Trout © close season county d ‘ rout | Local County county < 
: Missourt | Black | May 30-Mar. 31 | Non-resident, or None *10 one Aten, County 550 elt the 
nae , rae, West Black |*July 1-Nov. 30 | Non-resident 5.00| 8” 10 
Trout | Mar. 1-Oct. 31 | *Resident 1.00| None *10 Visginia | Bass eo, County iS 
Montana* Mock May 21—Mar. 14 on-sastdent 4 None 25 Bm or Trout | Apr. 15-July 31 Alien prohibited o" 25 
ss esident F bs. 
. Alien 10.00 Not over oad 1 Wisconsin Mack *June 20-Mar. 1 Nen-seriéens 3.00 10” 10 
fish less ass ent, none re- 
Trout | May 21—Mar. 14 than 7” Same Trout |*May 1-Aug. 31 quired wi 15 
Nebraska Black | June 10-Apr. 30 | Non-resident 2.10 10” 15 large- 
4 Bass Resident 1.10 x | Wyoming | Black |*Apr. i-Nov. 5 Non-ses gouident ned None tS Be. or 
* en small- ass 
mouth Alien cantons 50 15 Ibs. or 
| Trout | Apr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 Trout |*Apr. 1-Nov. § en non-res. 12.. None | 30 fish 
as ~ 





canine are meer son ae 





*Certain exceptions—consult state fish and game authorities. 


Due to possible changes since this material was compiled Field & Stream advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated. 
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WINTER ScHooL For Boys 
September 28th to June Ist 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


The Valley Ranch School com- 
bines the advantages of an East- 
ern Preparatory Course with 
the recreational and invigorat- 
ing life on a Western Ranch. 
Every boy assigned his private 
saddle horse and cabin. Polo, 
fishing, pack trips, football, 
track, ete. 


Catalog on Request: 
I. H. Larom, Director 


Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyo. 








Eastern Office 
70 East 45th Street, New York 

















STONY CREEK, N. Y. ELEVATION, 2,000 


If you are desirous of spending your vacation or week-end in the 
AGrendas ks, to enjoy trout, pike and bass Sains, » Oa —— ke iding. 

ynis, swimming, be panne. hiking and ran, we - 
dially invite you to av: Yourself of of ag om snent fac il- 
ities of BELL LODG E. i 
picturesque sections « 
the conveniences of your 
electricity. large rooma, 
ing, baking with dairy 
maple syrup = om our 
LODGE ast 







lor you to spend 


your v we at the snoderate rates of $18.00 
20.00 per week. . 

oF 3. Bell the proprietor, who was 
piteher for the B’kiyn Natt League for seven years, make 
your vacation of this year, one that will be most pleasantly remem- 
bered. All our reereations are included, free garage, no extra 
charare. Ww rite for booklet. 
Hunting and Fishing in Season. Gentiles Only 


OPEN ALL YEAR 











Luzerne—Hadley 
in the Adirondacks 


Have all of the Summer’s most 

attractive opportunities. Swimming— 

Golfing — Boating — Fishing — Hiking 
Dancing—Motoring 


Excellent hotels and boarding houses offer 
all that can be desired, also cottages, camps 
and camp sites. Never failing supply of the 
coldest, purest drinking water piped into 
every hotel, home and camp. 


For information write the Secretary of the 
Luzerne-Hadley Chamber of Commerce, 
Luzerne, N. Y 


Lake Trout Fishing 
Unsurpassed in America 


Splendid lake and brook trout and small 
mouth bass fishing. Trout season open until 
Sept. 1. Bass season open Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. 

Every facility for fishermen-sportsmen, in- 
cluding 18 holes championship golf, riding, 
tennis, swimming, and a de luxe hotel offer- 
ing rates in keeping with the times. 


Booklet A upon request 


7) SAGAMORE 


LAKE GEORGE 
P.O. BOLTON LANDING, New York, 

















WINSLOW’S CAMP 
Schuyler Winslow, Prop. STONY CREEK, N. Y. 


In Adirondacks—over 2000 ft. elevation. Private home equipned 
with electricity and running spring water. Large porch commanding 
wonderful view. Pure mountain air. Ideal place for rest. Recreations 
such as horseback riding, hunting, fishing, hiking and mountain 
climbing. Miles of trout streams—other fish such as bass, muskies, pike 
and perch. Best of deer hunting. Free saddle horses. Table supplied 


egas. own maple syrup. Rates $18 to $20 per week. Booklet on re- 
=. New log cabin summer home or hunting camp for sale. Write 
particulars. 


Your Vaeation or Fishing 
Enjoy your vacation in the Adirondacks at Jay Woodward's 
camp, situated on Stony Creek, 5 miles from Stony Creek 
Village. Free horse-back riding, trap and range for shoot- 
ing, double tennis court, croquet, lawn games, etc. Hiking, 
Mt. climbing, fishing. Private home, best of home cooking. 
Brown, Rainbow, and Brook trout. Bass, Great Northern 
Pike, Yellow Perch fishing. Brown trout stream, for fly 
casting, few feet from camp, miles of native trout streams 


near 
240 miles from New York City, paved roads, 5% hrs. by 
train. Strictly re Make reservations early. Rates 
$18-$20 ir week 





Y WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 
mountain peaks, ponds and won- 
derful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, 
open fireplaces, excellent food— 
all modern conveniences. Booklet 





. N 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 
conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 
Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities. 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 


THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 

















eee he eto | LONG VIEW CAMP 





dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 


abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and Adirondack Mountains 


six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 


canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, | Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. | and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy | in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and _ hiking. 


your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y. upon viigeae 


conveyance will meet you there, a ‘stated of 4% miles; 


4| Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 


a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 


Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


table silver. For Information Write 





LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, etc. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, ae = INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE YORK 





R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 
GAME PRESERVES 
For Sale 


N. New Jersey acreage (100 to 1000) with 
lakes, large and small, a sportsman’s par- 
adise for trout, bass, pickerel, deer, pheas- 
ant, partridge, etc.; a wild country. 


C. N. Swift, 196 Market St., Newark, N. J. 











WANTED 


Man and wife, middle aged, no children 
to act as caretakers for private hunting 
and fishing camp, giving full particulars 
in application. 


Box E. H. 
% Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








BARNEGAT, N. J. 
“THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE” 


For Sale—large, old, nine room house on 4 
acres in center of town. Ideal for sportsman’s 
club or all year home. Suitable for subdivision. 
Held by finance company, anxious to sell, 
$3,000. 

Box #800 % Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 
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GET Your Moose 
One With a HEAD! 


Hunt where they have a 
chance to grow to maturity 








ACK your kit for the heart of Quebec's natural 
moose range. Wild unburned virgin country. Green 
woods as far as you can see, every day. Abundant lakes 
and streams, with finest hardwood ridges between. 
Hunt the wild upper Gatineau River country 
Seventy miles away from the nearest train whistle 
Superb trip by water or plane. Every comfort 
Join the Gatineau Rod & Gun Club NOW. Arrange 
your hunt at once. Reserve covers 80 sq. miles of ideal 
big moose and big trout country. Splendid new build- 
ings, best accommodations. Membership nonassessable, 
transferable. Longest open seasons, lowest license fees, 
best hunting and fishing in the East. Join this real 
sportsmen’s club NOW. Limited membership. Booklet 
FREE. Write Today. 


Fred M. Kiefer, Sec.-Treas., Dallas, Luzerne Co., Pa. 








FISH AND HUNT 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fish for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, 
Trout, Bass and Ouananiche. Hunt the 
lordly Moose, the fleet Deer and Black 
Bear. Shoot Geese, Duck, Brant, Wood- 
cock, Snipe and Partridge. 

Splendid opportunities for nature pho- 
tography and canoe trips on the numerous 
lakes and rivers. 

For addresses of guides, free maps and 
reliable information write: 


NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES ASSO. 
P. O. Box 550A 


Fredericton, N. B. Canada 








*x* ALASKA 


Thrilling pack train hunting expeditions this 
Fall for $750, up. Hunt Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, also Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Goat. Folder available to sportsmen. 
Book hunt now. Cable Address AGTA. 











ALASKA GUIDES, Ine. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Where Lake of the Woods Begins 
The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can drive 
all the way to your cabin in a complete camp at the end 
of the road, and where you can get moose, deer and bear 
in season. 
Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May Ist. 

Our wilderness canoe trips take you to hundreds of lakes 
in one of the few remaining natural and primeval areas 
on this continent. Write or wire for full details. Folder 
on request. 


GEO. H. GREEN 


FISHING CAMP 


100 miles north of Toronto; 3 room log cabin, 
fireplace, furnishings, outboard motor boat; 
trout, spring water, good roads, pine trees. 
Bargain at $600. 


Box H. S., % Field & Stream 


Emo, Ontario, Canada 








578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 








A VACATION IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 
room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot running 
water. There you can cruise around, hunt, fish and 
rough it with all the comforts of home. Plenty of 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake-Trout, Bass and 
Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Come early for 
trout fishing when at its best. Limited or exclusive 
use of house-boat may be had—normal capacity eight 
guests. Write for folder. Third year in operation. 

s A. ELMGREN 
Rainy River Ontario, Canada 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
RESERVE ‘ 


Speckled Trout, Moose, Deer, 
Black Bears, Partridges, Ducks, etc. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Wire—Write 
No, i—La-Tuque, Que., Can. 





P.O. Box 55—Tel. 
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Come 


NORTH 


to Canada’s 





Canada offers as big a thrill to the 
hunter after his first deer as the 
man who is out for grizzly. There 
are moose, Black bear and deer in all 
| of the provinces except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Black tail and Mule 
deer are found in the West and Vir- 
| ginia or Red deer in the East. 

In the Yukon and Northwest ter- 
ritories you'll find the Dall or White 
|sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, 

Brown and Black bear. In main 
| Rockies range the Bighorn and Stone 
| Sheep. In Alberta and British Colum- 
bia there are Grizzly, Brown and 
Black bear, Mountain goat, moose, 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


Hunting Grounds! 


48S. Michigan Avenue 





caribou and deer. Stone and Fannin 
sheep are also found in the northern 
section of these two Provinces. 

Wild fowl, too, are plentiful in 
Canada. Geese, duck, shore birds, 
partridge and grouse are native to 
all Provinces, and in certain sections 
woodcock and Hungarian par- 
tridge. Migratory waterfowl, includ- 
ing brant and shore birds, are found 
in all coastal provinces. 

For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 
ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Canadian National office. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Che Largest Katlway System ic oAmerica. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 

1523 Washington Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market Street 


CINCINNATI 
49 East 4th Street 





) © 6000 sq. miles of virgin tim! 
(“* Fishing unexcelled. 


Spend Your Holidays in the heart of Ontario's Unspoi' 


wa modern bungalow camp in Timagami, a Forest Reserve of 
ber and hundred 

Individual log cabins with fireplaces, 

== water and all conveniences. Excellent meals, ce By ay 


s of lakes and streams. 


and competent guides. Water sports, sandy beac’ 


badminton, golf and dancing. Travel by train or ae. Rates 
$25 weekly and up. Write for booklet and information. 


=~ CAMP ACOUCHICHING, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 











Canada’s Lak Woods 


Camp Ogama, Lake Timagami 


| ONTARIO, CANADA 


| | The Fisherman’s Rendezvous. A log cabin camp in the 

|| heart of a virgin forest. Hundreds of islands and lakes. 

Excellent fishing. All private cabins and tents. Run- 

ning water, bath and electric lights. Bathing, hiking, 

outboard boats, canoes and launches. Good highways. 

Excellent table. One night from Toronto or Montreal. 
jentiles only. Write for booklet 


DEWEY DEROSIER, Timagami, 





Ontario, Canada 








“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness” 


Six POINT LODGE 


A delightfully situated camp on Silent Lake. Separate log 
sleeping cabins. Clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
Wilderness charm without its hardships. Leading fishermen 
recognize this spot as one of the finest bass waters in On- 
tarlo. Safe bathing. Shoot, canoe, sail, explore. Bountiful 
table. Finest home-cooked food. Fresh vegetables. Rich 
milk, cream. Our own cows. White sheets, Hudson’s Bay 
blankets. Elevation 1400 feet. No hay fever. Amer. plan. 

‘otor to door. A. D. Greene, PAUDASH, Ont. or 
Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 








Splendid resort hotel accommodations 
Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) 


FISH AND ADVENTURE =. 


The vast Superior National Forest and adjoining Canadian 
Quetico Reserve offer North America’s finest natural playground. 


Check what you are interested in and mail to us: 
Canoe and Fishing trips into virgin wilderness 


THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 18 S. First Ave., East 


America’s last 
i | Wild 





Beautiful locations for summer homes 
Airplane sightseeing trips 
Motorboat excursions to Canada 


Ely, Minn. 











Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 


ment before the eyes of 150,000 


enthusiasts in this Department? 





FISHING LODGE 


completely equipped, on large tributary Hud- 
son’s Bay. Unequalled location. Near Railway. 
Overlooking Speckled trout. Moose. 


Reply Fontirnaris, Care Fierp & Srream 


rapids. 








578 Madison Ave., New York City 








[PORT SME 





Hun 
Chicoubiche Hunting, & Fishing Club 


Moose, Deer, Black Beas, Duck, Partridge, etc. 


Also best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, 
Quananiche, Pike, Aw Hunting season open Sept. 
10th. We supply all you need. Write or wire to 
L. G. POTVIN, director 
Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 
St. Félicien Co., e St. John, P. Q, Can. 
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Are we “depressed” in the high 
hills? Heck, no! 

Watching a hen won’t help her 
lay— 

Watching “the market” won’t make 
it pay. 

In Wyoming it’s “Come and get it, 
or we'll throw it away!” 


The Valley Ranch 


Valley, via Cody, Wyoming 











Ranch life, Pack outfits, 
Big Game Hunting 














Come to 
EAGLE LAKE CAMPS | (H eNDERSON’S CAMPS 


For salmon and trout Sting, On Eagle Lake, 


one of the famous Fish River chain that 
° : for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
stretches from Central Northern Maine 
° good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
om Fock of Basle’ it ceed & TE, mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
h 4 fchi A from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
aving improved fishing every year since. and rates, Jackman, Me. 


group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 





fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 


ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 

half of these have private baths. Magnificent Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart A Sportsman’s Paradise 

of the big game country; there is no limit Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
- and streams 

Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. CAGINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 


For particulars address inquiries to Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 


Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Map on request. 
Eagle Lake Maine RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 














BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 


Crocker LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
r Pee . ‘ : mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. Booklet on request 
G. L. Haggan, Mer. R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 











OZARKS Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, Elevation 1650 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall. 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
HERMAN HUBBARD baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva- 
* tions write 
251 Grossman Bldg. © Kansas City, Kansas A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg. N. H. 
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Your Fishing 
Equipment FREE! 


Now is the time to plan for those 
fishing days ahead. Time, too, for de- 
ciding what tackle you’re going to 
want. Anything shown below or any- 
thing advertised in Field & Stream 
can be yours in return for a little of 
your spare time. It won’t cost you a 
penny. In your city there are a great 
many men who are fond of hunting 
and fishing. Every one of them would 
get immense profit and pleasure from 
every issue of Field & Stream. It is an 
easy matter to persuade them to sub- 
scribe—many now buy copies from 
the newsstand and like it. 

In a very short time and with very 
little effort you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get 
the equipment you want. 

Many men average 4 subscriptions 
an hour and practically none have had 
sales experience. 

Hundreds of our readers have done 
this. Why not you? 





‘ Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. Yours tor only 8 
subscriptions. 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, — agate 
g& uides and top. alue $15.00. 
ree to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. Rods of all makes 
and prices can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 








Above: Combination min- 
now bucket and trap. Value 
$3.50. Yours for 3 subscrip- 
tions. 





Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size a i, or 6 
—eyed or gut. 
Vaiue $1.00. <7 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions, 


Send this Coupon NOW 





er ate 








FIELD & STREAM B | 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. l 
Name 

Address. 





State 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 


d 


and d’Ore 
v, in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
; => wild, virgin country. 
—_— 
= And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 





This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 











| NORTHFIELD LODGE TROUT AND MOOSE 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD TO NORTHERN QUEBEC 
AN OUTDOOR VACATION IN 


Hundreds of lakes newly opened offerin 


BEAUTIFUL GATINEAU unsurpassed fishing for Speckled an 
; ; Lake Trout, Pike and Pickerel, the big 
Fish in ten privately owned lakes for fellows. 
Small Mouth Bass, Lake and Brook We provide hunting cabins, or, if. pre- 
Trout, Pickerel and Great Northern Pike. ia as Seay 
ce al ng for your wilderness canoe or Individual cabins. Ladies accommodated. 
unting trip. ; : Experienced guides. Reasonable rates, | 
We control 71 square miles of fishing and illustrated booklet, references on applica- | 
hunting territory. tion. Write or wire ! 
Ask Jerry Grace ARMAND TREMBLAY 




















GRACE HOTEL, Gracefield, Que. 106 than ne date ay nn 
For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of the Great Out-Doors = 
QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes — Streams — Border Forests 
Trout — Salmon — Lakers 
Saddle Horses, Bathing, Hiking. Good Fly Fishing in August 
and September. Partridge Shooting in October 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. Guides 














Hortense Quimby, Averill, North n V 

A . s 
SCOTLAN D || Perfect Trout Fishing! 
We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
PERTHSHIRE beds—clean camps on beautiful lakes, nestled among 
Owner of excelleat Grouse Moor (last year’s bag 1540 spruce-covered mountains. Unsurpassed brook, stream 
brace) would take one to four experienced guns for and lake fishing. Many sportsmen return to water 
Grouse driving for whole or part of season. Moor very trout under 2 Lbs. while the Togue run up to 10 Lbs. 
accessible. Convenient hotel accommodation. Full Let us send you our circular giving full particulars. 
particulars from J. Dickson & Son, 32 Hanover No obligation on your part. Just write us today! 

en, See. McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick, Canada 








—~CANADA’S WILDS— 


GOOSE and DUCK SHOOTING || QO orHERN ONTARIO 


Aboard a modern, comfortable house- 


boat on the Mississippi and lower TIMAG cae teen 
White Rivers. Party bookings only— Ontario, Canada 
Rate $100.00 per week. A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 

ACE HUNTING LODGE ‘502 m4 Wonderful fishing. ‘Guides. Boats. "Seaser ane 
P. O. Box 482 Rosedale, Miss. Launches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or 














Montreal. Excellent table. Good Auto Road. Write for booklet. 
w i Can. 


HOTEL WACHAPREACGUE H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Post Office. Timagami, Ont., 


PD Sree a ho FOR LONG TERM LEASE: 
Cape Charles Via Del-Mar-Va DREAMWOLD LODGE at Howard, N. B. 


Conerete or Ex. , 

Overlooking South West Miramichi River. Two log 
Fishing, Boating, Surf Bathing, Golf, Movies, Bowling. || cabins in fine condition and one hundred acres, mostly 
Shooting Gallery, Free Pool. A season's catch with rod wood land. Eighty rod front of good spring and fall 
and reel. 12,000 Blues, 250 Channel Bass. A-1 Hotel, 50 salmon fishing. 
double bedrooms, 30 baths. Perfect ventilation (extra slat Ideally located for Fishing Club, summer home, or for 





doors), large windows, 1,200 feet verandas. Best Va. - th val mt. For information write 
ing. Waterfront Pier 200 feet. Am. Plan; Day, $3.50; with oth aaberace, Mrs. Rena v. Collins 
bath, $4.00. Weekly, $15.00 to $25.00. Booklets. Howard, New Brunswick Northumberland Co. 


A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 


COVE TAVERN 5 Large Summer Cottages 





SUMMER VEN, FLA. Furnished. Other buildings, Catskill Mts. 90 
At Matanzas Inlet, Ocean Shore Boulevard, miles from N. Y. Good roads. 5 miles from 
15 m. So. St. Augustine. Seafood, Hunting, Kingston. Route 9-W. 60 acres taking in entire 
Boating, River and Ocean fishing. Tarpon. west side of Lake Katrine. Well timbered, primi- 
Bathing. Motor Boats and Guides. Tennis. tive; good fishing, hunting. Ideal for girls—boys 
Modern rooms. Spring water. Write Manager, —or club camp. $25,000. Terms. 
P.O. Box 1117, St. Augustine, Fla. LEW FISCHER Lake Katrine, N. Y. 





Summer Ranch Guests FOR SALE 


6 Room Island property in Lake Minocqua, northern 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses Wisconsin. ‘Beautiful setting—two acres of land. ‘Two 
2 story house completely furnis ed—three drooms, v- 
Spring bear and Fall hunts ing room, solarium, kitchen. Large boat house—steel 


boat. Will be sold at court appraisement. Write for 
Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear particulars. 
A. W. ROEMBKE, Admr. 
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a 12 DAY 
cruae to 
FISHERMENS 
PARADISE 








Stopover 
Privileges 
Arranged 


Just about the sportiest, most 
luxurious, most varied and in- 
teresting fishing trip you can 
take . . . and one of the least 
expensive! Over four days in 
the most famous fishing re- 
gions of the North . . . where 
trout and salmon are scrap- 
pier, license fees lower by far 
and game laws lenient. And if 
you choose to stay longer, spe- 
cial stopover privileges are of- 
fered. 





Glorious days at sea cruising 
on the famous “Nerissa” or 
| “Fort St. George”, Furness 
| liners with no end of comfort 
and luxury. Sports, deck- 
games, dancing and ocean en- 
tertainment. Ship is your hotel 
in Halifax and St. John’s. The 
low all-expense rate takes care 
of everything! 


FURNESS 
Shed CrowcLine 





565 Fifth Ave., New Yerk or any Authorized Agent 
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Photo by Warren Boyer 


“He's on!” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Virginia and Sora 


Rail ts the only game left that can legally be shot in considerable numbers 


By W. H. OAKEY, Jr. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


of many of the landed gentry living along the shores 

of our Atlantic tidal estuaries. The old estates, many of 

which were original grants from the crown, usually 
ran back to navigable water, which was, of course, the only 
practical means of transporta- 
tion during the first two cen- 
turies following our coloniza- 
tion. Most of these contained 
more or less extensive areas of 
marshland. 

Itisnotavery gu 
far cry—back but 
a few short dec- 
ades—to the day when the 
frock coat, top-hat and dainty 
muzzle-loading fowling-piece 
were in evidence along the 
marshes when the tide was 
high and the sora were in. 
Birds were plentiful. They still 
are in some places. 

But time has wrought chang- 
es and, it is feared, not always 
for the better. Developments ; 
that have accrued to the profit (/ f// 
of agriculture and industry 7, 
have oftentimes worked a seri- 
ous detriment to our wild life. 
All forms of shooting have 
been affected by the rapidly 
evolving civilization that is so 
characteristically American. So 
far has it gone that some of us 
at times entertain a sort of 
whimsical, half-ashamed desire 
for the return of the former 
days of leisure and plenty. Yes, 
I will grant that perhaps it is 
the wish of a dreamer, but one 
feels the mood of the poet, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, when he wrote these enchanting lines: 


| NOR many years rail shooting was the favorite sport 



























“And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away, 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day.” 


Sora shooting has changed probably least of all. These 
extensive marshes and their visible environs are not mate- 
rially altered. They have not dealt kindly with civilized 
man’s impulsive effort to urbanize the entire face of the 
earth and a good part of the waters thereof. Birds are 
still found in considerable numbers. Modern weapons have 


The rail-bird hunter of a few decades ago wore 
top-hat and frock coat 


but little real superiority over those our grandfathers shot 
with, where rail are concerned. Indeed, it is almost equiva- 
lent to a delightful peep into a bygone century to be able to 
embark in the company of a good black pusher and to shove 
over the marsh in quest of Carolina rail. 

Of late years it has seemed the fash- 
ion for many shooters to consider the 
rail gunner as one looking only for 
something easy. He has had to bear the 
stigma of being lazy, unable to hit 
faster flying birds, a summer shooter, 
a meat hunter and so on ad infinitum. 
With all respect to the critics of rail 
shooting, some of these accusations are 
hardly fair. Sportsmen generally seem 
peculiarly wont to condemn certain 
forms of shooting with which they are 
not very familiar. The confirmed up- 
land gunner, accustomed to the pursuit 
of quail or grouse, is very likely to con- 
sider one of these birds, or both of 
them, absolutely without equal as an 
object of a shooter’s attention. Put 
this same man in a duck blind or bat- 
tery or a snipe bog, and his scores suf- 
fer. He is lost, his pride is hurt and he 
may go so far as to be completely 
miserable while following a game that 
is par excellence itself to the 
marshland gunner. 


y. so it is the part of wisdom 
to be tolerant of others, in 
sport as in all things. Tastes differ, 
and if all shooters concentrated on 
the same species it could not long 
survive. 

Surely the rail shooter can hard- 
ly be such a meat-seeker, for the 
little sora, delicious morsel though 
he is, only weighs a scant three 
ounces when fat, being smaller even than the snipe. One who 
has had the good fortune to experience the cream of this 
shooting will seldom be heard to belittle it in any way. Sev- 
eral particular charms are found in sora shooting that many 
other forms of recreation lack. It comes at that delightful 
season when summer reluctantly gives way to the cool, wel- 
come days of September, month of such peculiar and unfail- 
ing appeal to the devotee of wildfowling, representing as it 
does the turning of the year, the time of migration for 
myriads of interesting birds. It is the month of anticipation. 
The humid nights of August are supplanted by the fragrant 
early autumn mists rising slowly in the moonlight from the 
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perspiring fields. The marshes give up their green for that 
somber, buff dress so dear to every hunter’s sight. Never 
have we been able to join that great concourse of fellow 
beings in their lament at summer’s passing and the advent of 
fall. The last rose of summer wrings not a single tear-drop 
from the eye that longs, after months of enforced abstinence, 
to look once more across burnished tubes at a bit of fleeing 
feathers. 

Then the sora is about the only game left to us that can 
legally be shot in any considerable numbers. Twenty-five 
may now be taken on a tide where formerly a hundred or 
more was not an unusual bag. It is likewise the only shoot- 
ing left to us that can lawfully be followed during Sep- 
tember, the powers that be in the administration of the 
Federal migratory bird laws having closed the season on all 
shore birds, though some species, particularly the yellow- 
leg and plover, seem quite abundant in certain quarters 
during recent years. 

Our most common member of the rail family is the sora, 
and rail shooting today means these birds almost exclusively, 
the other species being found in much fewer numbers. The 
difficulty of the shots is certainly not one of its features. 
While it is no easy matter to keep one’s balance athwart 
the seat of the small, keelless pushing skiff as it is first 
shoved ahead, then stopped abruptly amid the heavy marsh 
growth, yet the shot who is in the habit of bagging half 
his chances at partridge or snipe will probably get 80 per 
cent of the sora shot at. This, of course, after he has be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the shooting conditions. 

The birds rise reluctantly from the dark, cool shadows 
of the wild-oat stubble as the boat approaches, fly weakly 
for a few yards and drop suddenly before a shot can be 
loosed in their direction. They usually rise singly, 
though where the birds are very plentiful two or 
three or more are often in the air at once. It is well 
not to shoot down more than can safely be marked 
or some of the dead birds may be lost—a thought 
which is offensive to all sportsmen. 

Rail shooting is admittedly a leisurely sport. But 
this applies to the shooter only, as the pusher’s 
work is laborious in the highest degree. It is mildly 
suggested that those finding it too easy exchange 
places with a pusher for a few minutes if physical 
exertion is what they seek. 

Good shooting is entirely dependent upon high 
tides, for if a sora finds the least semblance of 
footing he cannot be made to rise but will run off 
without offering a shot. Should the tide be insuffi- 
cient to allow the boat to be shoved at some speed, 
they will run as long as they are not too closely 
pressed: The sora flies about like the rabbit swims. 

Each would far rather run as a means of escape, 
and they always will unless conditions force them 
to take to the less desirable method of travel. 


HE highest tides along the Atlantic seaboard 

are usually accompanied by easterly winds. 
This is well because such a wind brings cool days 
in September and October, and consequently more 
comfortable shooting weather. It is often the case, 
too, that dark weather comes with an east wind, 
and this is also fortunate, as rail dislike strong 
sunlight and are more easily put in flight on days 
when the sun is obscured. The gunner will do well 
to remember that, disregarding winds, the high- 
est tides come during the three or four days im- ’ 
mediately after the new moon. The tide 
may vary two or three feet between moon 
phases and in certain waters considerably 
more. As a general thing, though, in the \ 
absence of a steady inshore wind the tide is >. 
seldom high enough to get a skiff over the SA 
marsh except for two or three hours dur- 
ing the flood stage. 

While the sora inhabits most tidal marshes 

in season, it can only be pursued with any 
degree of satisfaction on such as are low enough to be 
covered periodically by at least a few inches of water. The 
most famous rail grounds are probably those along the 
shores of the Patuxent in Maryland. Streams like the 
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Penobscot and Kennebec in New England and the James and 
her tributaries, especially the Chickahominy, in Virginia, are 
also famous for this sport. 

Sora are also known as ortolan and by ornithologists as 
the Carolina rail, though the reason for this last is not quite 
clear. There is little of this sort of shooting along the shores 
of the great North Carolina sounds, because of insufficient 
ebb and flow of the tide. Farther south the sport is very 
good in certain localities. 

The presence of wild oats or wild rice in any abundance 
usually denotes where rail may be found, as these are their 
favorite foods. The sora, even more than other rails, prefers 
fresh or brackish water to salt marshes, though a few used 
to be found along the seaside mud flats and grass ponds 
when gunning for yellowlegs. An occasional straggler may be 
put up later in the season when snipe shooting. 


A migratory birds have a peculiar and individual charm. 
There is about them all that indefinable air of mystery 
which at once sets the shooter-naturalist to asking himself 
numerous questions in the effort to solve the riddles of 
migration. Probably less is really known of the sora than 
any. Whence he comes, whither he goes, no one seems very 
certain. Many native pushers firmly believe that the sora 
is a step in the life cycle of the frog. The sophisticated laugh 
at the idea, and it is very probably wrong; but is it much 
more wonderful than for a worm to change into a butterfly? 
Where do they nest? How many eggs do they lay? How do 
they fly hundreds of miles with such pitifully weak wings? 

Some August or September night the marsh is peopled 
with these noisy migrants by the scores and hundreds. If 
the tide is low next morning, the little fellows will “rail” 


“Dar he, Cap'n! Kill ’im!” 
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Virginia and Sora 


at the intruder with a strident “cre-e-ek, cr-e-e-ek,” as if 
they intend to say they had leased the marsh for two months 
and did not expect to be disturbed. But if the tide is high, 
they are much more silent, having less confidence in their 
footing and disliking to attract attention to themselves with 
the attendant possibility of being forced into unwelcome 
flight. 

Upon first arriving they are extremely thin, but fatten with 
astonishing rapidity and afford the enthusiastic gunner 
several happy weeks of delightful shooting. Then, with a 
suddenness equal to their coming, some cool late October 
day, when the trees are in full dress and the nights have 
borne a suggestion of frost in their damp fragrance, not a 
single bird can be found. They seem to vanish from the 
very face of the earth with the coming of the first killing 
frost. The gunner is left with pangs of regret, not only 
for the loss of his sport but because he has grown to love 
the quaint little fellows. In the mind of the thoughtful 
observer there remains a sort of wondering solicitude for 
the welfare of his erstwhile neighbors. How can their wee, 
faltering wings possibly span the great distances they must 
cover in order to escape the unfriendly blasts of wintry 
winds? And yet, upon reflection one is reminded that this 
phenomenon has occurred annually throughout the years 
and centuries and that Mother Nature, if man will but give 
her half a chance, can be depended upon to care for her 
feathered children through the vicissitudes of another sea- 
son. And that with the return of September she will again 





supply from her bountif-] horn of plenty another crop of 
Porzana carolina to make glad the hearts of shooting men 
who have enough aesthetic feeling to appreciate it to the 
fullest. It would be far better in the scheme of things if 
all others would refrain and turn their attention to golf or 
some other more inexhaustible form of recreation. 

While the sora is small, it has probably no equal, cer- 
tainly no superior, as a table delicacy. The bones are soft, 
and the legs large and meaty. One feels almost ashamed 
at the numbers that can be consumed before the appetite 
is sated. They are probably best when split open and broiled 
similar to bob-white quail, except that they do not require 
to be cooked so long. 

I have had splendid shooting along certain marshes bor- 
dering the Chickahominy. This lovely river follows its 
meandering course through historic southeast Virginia. Its 
waters reach the James just above Jamestown, the latter 
stream having very little salt this far up save in the driest 
years, although there is considerable ebb and flow tide. In 
every bend of the lower reaches of the Chickahominy there 
are extensive marshes harboring ducks and snipe in the win- 
ter, muskrats the year round and early in the fall sora in 
quantities to satisfy the most exacting. 


i was my good fortune to have recently been invited to 
one of the best of these inland marshes. My host was also 
kind enough to designate as pusher his man Jesse, a servant 
about the plantation who had been with the family for forty 
of his doubtful quota of years. He was a rather small and 
very black edition of that most desirable and interesting 
Southern citizen: a “white folks’ nigger.” His kind in gen- 
eral, and Jesse in particular, merit the greatest respect and 
confidence. But Jesse was even (Continued on page 55) 








Getting Lrout in August 


In which a kid with a cold shows no respect for age 


By A. E. ANDREWS 


T rained—boy, how it rained! And there we three stood: 

the Kid, who, suffering from a cold, had left an anxious 

mother at home; Ike, roll-cast expert, and I. We had 

draped the silk tent over our shoulders. The brims of 
our hats caught the water and, whenever we moved, spilled 
it down our necks. Back of us was the forest of pine, spruce, 
balsam and birch, and before us lay a mountain lake filled 
with big brook trout. And we could not fish, cook, nor make 
camp. All we could do was stand there and wish, and we did 
wish, aloud with jest and bravado, and in silence with the 
earnestness of prayer. For the rain of the Algoma is as wet 
as any rain that falls out of doors. 

Then the rain ceased, and the sun shone before we had 
finished setting up the tent and pulling dry blankets from 
our packs to spread over the damp floor and wet balsam 
boughs. With the blankets tucked in, we searched for birch 
bark, found it and kindled our cooking fire. What a blessing 
is fire, and what a blessing is the birch bark that is ready, 
rain or shine, to start it! 

As the fire grew in size, ripples appeared on the water. 
Trout were rising. Kid stood on the boulders and cast over 
the depths and beside old logs but without result. Tiring of 
this, he changed his five-ounce rod for mine, an ounce 
heavier. Then he caught a small frog, shaved the feathers 
from a No. 6 fly and caught a trout 14% inches long. Then 
he got another a quarter inch shorter. Ike meantime landed 
a smaller one on a Silver Doctor, and we had our supper— 
trout fried in oil, bread, coffee, honey and Canadian red 
raspberry jam. Afterward Kid got energetic, found the pow- 
dered milk and made a pot of cocoa. It was a consoling feed. 

There was no lingering by the camp fire, Another rain blew 
over the hills and fog rolled down the granite cliff to the lake. 
Tired from a long carry, we tucked ourselves in damp blan- 
kets, slept fitfully and soaked moisture through our woolen 
clothing. Even our silk tent, on the wet balsam, was not 
resistant to water. 

Kid’s sleep was fitful. He talked incoherently. I was wor- 
ried. Once I asked him what was wrong and insisted on an 


answer, and he replied with hoarse voice from the illogic 
of dreamland, “I’ve got frost on my necktie.” 

That worried me all the more. What would his mother 
say? I was glad for the bright and promising morning. 

We cooked our breakfast of cakes, coffee and cocoa, and 
we had honey in spite of the fact that Kid was sure it would 
attract the bears. Then we tried fly-fishing again. 

We had come to this lake expecting great things. Dumped 
off a train in the wilderness, we had overlooked a little-used 
trail leaving the railway. An old man had shown us the way 
and cheerfully pocketed our United States money. He led us 
across a ford of the South Branch of the Chippewa, up and 
still up the valley of a small brook. After we had traveled 
one hour, he told us we were half-way. When we had been 
on the trail three hours, he told us again that we were half- 
way. But he was a good guide. He pointed out the danger- 
ous crevices between the rocks where I might have broken 
a leg or twisted an ankle. He also said it might rain, and it 
might not; and after I had studied this remark, I realized 
that it probably was true. 

In that country you can not see the horizon in any direc- 
tion without looking up. Storms come unseen. The valley lies 
at 800 feet, and the hills rear abruptly to 1,700. 


HE hill we climbed was unusually gentle, following the 

creek, and we came out on a wide terrace. This terrace 
had a gouge in it, and this gouge was filled with water— 
water on which floated a noisy loon and silent ducks, and 
through whose clearness we beheld moose tracks as thick as 
cow tracks in a pasture. This particular lake had no name. 
A nameless creek trickled in at one end of it and trickled 
out again at the other. 

There were other lakes in that country, too. The guide 
told us so before he went away and left us. They were over 
there, he said, and waved his hand. We did not attempt to 
follow his directions. There were good reasons for this. For 
one thing, bears and lynx and partridge and snowshoe rabbits 
and bull moose were over there. For another thing, there 


Kid and Ike in front of camp. And man, there were trout in that lake! 























Getting Trout in August 


could be no more or no larger trout than we had in 
front of camp. The best reason was that I had for- 
gotten my compass. 

But getting those trout was a problem. They 
would rise near and far, and they were unafraid. 
Kid, who still had a cold and a stiff neck and was 
worrying his dad with his hoarse voice, began cast- 
ing. But it was useless. Those trout would come 
right up to the top and grab something from the 
water within two inches of our flies, but the arti- 
ficials they noticed not at all. 

Then that confounded loon made a noise like a 
hyena, and Ike looked in its direction. He seemed 
to get something of the loon’s looniness into his 
own system, for suddenly he looked down at the 
water and pointed a zigzag course over its surface, 
at the same time calling out, “There it is!” 


6s HAT’S the matter with you?” I wanted to 
know, emphasizing the “you” and thinking 
of the loon. 

“There goes another one!” he yelled, pointing 
another rail-fence course. 

“What is the matter with you?” I demanded, 
emphasizing the “is.” 

Suddenly Ike dropped to his knees, gazed in- 
tently at the water, made a sudden grab. “I got 
it!” he yelled, and came racing toward me with a 
tiny brown-winged bug between finger and thumb. 

“T got it,” he repeated. “We've gotta skitter ’em.” 

I examined the bug. It had brown wings and 
iridescent purplish body. It was a very buggy bug, 
and probably has a Latin name two yards long. I 
do not know that Latin name. Neither does Ike. 
Nor does Kid. But Ike pointed out the bugs on the 
water. We watched. Suddenly one would start fly- 
ing. In flying it touched the water. Nine times in 
ten there was a little splash that terminated nav- 
igation, and a brown-winged bug went into the proc- 
ess of making pink trout. 

That ended it. Ike got his old favorite Silver 
Doctor. I put on a Cowdung, but changed it for a 
Wickham’s Fancy, which has a glistening body. It 
seemed to make no difference what we used, just 
so we had the action. But the fly must not go under. 
That would ruin everything. Those trout demanded 
their bugs on top of the water and in action. 

Copious quantities of dry-fly oil and frequent 
dryings were necessary to get results; but once have 
your fly properly dry and moving across the surface, 
and a strike was nearly a certainty. All that was 
necessary was to lay a short cast, let the fly come down 
gently, then move it irregularly over the surface. The trout 
attended to everything else, even hooking themselves. 

But all of those trout were not the best in the world té 
eat. Ike got one that lacked a quarter inch of fifteen inches. 
I had read that the proper brook trout is a little one, but I 
had never believed it. I would not believe it now if I had 
not eaten big and little trout at the same meal. That, how- 
ever, is convincing. So I contend that I was the best fisher- 
man of the camp, because those fourteen-inchers were coarse 
compared with the nine- and ten-inchers I got. Besides, I had 
to figure some way of taking the conceit out of Kid, who 
was consistently outdoing his dad and lacking entirely in 
the proper parental respect. 

Two days of this reduced Kid’s stiff neck and modified his 
hoarse voice, but he still had too much cold. Then Ike and 
I talked things over at the camp fire and decided to move 
down to the river. We moved, but with care. Kid went ahead 
with the cameras and rods to find trail; but he led us wrong 
at the first attempt, and Ike did the leading after that. 

The river was low, as a river should be in August. It was 
clear, too, and cold beyond words. As we traveled light and 
as the river was too low for canoeing, we had taken no boots. 
At the stream I removed my socks to keep them dry and 
rolled up my trousers with similar purpose. I waded in my 
canvas-and-rubber shoes. But the stream was too deep for 
such negotiating, and for stretches of a hundred yards we 
would have to cut through the brush. As we were walking 
rapidly, I did not roll down my trousers, and thereby made 
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The boy produces trout for supper 


another discovery: that to roll and unroll may lose time but 
save shins. Mine were bleeding and bruised when finally we 
cast our packs on a gravel bar downstream, just above a 
point where a giant granite mountain comes straight down to 
the river. Here we made camp and started fishing—skitter- 
ing ‘em, of course. 

But trout are queer creatures. These Chippewa trout had 
no such appetites as those of the lake. The big fourteen- 
inchers wanted the collation skittered, but the river brethren 
were fly-fishing purists. They demanded the whole meal 
floating peacefully on the surface. Motion spoiled the ap- 
peal. At the place where the hill sticks its toe-nails into the 
river we caught enough for supper, all of them taken on the 
dry fly. Three lines on that clear water made no difference. 
They struck until we struck for camp. 


ID waded that cold water without complaint. I talked to 
him across the camp fire that night, and he spoke a little 
plainer. Then the fog began to roll down the hillsides and 
spread over the valley, and I ordered him into the tent. 
Fog! It had been a mystery to me on my first Algoma trip, 
but on a little thought it is as easily explained as a resi- 
dence heating system. With the sun shining, the whole floor 
of the valley is warmed, but as soon as the sun passes be- 
yond the hill the valley ceases to receive heat. The warmer, 
lighter air contains moisture that is condensed by contact 
with the cold descending current, and this moisture rolls back 
down into the valley as heavy fog. You will see the phe- 
nomenon in June or in August. What (Continued on page 53) 
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There is a charm in the North Country and its 
canoe travel that adds to fishing 


(Above) Washing up for dinner after 
cleaning the day’s catch 


(Left) Every rock in the lake had a good 
trout alongside : 


Photos by Edward K. Parkinson i 





The North Country and Trout 
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EDITORIAL 


WV hat Price Fishing? 


place, Lees Creek, Highland County, Ohio, near 

the village of Centerfield. The men were Homer, 
Carson and William Payton, brothers, who had de- 
cided to go fishing at the close of the day’s work. 

There was nothing wrong in the decisions of these 
young men. Homer was tenant of the farm where they 
would fish. The stream was not closed to fishing. Some 
of the best fishing waters in Lees Creek were only a 
short distance from the barn. 

As soon as the evening chores were completed the 
three brothers slipped down through the back lots to 
the creek. Their fishing equipment was by no means 
elaborate. All were using poles of native timber. No 
license is required for fishing in Ohio, unless a reel 
be used. Therefore, none of the Payton brothers needed 
a license. 

Homer and William crossed to the east side of the 
stream. Carson remained on the west side and fished 
some little distance from his two brothers. 

William and Homer made a small fire of driftwood. 
The evening wore away. About 9:00 P. M. they heard 
Carson approaching on the other side of the stream. 

“Any luck?” they called. 

“Yes,” Carson replied, “I’ve caught two little cats.” 

At this point the two brothers, William and Homer, 
who were standing in the lee of an 8-foot bank, were 
suddenly surprised by the harsh, curt words of a man 
who began speaking from the ledge above them. He 
turned a powerful flash-light on William and Homer, 
and ordered them to come up where he was. 

The brothers immediately started to comply with 
the man’s request. Suddenly he turned the flash-light 
from them to Carson on the opposite shore. The man 
ordered him to come across the creek. 

“Who in the hell are you?” asked Carson. 

The unidentified stranger in the darkness re- 
plied, “Come over here, and you'll damn soon find out 
who I am.” 

The tone of the man’s voice and his excited talking 
must have frightened Carson, for he fled from the 
stream. 

“Stop!” cried the man. 

But young Payton did not stop. 


Tie time was Wednesday evening, May 4th. The 


HE man trained his flash-light upon the youth, 

drew his revolver and fired, but without results. 
Still keeping the fleeing fisherman within the circle of 
light, he fired a second shot. And Carson Payton fell 
to the ground with a .38-caliber bullet in his brain. 

One of the brothers ran to the nearest telephone. 
In a few minutes Dr. Lowe of Leesburg and Coroner 
Satterfield and Sheriff Miller of Hillsboro had arrived. 
Carson Payton never regained consciousness. He was 
dead in less than a half hour after the firing of the 
fatal shot. 

At no time before the man opened fire, according 
to Homer Payton, with whom I talked, did he make 
known his identity to the fishermen. And after Carson 
fell mortally wounded it was only by inference that 
the brothers concluded the man’s business. 

Wendell Reno, 23, of Hillsboro, Ohio, the man who 
did the wanton killing, was a deputy game protector 
who had received his commission from the State Con- 
servation Department only two days previously, or on 
May 2nd. Prior to this he had served with the Highland 


County game protector, Eugene M. McConnaughey, 
who stated that his work with him was satisfactory. 
Immediately after the shooting Reno was arrested. 
A manslaughter charge was filed against him. Bond 
was fixed at $1,000, which was furnished. Later, a 
second-degree murder charge was filed against Reno. 
Bond was fixed at $25,000, and he was promptly jailed. 

Public sentiment in the county ran high. 

A special session of the grand jury, held May 11th, 
returned an indictment of second-degree murder 
against Reno, and he must stand trial for this offense. 
Conviction means life imprisonment. 

Nothing could do more to hinder, cripple and 
tie the hands of a state’s game protectors than the 
murder by a protector of a citizen who had committed 
no crime, transgressed no law. Yet this very thing has 
happened in Ohio. That Carson Payton was not violat- 
ing a single fish or game law at the time he was set 
upon and slain by a bullet fired from Wendell Reno’s 
revolver has been established beyond doubt. 


ENO was not a sportsman. He should have been. 
No man who is not a sportsman should ever be 
given a game protector’s job. Because he loves his 
work, the sportsman game protector sees with under- 
standing eyes. Such a man would never draw a gun 
except in self-defense. 

In the second place, it seems that the appointment 
was too easy to secure. Reno was recommended by half 
a dozen substantial citizens, but letters of recommenda- 
tion are as easy to obtain as signatures on a petition. 

Before any person is appointed as a game protector, 
he should be able to pass a most rigid and searching 
examination which will prove beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the applicant is competent for the place and 
safe to arm under the law, and that in discharging the 
duties of his office he will not menace the lives of the 
citizens whose interests he is supposed to protect, or 
bring severe censure and adverse criticism to the de- 
partment he represents. 

A game protector should be a man of experience, 
“long suffering and slow to anger,” to quote a Biblical 
phrase, cool, deliberate and diplomatic. 

Wendell Reno was only 23 years old. His own sorry 
record stands monument to the fact that he lacked 
judgment and common sense; that he was so excitable 
that he forgot to tell the fishermen who he was, or so 
dumb that he didn’t know he should have done it ; that 
the fact that he had served satisfactorily for two weeks 
as a “card” man with a conservation officer was by no 
means adequate proof that he was a safe man to turn 
loose, armed, in a peaceful community. 

Carson Payton is dead—dead because he went fish- 
ing with his two brothers—dead because a hot-headed 
game protector wanted to impress the three unarmed, 
law-abiding fishermen with the glory, authority and 
power with which he was vested. 

Wendell Reno is behind the bars. The work of the 
hundred or more conscientious and efficient game pro- 
tectors in Ohio has been made more difficult. All be- 
cause the wrong man was selected for an important 
position to which not enough importance was attached. 
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Dirty Work at the 


~ Covered Bridge 


If you give a bass what he wants, you can catch him . 


By PAUL BROWN 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


T began to look as though we had gone for 

bass on one of those days about which I 

had so often heard—a day when it is im- 

possible to catch fish because of the simple 
and painfully evident fact that they will neither 
bite nor strike, no matter what bait or lure is 
offered them. We had been fishing the Mana- 
tawny, in southeastern Pennsylvania, cast- 
ing plugs and spoons, flies and spinners over all 
the likely-looking places in the stream as we 
waded from Pine Forge to Pleasantville, but 
with no success whatever. 

“Dog-gone it! It’s just one of those days!” 
my companion insisted for the tenth time, with 
infinite disgust. “They won’t takeanythingtoday!” 

Our experience certainly substantiated his 
opinion. My only difficulty in accepting it was 
that I had never believed that there ever was or 
could be such a day. Fish could always be 
caught, I maintained, if the effort were properly 
made. No situation or combination of circum- 
stances could possibly occur during the 
open season for bass that would keep 
them from eating—and the fact that 
fish eat is, after all, the basis of an- . 
gling. If fish did not eat, they could o 
never be caught with hooks. 

The solution of the problem of 
catching fish on “one of those days” 
accordingly becomes very plain. Give the fish 
what they want to eat, present it irresistibly 
with cunning naturalness—no matter how 
unique and unorthodox the means—and they 
will take it. Catching them depends upon the 
skill and ability of the angler. 

Tired after our morning’s fruitless effort 
and a little disgruntled at the result, we de- 
cided to resort to still-fishing. Under a covered 
bridge just below Mahlon Weidner’s grist-mill 
there was a deep, cold pool where bass always 
could be found, and it was here that we 
stopped to rest on the grassy bank. 

We changed our rigging and gathered some 
live bait from the creek. A few minnows were 
netted. Several crawfish and hellgrammites and 
water-worms were caught; a few mussels were 
collected from the shallow, gravelly bed of the 
stream over which the water rushed before it eddied about 
the pool where the bass lay in the shadow of the overhang- 
ing bridge. We even caught a few small leopard-frogs along 
the bank where the lush grass rose luxuriantly from the 
water, and scooped up a couple of fat, seductive tadpoles. 

In the course of the next hour or so we had baited with 
every one of those things. We had fished with loose lines, 
with floats and on the bottom—yet we had no bites what- 
ever. Surely it looked like one of those days when the fish 
simply would not bite. 

That stock opinion had become a most attractive alibi, 
especially since we knew there were bass in that pool. We had 
peered from the bridge and seen them gently swaying just 
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Whooping with wild 
delight, the boy fell 
upon the big bass 
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over the rocky bottom. We had actually watched while they 
disdainfully moved away from our proffered bait with con- 
temptuous flirts of their tails. 

It was most disconcerting. It cannot be denied that there 
are times when fish will refuse to take the usual bait ex- 
tended to them in the usual manner, but that there are days 
when they will not take anything is absurd. Even so, there 
was nothing that we could think of doing which we had not 
already done. So we stretched out on the sunny bank and 
soaked up our share of the joy of living. As we lay there, 
watching our lines only half-heartedly, a heavy farm wagon 
came lumbering and groaning down the dirt road leading 
over the bridge. As it clattered and rumbled over the floor 
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Dirty Work at the Covered Bridge 
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boards of the ancient 

structure a veritable 

” shower of small litter 

~ and trash cascaded on to the sur- 

face of the pool. 

Suddenly my companion jumped 
to his feet and stared intently at 
the pool. “Well, I'll be ding-dong- 
ed!” he exclaimed, with delighted 
amazement. 

“No doubt,” I agreed cheerfully, “but 

why?” 

\, ‘*“Because I’m dumb!” he admitted. 
“By golly, I’m the dumbest man I know! 
Just you watch me snake a bass out of 
that pool!” 

He reeled in his line and replaced his 
baited hook with a tiny one which had 
been saved after all the feathers were 
worn off a trout fly. “Yes, sir!” he 
grinned. “It won’t be long now!” 

Then he began searching intently at 
the bottom of a rotting beech stump 
along the bank and returned presently 

_ with a huge black wood-ant. I watched 

him curiously but without much interest. 

Our positions had been reversed. He 

had, incredibly enough, made me the 

: skeptic, while he had become the en- 

thusiast. “Even Ike Walton never thought of this!” he 
crowed. “Just watch me catch a bass!” 

A moment later he gently cast the ant into the middle of 
the patch of dust and litter which was still slowly circling 
the surface of the pool. The little creature promptly kicked 
and struggled, creating a small tempest in the center of the 
dusty film—and almost immediately I could see a big bass 
rising from the cool depths of the hole. That ant was taken 
without the slightest hesitancy! My chum struck, and the 
placid waters of the pool were lashed into a turbulent fury 
as the little hook was imbedded in the jaws of the fish. 


INUTES later the tired and exhausted fish was maneu- 

vered along the bank and skilfully netted. It wasn’t 
so large as it seemed to be when it first rose, but it had pro- 
vided as much sport and even more thrill than had many a 
larger bass. The tiny hook made careful and skilful angling 
a strict necessity. 

My friend was successful because he had seen what I 
had failed to observe—that the passage of wagons and cars 
over the bridge shook down ants and small insects and pos- 
sibly grubs from the floor of the structure, and that the bass 
rose to take them from the patch of dust and litter. I had 
always believed that the noise and commotion caused by the 
passage of a vehicle over a wooden bridge close to the sur- 
face of a stream created a positive deterrent to good fishing. 
I felt that it was necessary to wait a while before a bite or 
strike could reasonably be expected. It had never occurred 
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to me that this might actually cause good 
fishing until I saw it demonstrated. 

For the rest of that afternoon my com- 

AY) panion and I alternated casting ants and 

stamping on the floor boards of that old 

Jj bridge. We got bass, and lots of them, and it was 
Wh y the only method we had tried that day which was 
at all successful. Happily so, too, for our fishing 
was then considerably more than a mere matter of 
chucking a baited hook into the water and patiently 
waiting for possible results; it had become a mat- 
ter of skill and intelligence, and was consequently 
much more satisfying. 

Years later I was fishing a famous bass stream 
and had a tremendous strike under a bridge which 
spanned the creek between two fields, just below 
an overhanging clump of alders. I missed the fish, 
but the strike was so impressive that I talked about 
it at dinner that evening. The water I had covered 
that day was strange to me, but the others in our 
party had all fished it before. They listened to my 
comment with polite courtesy, and then they un- 
animously and promptly handed me a totally un- 
expected “royal razzberry”! 

Eventually, when the hilarity had run its course, I learned 
that I had touched a topic which was generally regarded as 
taboo. Every one in the party knew of that fish, and every 
one of those able and experienced fishermen had, at one time 
or another, felt it on the end of his line. 

“There really is a monstrous bass under that bridge,” I 
was told, “but it can’t be caught. None of us has failed to 
try it, but we never even get a rise, much less a serious and 
determined strike. When we have tied on to the gentleman, 
it has been an accident and has invariably happened when 
we were not expecting it.” 


ND now every one thinks he can’t be caught?” I asked, 
with the gentle incredulity that shouts a private belief 
contrary to the general opinion. 

“Well, it hasn’t been done yet!” I was told. 

Naturally, this increased my desire to catch that fish. I 
have often heard of the finny monsters that cannot be 
caught, and when it has been possible I have tried to get 
them. Usually I am no more successful than any of the 
other anglers who have attempted it, but I felt that I knew 
a stunt or two that might be new to that bass, as well as to 
the skeptical companions who enthusiastically showered me 
with ridiculous advice. 

Possibly I did know a stunt or two that the bass had 
never encountered before; but when I tried them the follow- 
ing morning, they proved no more valuable than any of the 
old ones. I worked the hole under that bridge with all the 
skill and knowledge I possessed. To induce the bass to strike 
I used small frogs, wriggling red worms, the pupae of a big 
butterfly, a crawfish and even an artificial mouse. I caught 
small moths and grasshoppers and cast them as temptingly as 
I could. I fished them on the surface and sank them slightly, 
without creating the slightest interest on the part of the fish. 

Then I changed to flies. I used small ones and large ones, 
bright and dull, wet and dry. I permitted them to drift aim- 
lessly on the surface of the pool and caused them to dart 
enticingly along the bank, but I had no more luck with them 
than I had had with bait. 

Feeling that all these unsuccessful efforts had been little 
more than a preliminary after all, I went up on the bridge 
and stamped about until there was a considerable patch of 
dust and litter on the surface of the pool. I was sure that 
the huge uncatchable bass would do what those other bass 
had done years before. Before I went on to the bridge I 
had changed to a fly similar in appearance to the indigenous 
hatch, intending to cast it among the small debris as soon as 
possible—but I never did. 

Suddenly I saw the bass through one of the wide cracks in 
the floor. It was incredibly large, a noble quarry that would 
make the most painstaking efforts to catch it seem trivial. 
Evidently it was endowed with the wisdom of both years and 
experience, for it did not rise to any of the little insects visi- 
ble in the dusty area on the roof of its aquatic home. Indeed, 
it seemed to me that the fish actually cocked one eye upward 
and leered at me—at least I had received a challenge. 
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I determined to 
abandon my efforts 
temporarily and watch 
that bass until it started 
to feed. It was, I reasoned 
apologetically, too late in 
the day to go elsewhere and 
expect good fishing, anyhow. 
I was sure that if I knew a 
little about that monster’s 
habits of feeding I would be 
able to land it. 

While I was lying flat on 
the bridge, staring steadily 
into the stream, I heard bare 
feet approaching. I looked up and saw a coun- 
try lad coming to fish that pool. He had the 
usual equipment which barefoot boys are tra- 
ditionally supposed to have—a long bamboo 
pole with a short length of line, no reel and a 
single, eyed hook. He looked at me as though he regretted—almost 
resented—my presence. 

“Do you think there might be any big fish in this pool?” I asked him. 

He looked at me scornfully before he replied, as though he recog- 
nized my transparent attempt at deception. “Pop just told me the Big 
One is back,” he informed me briefly. 


HERE was no need to elaborate. That designation, “the Big One,” 

was respectful and positive identification. Quite evidently he and his 
father and all his other relatives, not to mention the neighbors, knew all 
about that bass which I had been watching. 

“Think you can catch him?” I asked curiously. 

“Well,” he began hesitantly, “I might get him this time. I’ve thought of some- 
thing new that might fool him.” 

The boy continued over the bridge and a little later was searching in one of 
the fields beside the stream. Presently he returned to the bank with a small 
stack of hard and partially dried cattle chips! The boy had actually thought 
of something that was new. At least, it was new to me. 

I noticed that the bottoms of those chips were not dry and hard, as the 
tops were. They had remained moist, and there were small white maggots 
visible in the sodden mass. 

The lad began tossing fragments of the chips into the stream. They bobbed 
merrily down into the quiet waters of the small pool in the shadow of the 
bridge, where they slowly revolved in the eddying current. I saw the Big One 
rise slowly and take the squirming white maggots! 

“He’s taking them, kid!” I nodded, elated at the boy’s ingenuity. 

The youngster grinned back. Then he thrust his hook through the last chip 
and baited it with one of those peculiar, brittle, odoriferous worms which are 
known to youngsters as “stinkies.” Carefully he drew the squirming worm 
up to the bottom of the chip, which he gently launched after the others. It 
was a splendid-looking arrangement. The worm, to all intents and purposes, 
was struggling to detach itself from the sticky substance in which it 
had been living. It was as natural a presentation of bait as I had 
ever seen. 

I almost held my breath as the chip approached the 
lurking, watchful bass. The slow swirls swept the chip 
toward it. The fish started to rise almost insolently, so 
casual and disinterested did it appear. But I had noticed 
that same apparent lack of interest before. 

Slowly the bass approached the chip, scrutinized it 
for a second and then, with a contemptuous wriggle of 
all its fins, sank to the bottom. 

I almost groaned with disappointment. “He didn’t 
take it, kid!” I called regretfully. 

“Well, maybe he won’t take anything. He never does, 
seems like.” 





, h , I had d 
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RABIES 


Every dog owner is interested in this dread disease 


By Dxr.WILLIAM J. LENTZ 


Professor of Veterinary Anatomy and Director of the Small Animal 
Clinic at the University of Pennsylvania 


ROBABLY the most alarming of 

all fallacies concerning dogs has to 

do with the dread disease, rabies. 

Despite a somewhat prevalent be- 
lief, true rabies, or hydrophobia, as the 
malady is known in man, can develop in 
humans only when the individual has 
been bitten by an animal infected at the 
time with the disease. Even then it does 
not necessarily follow that the person or 
animal so bitten will become infected. 
Authorities estimate the proportion of 
persons who contract the disease after 
being bitten and not treated at about 
only 15 per cent. The percentage is more 
than doubled, however, in the transmis- 
sion of the disease among animals. 

It has been said this is an hysterical 
age. At least the cry “mad dog” will 
harass a whole countryside. Persons of 
highly nervous temperaments and of ex- 
citable dispositions sometimes exhibit 
symptoms comparable to rabies when 
bitten by a normal dog. They permit 
their minds to become obsessed with the 
idea that the animal 
may have had the mal- 
ady. They become vio- 
lently ill. Their over- 
worked imaginations 
cause them to believe 
they really have hydro- 
phobia. The following 
case is typical of this 
condition, scientifically 
known as lyssophobia. 

A young man, 24 
years of age, employed 
as a clerk in a dry- 
goods store, was bitten 
on a Saturday morning 
by a watchdog belong- 
ing to the proprietor. 
The bite, which was 
slight, was cauterized 
immediately. No fur- 
ther attention was giv- 
en the incident until the 
following Wednesday 
morning, when the clerk 
fainted at the counter. 
Upon being revived he 
stated that he had been 
reading about rabies 
and the symptoms which would develop 
in man from the bite of a rabid dog. He 
insisted that he was developing hydro- 
phobia as the result of having been bit- 
ten by the watchdog. He was sent to his 
home and the dog was placed under ob- 
servation. 

Two days later the young man, pro- 
testing that the dog which bit him was 
rabid, was in a very hysterical state. 
During this time the patient was in bed 
and had marked paroxysms. He would 
roll over and over in his bed, snarling, 


growling and snapping at the bedclothes. 
He would catch the pillow or sheet with 
his teeth and shake it like a terrier shak- 
ing a rat, and in many ways would show 
more imitative accuracy than in the 
genuine disease. 

At first it was impossible to attract his 
attention, although he would mutter and 
talk to himself. With much difficulty he 
was informed that the dog which bit 
him did not have rabies and that it was 
alive and well. He was made to under- 
stand that even if the animal did develop 
rabies several weeks later, that fact 
would have no bearing on his case, be- 
cause the saliva is not virulent such a 
long period before the development of 
the symptoms in the dog. It also was im- 
pressed upon him that he had developed 
symptoms entirely too soon after the 
bite had been inflicted; it is necessary 
that a longer period of incubation in- 
tervene for the virus to multiply and 
produce its effects than the time which 
had lapsed in his case. After these facts 


AN you tell a surf scoter from a green-winged 

teal when you see them flying by? Don’t miss 

“SEA DUCKS,” by Rocer T. Peterson. Learn 
to know the ducks by their field markings. 


“KODIAKING,” by WALTER BELLON, is a 
great Alaskan bear story. 


“GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME,” by H. L. 
BetTtEN. Does a field-trial performer make a 
good hunting dog? 


The practical article for September is “BOG- 


LAND STRATEGY,” by J. M. Davis, and deals 
with hunting jack-snipe. 
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were forced upon him and the clerk be- 
gan to realize that he had been making 
himself a victim of auto-suggestion, he 
rapidly recovered. 

The nervous system in the dog is 
highly developed. Seldom is the brain in 
repose. Even when the animal is asleep, 
the twitching of the legs and the sup- 
pressed sounds it emits indicates that it 
is dreaming. Delirium frequently pre- 
cedes the animal’s death, and nervous 
excitability is commonly associated with 
its disorders. 


Rabies, the most fearful of all the 
diseases to which the dog is exposed, is 
essentially of a nervous character and is 
a specific communicable disease affecting 
all warm-blooded animals, including man. 
The dog is especially susceptible and, be- 
cause of its tendency to roam, is the 
chief disseminator of the malady. The 
disease is caused by the virus or poison 
of rabies transmitted by a bite from an 
infected animal in whose saliva the poi- 
son acts. Inoculation with the saliva of a 
diseased animal will produce the malady. 

The symptoms of rabies are quite 
characteristic. There are two types: the 
furious or excitable form and the dumb 
or paralytic form. In the furious form 
suspicion should be aroused at any mark- 
ed change in the disposition of the ani- 
mal. An affectionate dog may become 
morose and depressed, while a snapping, 
treacherous animal may become coward- 
ly or affectionate. It may become sullen 
and seem anxious to hide in out-of-the- 
way corners; it may become fidgety and 
nervous, seeming unable 
to compose itself. Its 
voice becomes a kind 
of husky bark, often 
ending in the _high- 
pitched howl or moan 
of the coyote. 


HE first day or 
two, while the dis- 
ease is developing, the 
excitement of the dog 
increases. The animal 
is easily annoyed, and 
may often rush and 
snap at imaginary flies 
or foes. The sight of 
another dog may cause 
a paroxysm of fury. 
The animal’s appetite 
is not affected at first, 
but within a few days 
it exhibits a disposition 
to eat or chew indiges- 
tible objects, such as 
rags, leather, straw, 
feathers, sticks, even 
pieces of coal which it 
often swallows. Some- 
times it will gnaw even at its own body. 
During this stage the dog has an ir- 
resistible tendency to roam and, when 
placed in a kennel or otherwise re- 
strained, will make frenzied attempts to 
escape. If successful in these attempts, 
it will rove for several days over a wide 
area. With its head down and tongue 
protruding and sometimes frothing at 
the mouth, the dog wanders aimlessly 
about, snapping at any animal which 
crosses its path. 
The common (Continued on page 59) 
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Light-Lackle Lakers 


There 1s a lot of sport in lake-trout fishing if you know how to get it 


ERE are some reef-combed bays 
and channels up in northwestern 
Ontario, at St. Ignace Island, 
where lake trout lie close to shore 

all summer. They stay in water so shal- 
low that they can be taken readily on the 
lightest bass-casting tackle. I do not 
mean in the spring, just after the ice 
moves out, but on any July or August 
day. Apparently the hot summer sun 
means nothing to them. 

St. Ignace is at the mouth of the 
Nipigon River, long famed for its giant 
brook trout. Nipigon water is cold, and 
so is that of Lake Superior. It is so cold, 
in fact, that it actually seems to burn 
wherever it touches the skin. That is the 
reason for this strange situation, for it 
is strange to find lakers during the warm 
months that can be reached with any- 
thing but long lengths of copper line. 

There will be anglers among those 
who read this who will doubt that catch- 
ing lake trout is a very thrilling 
pastime, even on light tackle. 
Unfortunately, the laker has 
not much of a reputation as a 
fighting fish. He is accused of 
being slow and logy, and not 
given to the brilliant tactics of 
those fish ordinarily referred 
to as game fish. 

Some of these charges are 
true. He is slow when he gets 
heavy, but sheer weight can 
make up for some other quali- 
ties if it is added to determina- 
tion. For my part, although I 
shall always be a trout and bass 
fisherman first, I like to catch 
big fish once in a while. The 
bigger the better. 

But only the larger lakers are 
slow. While this may not apply 
everywhere, I can say truthful- 
ly that the small lake trout at 
St. Ignace, those slim custom- 
ers, ranging from about three 
to six pounds, are just about 
as fast on their fins as any fish 
that swims. They are young- 
sters with streamline bodies 
and plenty of power. The only 
thing they don’t do that the so- 
called game fish may do when 
hooked is break water. I 
haven’t yet had a laker do that. 

We first fished at St. Ignace 
in 1929 during late August. 
Lake-trout fishing was not on 
our schedule. We were after 
coasters, as the natives call the 
brook trout of those waters. 
Up there a brookie is a brook 
trout until he gets over the two- 
pound mark. After that he is a 
coaster, if caught in the bay. 
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By BREEMS FORREST 


He is liable to weigh almost anything. 
Six- and seven-pounders, magnificent 
fish, are not at all unusual. Occasionally 
they go heavier. Our largest brook trout 
on that trip weighed seven and a quarter 
pounds. Our largest lake trout weighed 


thirty-five. 
We arrived at St. Ignace after the 
run down the river from Nipigon 


village early one fine sunny morning. 
Frank, stoic son of stoic Ojibway fore- 
fathers, announced himself as my guide 
as soon as camp was pitched at Squaw 
Harbor. Frank is just about all anyone 
could ask of a guide. His instincts are 
inbred. He can cook pancakes that are 
as light as down, and he can point the 
prow of his canoe to fish as unerringly 
as the needle of a compass points to the 
pole. As an after-dinner speaker he 
would, however, be a terrible flop. 
When we pushed off that first morn- 
ing, Frank gave two sniffs at the wind 


The squaretails look small alongside this black-backed, 


underslung monster 





and decided on the south shore of the 
island, toward the river. Down through 
the clear water of the bay I could see 
bottom, ten or perhaps twenty feet be- 
low. It was covered with giant rocks and 
boulders. Every few yards, as we moved 
silently along, I saw fleeting gray shad- 
ows streak out of sight. 

I started casting as soon as we had 
cleared the point, and over a shallow, 
unsuspected reef I had my first strike. 
Coaster! He struck at the red and white 
enameled spoon with terrific force, and 
shot out of the water in a shower of 
spray as soon as he felt the hook. Four 
times he cleared the water before the 
steady pull of a tight line began to tire 
him. Then he changed his tactics and 
spent some time darting about beneath 
the canoe with incredible speed. 

I have caught bigger trout in warmer 
waters that would have been licked long 
before that one was. When at last we 
did get a chance to weigh him, 
he tipped the scales at three 
pounds and an ounce or two. 
Not large for a St. Ignace 
coaster, but three pounds of 
animated dynamite. 

Most certainly there is noth- 
ing effeminate about those 
speckled beauties. They fight 
to the last ditch, always. No- 
where have I found fish of any 
kind that fight harder or longer. 


HE next strike came when 

I cast in the deep water at 
the other side of the same reef. 
It was not the smashing blow 
at the lure that the first one had 
been. This was more a gentle 
taking hold that was quite de- 
ceiving, as it turned out. At 
first I thought it was a very 
small fish. I could feel weight 
but not much action. Then 
came a rush that almost caused 
me to lose my balance, and the 
fish shot past us and out to 
deep water. 

“He beeg fish,” said Frank. 

“What kind?” I asked. Not 
that I had any doubts that it 
was a coaster and a giant, but 
I was a little puzzled. 

“Laker.” 

Laker! That did not seem 
right, somehow. Ten or twenty 
feet of water and a hot August 
morning! 

I should have known better 
than to doubt Frank’s diag- 
nosis. I didn’t doubt it aloud, 
but I had different notions my- 
self. Deep down in my heart I 
felt that Doctor Cook’s 14%4- 
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“Come and get it!” is a welcome command when it means lake trout done to a turn 


pound world’s record brook trout 
was about to lose its crown. I was 
sure that all I needed was just a 
little luck. 

One of the things that makes 
fishing so fascinating to me is its 
surprises—the thrill of throwing a 
bait into the water to see what 
happens. Never have I got over the 
boyish habit of hoping always that 
my next fish is going to be a record- 
smasher. I would be surprised if 
it were, and I am stil surprised 
when it is not. 

Now I was sure that I was hooked 
into a record-breaker. All the time I 
was just holding on, waiting for my 
fish to come up for air, I was se- 
cretly planning where that hide was 
going to hang. When at last he did 
come up, I looked over the side and 
saw a blunt nose and a broad back. 
Then a forked tail. Laker! 


pe BANK had been right, as may 
be expected. But I did not mind. 
I had learned something new about 
this serious business of fishing; I 


least one place where a copper 
line is not necessary to catch a 
laker on a summer day. Also, I 
had learned that there are thrills in 
landing a lake trout under such condi- 
tions that are worth going after. 

That fish weighed about ten pounds. 
Not big and nothing to get excited 
about at St. Ignace, as I discovered 
later. He was just one of the smaller 
fry, but the trip was only in its infancy. 

My expressions of surprise seemed to 





Thirty-pound lakers from water not 
twenty-five feet deep 


please Frank greatly. Then I noticed 
that he was working away from the shal- 
lows and it became necessary for me 
to make longer casts. Soon I found 
that I could not reach shallow water 
at all, and I began to give my spoon 
time to sink before retrieving. This went 
on for some little time, and just as I 
was about to suggest that we move back 


closer to shore something clamped 
on to my lure. It was as if some 
underwater giant had reached up 
with sinewy fingers and taken hold 
of my line. Not being quite sure 
what was happening, I delayed 
striking for a moment. I was half 
afraid that either the line or the 
spoon was snagged. Then I felt a 
movement and struck heartily. If it 
was to be lake-trout fishing, I did 
not have any objections. 


THE actual act of striking a 

heavy fish is always a moment 
to be remembered. There is some- 
thing about just hooking into a big 
old lunker that sets me all a-tingle. 
I have not yet got over the impulse 
to do something foolish whenever 
it happens. 

My first thought, when I felt 
the weight of that fish, was to try 
to bring him in before the hook 
had a chance to work loose. Had 
I done so, it would have been just 
another fish story. That is not the 
way big lake trout are caught on 
light tackle. Any strain more than 
the rod or the twelve-pound line 
I was using would have stood with- 
out breaking would have meant 
much to me but nothing whatever to 
that trout. It is doubtful if he would 
even have noticed the slight disturbance. 

The rod bent under the strain. “He 
plenty beeg,” said Frank as he swung 
the nose of the canoe around so that 
the fish was in front. 

I settled down to a long and careful 
game of taking (Continued on page 56) 
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In the Land of the Sladang 


Intense excitement ts the greatest reward of adventure 


SYNOPSIS 

The author has hunted dangerous game 
in Africa. He has shot that largest of car- 
nivores, the Alaska brown bear. Now, to 
round out his big-game experiences, he is 
in Indo-China, where the great sladang 
and the tiger reign. Francis De Fosse, the 
guide, and his son Louis tell of a great 
tiger known as “the Old Man”—an espe- 
cially big tiger with a track as large as a 
tea-plate. These tracks are seen near 
camp! Several nights later a tiger is 
stalked and hit. Following a wounded 
tiger in the dark is uncertain business. 
Suddenly the cat charges, and the author 
kills his first tiger; however, it is not 
the Old Man. The hunt 
concentrates on the 
great sladang. Even a 
cow is considered a very 
worth-while trophy, but 
the author outwits an 
old lone bull. From that 
time on the hunt is for 
the Old Man. The au- 
thor shoots a small ti- 
gress. Walking up to 
view his kill, he finds 
the beast only wounded. 
It charges ! Quick shoot- 
ing saves his life. 


P until now my 
luck had been 
just ordinary. 
I had had the 

average share of insect 
and scorpion bites (ac- 
tually they are not so 
bad as painted) and 
had taken an average bag for four weeks 
in the jungle. My sladang was a typical 
lone bull; I had killed one average 
mature male tiger, a young but mature 
female and a yearling. Two of the tigers 
and the sladang had fought back with 
the ferocity that can be expected of 
wounded dangerous game. True, my bag 
was not so diversified as that of most 
hunters. I was concentrating on tigers 
to the exclusion of elephant, banteng, 
wild buffalo and leopard. But I had 
taken four trophies; and if I could get 
one more, I would feel that my trip 
was a complete success. 

My belief remains that five trophies 
are not too large a bag for an American 
making the trip of his life half-way 
around the world and employing two 
licensed guides and a tribe of Mois. 
Most hunters aim for at least one of 
each of the six species of dangerous Indo- 
Chinese game and a few extras. The 
truth is, I wanted one more big tiger. 
If I couldn’t get the Old Man—and that 
seemed too much to hope for—at least 
I might get another skin suitable to give 
an editor friend in New York. 

This would be the concluding adven- 
ture of my trip. And what an adventure 
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By EDISON MARSHALL 
PART V 


it was! Partly it was fabulous blind 
luck—partly cause and effect. It must 
not be forgotten that we were special- 
izing on tigers. We were hunting them 
hard and steadily, with all our resources. 
We had put ourselves in a position to 
take advantage of all the luck that 
might be going around. 

But luck avoided us completely for 
the next few days. As we were slated 
to start for civilization in four days 
more, both De Fosse and I were mental- 
ly kissing that last tiger skin good-by. 
All our baits but one had melted away, 





Method used by the natives to carry a tiger 


devoured by insect larvae and the 
scavengers of the woods. The one re- 
maining, a tame buffalo, was already 
ripe and, even if spared by the scaven- 
gers, would barely last out the trip. 
Every morning we had ridden over to 
look at it, but there was no tiger sign 
near by, and my hopes were fading. 


OUR mornings before the end, the 

old cook counted his fingers and pro- 
nounced his incantations. “You catchee 
luck to-day,” he told me. 

“You mean I'll kill a tiger?” 

“No killee tiger, but catchee luck, all 
samey.” 

Naturally I did not take him very 
seriously. When I had ridden near the 
bait and walked over for my morning 
survey, it was with a jaundiced eye. 
But the old heathen had tuned in on 
the right wave-length to-day. On the 
trail were tracks of a good-sized tiger 
—an animal that might be as large as 
the full-grown male I had shot first— 
and one leg of the buffalo had been eaten 
off. Moreover, the carcass had been 
dragged the length of the chain. 

The Mois put me into the blind and 
departed noisily. Again I had the jungle 


all to myself. The silence closed down. 

But somehow this was a different ex- 
perience than that of laying for the 
tigress. There seemed to be more excite- 
ment, more suspense, more covert and 
repressed action. I cannot possibly ex- 
plain why. The country and the weather 
were practically the same as before. The 
fact remains that my nerves stayed 
chronically on edge. It seemed to me 
that something—anything—was likely to 
happen at any moment. 

I heard furtive sounds in the brush 
behind me. It might be the tiger—if so, 
he would almost run in- 
to my boma on the 
way to his feast. 


OMEHOW I felt 
more uneasy about 
this tiger—in plain 


words, more scared of 
him—than any other 
beast I have ever 
hunted. Again I don’t 
know why, unless it 
was a case of frayed 
nerves. There had been 
considerable wear and 
tear on these old tis- 
sues for a full month. 
Shocks had come and 
gone, and each had left 
a little toxin in my 
blood. This gradual 
accumulation of a kind 
of mental gunpowder had left me in a 
condition to explode at a very slight 
pretext. Actually, I think I was be- 
coming a little inhibited as far as tigers 
were concerned. Instead of getting used 
to them and familiar with them, I had 
an uncomfortable feeling that they were 
getting used to me, that they were not 
as afraid of me as they ought to be, 
and at any time they might try to get 
altogether too familiar with me. 

I no longer cared for fracases with 
tigers at close range, especially in the 
open. The last such fracas had left me 
decidedly jumpy. I had begun to wonder 
if it were really true that a tiger could 
not smell a man in his little shelter of 
brush and palm-leaves—that a right 
enterprising tiger, with a taste for hu- 
man flesh, might not be stalking me 
from behind while I was busy peering 
through the little peep-hole in front. 
In plain words, if we must have them, 
the tigers of Indo-China were beginning 
to get the Edison Mafshall goat. 

De Fosse would have laughed at this. 
The idea of a tiger reaching a long paw 
through the palm leaves and hauling me 
out was a chance too remote to con- 
sider. But I was in a state of mind to 
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consider all kinds of chances, remote 
and otherwise. Every time a twig cracked 
or a leaf swished anywhere near the 
boma I felt a queer cold shiver run 
down my spine. 

There were innumerable false alarms 
that first morning. Sometimes they 
turned out to be birds, hopping in the 
branches of near-by thickets, or maybe 
a wandering gust of air, or a few stray 
raindrops falling from the leaves. Some- 
times I heard steps—unmistakable steps 
—but what animal was 
creeping by I never knew. 
Once a green lizard 

opped his silly head over 
the “a of my blind and 
looked down at me in 
amazement. It made me 
think of Bill in Alice in 
W onderland. 


RESENTLY I began 

to have company. The 
first was a flock of jungle- 
fowl that trooped out of 
the forest to pick up 
larvae around the buffalo. 
There was something very 
homey about this. They 
were absolutely identical 
with the black, nonde- 
script domestic poultry 
that we see in Georgia around the doors 
of the darkies’ cabins and which we call 
“nigger chickens.” They were nigger 
chickens—without the slightest doubt! 
They scratched and cackled and the 
roosters chased each other and the hens 
precisely as they do in every colored 
farmer’s back yard. 

I soon guessed the explanation of 
this strange fact. The jungle-fowl of 
southern Asia is the ancestor of all 
domestic chickens. By artificial selec- 
tion, many types have been evolved, 
from big Rhode Island Reds to little 
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bantams. But this selection stops when 
the colored man of Georgia begins to 
raise poultry. After a few generations 
of free-and-easy mingling of all types 
of chickens, naturally the birds revert 
to the original type. In other words, our 
southern darkies are raising jungle-cock 
without knowing it. 

The birds slipped back into the 
thickets to give right of way to a ferret- 
like animal I could not identify. Later 
a company of monkeys passed over- 





The wild dog of that country 


head, with a great crashing of branches 
and wild whoops. Then two magnificent 
peacocks joined the jungle-fowl. 
About noon occurred one of the most 
interesting experiences of my hunting 
career. It began with a subdued sound, 
a curiously slinky stealthy sound, in 
the thickets beside the blind. Naturally 
I thought the tiger was coming. The 
old adrenal glands must have started 
shooting their fiery hop into my blood- 
stream. I knew again that giorious in- 
tense excitement, that quickening of all 
the life powers—when all is said and 


The author taking it easy during the heat of the day 


done, the greatest reward of adventure, 
the thrill that men risk their lives to 
win. My hand reached for my rifle. 

But the tiger was an accursed long 
time coming. Moreover, he was mak- 
ing more noise than is customary for 
one of his stealthy, sinister clan. It was 
a moment of deep suspense. As I waited, 
with every nerve tense, a long, dark, 
snaky-looking thing pushed through the 
underbrush into the clearing. 

I know now what the brute was, but 
I did not know then. I 
had never seen anything 
so perfectly grisly and 
horrible in the jungles of 
three continents. It was 
walking obscenity, the 
kind of thing that a drunk- 
ard thinks he sees in the 
throes of delirium. 

It was fully eight feet 
long, probably nine. It 
had a skin marked like a 
snake, in bands and geo- 
metric designs; it had 
horrible crawling legs and 
sickening feet. It had a 
long tail, a long neck and 
the most hideous flat head 
the mind of man could 
possibly imagine. It had a 
darting forked tongue, and 
its hideous mouth opened narrowly 
but deeply, in an obscene, witless way 
which I cannot describe. 


COULD think of nothing but the 

ancient dinosaurs. It was exactly like 
the’ reproductions of Jurassic reptiles 
seen in museums—only no brontosaurus 
was ever half so hideous. I found out 
later it was a dinosaur—at least a true 
descendant of those great extinct lizards. 
Its real name was varanus; and al- 
though I had never guessed the fact, 
Indo-China is (Continued on page 58) 










Under such circumstances Paddler is very happy. Notice that he is smiling 
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Making a finished retriever out of a springer puppy 


HEN the English springer 
spaniel was first extensively in- 
troduced in this country, he 


was acclaimed as a genuine 
old-time, patent-medicine dog. He was 
good for everything. He could be used 
to hunt either birds or rabbits. He was 
fine for squirrels. He retrieved from 
either land or water. He penetrated the 
densest of briary thickets. He was tire- 
less. He was obedient and intelligent. 
He was affectionate. He had bearing and 
carriage and beauty. He was splendid 
around children. Also, he was a good 
watch-dog. That’s a lot of dog for twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

‘I needed a dog for ducks, and the fact 
that I could secure one that possessed 
all the aforementioned virtues and ac- 
complishments at no additional cost was 
too much of a temptation. So I tele- 
phoned an upstate kennel that adver- 
tised springer pups for sale, and ordered 
one. I’m going to tell you exactly what 
I got. I love my dog just as every man 
does, and I’m proud of him too; but 
since the breed has so many sterling 
qualities, there is no reason why I should 
not expose some of their faults. 

It is not my pretension to judge a 
breed by one specimen. I’ll tell only what 
my springer was like. Had a better man 
handled the same material, he would 
unquestionably have obtained a better 
result. But on the other hand, the good 
success I did secure could have been 
realized by almost any other hunter, be- 
cause I most certainly am not entitled 
to be classified as a dog man. In other 
words, many of the dog’s faults could 
be traced to me, but all of his virtues 
could be accredited to the breed. 

When I pried open the crate at the 
express office and pulled out one of the 
saddest-eyed pups in the world, my heart 
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was touched. He was tired, bewildered 
and forlorn. His beautiful, long black 
ears hung dolorously, as though weight- 
ed with sorrow. He gazed at me with 
mournful brown eyes as if to ask what 
it was that he had done to have been 
so cruelly punished. There was not a 
wag in his weary little tail. From that 
minute I loved him and have always; 
and unless he is a despicable hypocrite, 
he loves me without qualifications or 
limitations. Affection is one thing you 
can seem to bank on from an English 
springer spaniel. He will trade you a 
lifeful of love for the privilege of lying 
at your feet. 

When only a pup, he elected himself 
guardian of our premises. No stranger 
could enter the yard or knock at the 
door without being uproariously barked 
at. This pup has never bitten any one, 
and I do not know that he would, even 
if the occasion required it; but he is 
enough of a poker player to put up a 
good bluff that few people care to call. 
I doubt if he would defend our home 
against law-breakers; and yet late at 
night, when some disturbance has 
aroused him, there is a note deep down 
in his chest that sounds dangerous. But 
during the day he is full of fun and likes 
nothing better than to play with chil- 
dren and even toddling infants. 


VEN as a puppy he was naturally 

obedient, and it was only sheer ex- 
uberance of healthy animal spirits that 
ever beguiled him into disobedience. 
Movement always attracted him, and 
anything that turned tail and fled was 
an almost irresistible invitation for him 
to come charging after. It was seldom 
that I succeeded in controlling him when 
the action was fast. A stern tone of 
command could make him lose interest 


in a fluttering butterfly and could some- 
times halt him on the track of a fleeing 
cat. But chickens! Many a licking was 
handed out and taken before he finally 
decided that chickens just weren’t worth 
while. 

He was wonderfully intelligent. When 
I talked to him, he would sit and listen 
intently. Much of what I said to him 
he understood, regardless of whether 
the words were shouted, spoken or whis- 
pered. An idea of the understanding in 
that little pup’s head may be gathered 
from the following incident. 


HAD removed a deer scalp from a 

pickle bath preparatory to mounting 
it. In order to wash the salt and alum 
from the hair, I had anchored the scalp 
underwater in a quiet corner of a good- 
sized mill-pond. Before I was able to 
return, a strong wind had sprung up and 
broken the skin away from its moorings. 
When I arrived, the scalp was gone. 
The pond was deep and large, and a 
good-sized tag-alder swamp bordered 
one end of it. 

That scalp might be anywhere. Float- 
ing almost submerged, it could be 
pushed by the wind beneath some over- 
hanging bank, catch on a stick and never 
be found. I had to have it; so I ordered 
the dog to go find it, indicating the 
probable direction with a wave of my 
hand. With a tremendous leap he 
jumped into the pond and with power- 
ful strokes pushed along the mucky 
edge of the swamp until he rounded a 
bend and disappeared. He had no idea 
whatever as to what he had been sent 
for, but in about ten minutes he came . 
swimming back with that heavy, water- 
logged scalp safe in his mouth. Where 
he found it or why he decided that was 
the proper thing to bring back, I don’t 




















know. Apparently he came from under- 
standing ancestors. 

Always, even from the first, when I 
delighted his heart by sending him after 
a ball or a glove, he has been a splendid 
retriever. He will go promptly at com- 
mand after any object I care to send 
him for, return with it quickly, and sit 
at my feet until I remove the object 
from his mouth. If I order him to do so 
he will carry objects in his mouth either 
at ease or at heel. 


OMEWHERE I have read that cer- 
tain gun dogs refuse to retrieve 
woodcock. This has never been the case 
with my springer. It has been keen 
pleasure for him to rout these long- 
billed clowns from among gay autumn 
leaves and send them spinning into the 
air. Sometimes he brings their plump 
bodies back to my feet. Fur, feather, fin, 
or felt slippers—he’s anxious to fetch. 
The fly in the ointment is that 
he is hard-mouthed. Although 
not so bad as he was in his 
younger, chicken-chasing days, 
he still enjoys giving a rabbit 
or pheasant an entirely unneces- 
sary crunch or two. Of course, I 
hope that this habit will event- 
ually disappear—but at best it 
is only a hope. 

Perhaps this fault was abetted 
by an encounter he had during 
his puppy days with a weasel. 
This weasel, which was an aver- 
age-sized, full-grown female, was 
dodging around my back yard 
and reconnoitering a neighbor’s 
chicken pen with a boldness that 
was foolish in view of the fact 
that I kept a shotgun handy. 
Somehow all but three pellets of 
the light charge failed to con- 
nect, and a lightly wounded 
weasel dodged under some old 
boards. At the sound of the gun, 
Paddler came dashing around a 
corner, struck the strong scent, 
cornered the weasel, and grabbed 
at her. When it comes to grab- 
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bing, a weasel isn’t slow. There was a 
howl of pain from Paddler. He dropped 
his prey, but lunged toward it again. 
The weasel squeaked viciously, there 
was another yelp of anguish from the 
dog, and then the puppy came proudly 
bringing me the crushed body of the 
weasel between jaws beginning to drip 
with his own blood. 

When I first started training him to 
retrieve from water, I shot a pigeon 
down into the mill-pond. Unfortunately, 
he did not see the bird fall, and so did 
not know what he was being sent for. 
It took considerable urging to entice 
him to make his maiden leap from a 
wall into the water nearly two feet be- 
low him. He struck with a tremendous 
splash, and the clumsy movements of 
his large paws as he churned the water 
suggested his name of Paddler. 

The pigeon had dropped a long way 
out, and after a short circle Paddler had 





(Above) He likes to sit and hold a duck. (Below) Bringing in a black duck 





returned empty-mouthed. Again I or- 
dered him out, but with the same result. 
The third time I sent him he was des- 
perate. He knew that he was supposed 
to return with something; so, noticing 
a lily-pad swayed about by the breeze, 
he splashed over to it, bit out a good- 
sized chunk and brought it to me, hop- 
ing against hope, I suppose, that it 
might do. After that I didn’t have the 
heart to send him back until the wind 
had blown the pigeon in where he 
could see it; whereupon he retrieved it 
eagerly. Since that day he has loved to 
be in the water, whether after game or 
for a swim and frolic with the children. 
A very human trait he possesses, one 
that is characteristic of his sex, is 
selfishness. If the rascal can gulp down 
his own dinner and push his bed mate, 
the cat, to one side, and then eat the 
cat’s meal, that is a fine idea. But let 
the cat come too close to his pan, and 
the feline is instantly warned 
away by a nasty growl. He is 
very fond of this cat, but I hon- 
estly believe that he would 
starve the cat to death if not 
interfered with. Also, he can 
tolerate my showing some affec- 
tion to my wife and the baby, 
but apparently it is socially de- 
grading for me to pet this cat 
that curls up with him winter 
nights and was a member of the 
household before he arrived. 


} his younger days a trip to 
the fields or woods was to 
him what a picnic is to chil- 
dren—an opportunity to frolic, 
to run wild and have an up- 
roariously good time, and to dis- 
card discipline. Although each 
autumn finds him more sedate, 
he still dislikes the restraint of 
hunting under the gun. Too 
often his idea of an ideal day 
afield is to range far and wide, 
fast and furiously, to plunge 
through the cover with wild 
aban- (Continued on page 52) 








Back strangle release. See photos of land demon- 
stration below 





In the back strangle release, grasp lower arm by 
elbow and wrist, and then— 





—reverse positions by twisting arm and ducking 
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PART III 


OT so many years ago the clutch of a drowning man was some- 
thing to be mentioned in a low voice. The false information was 
disseminated—and still is—that a would-be rescuer caught in a 
“death grip” had but one slight chance of saving himself, let 
alone the subject. Only a blow which would render the victim uncon- 
scious might be his salvation. Even today it is surprising, and unfortu- 
nate, how many of our population accept this fallacy as the truth. 

As a matter of fact, it is next to impossible for a rescuer to knock out 
a drowning man with his fist. The reasons should be obvious. He cannot 
swing a blow forceful enough, inasmuch as a part of that swinging arm 
is below the surface and subject to the resistance of the water. More- 
over, the rescuer has no foothold; hence the force of a blow will travel 
backward as well as forward. In spite of the fact that you may hear of 
knock-outs having been accomplished in the course of a water rescue, 
let us eliminate the practicability of this method. 

It cannot be denied that grips of drowning persons are dangerous, but 
they can be broken with sane thinking and proper application of strength 
by any average swimmer of ordinary build. There should seldom arise 
a situation in which a practiced rescuer may not save the subject without 
endangering himself. And by a “practiced rescuer” I do not mean a pro- 
fessional life-guard, but any capable swimmer who has learned and prac- 
ticed release methods and other life-saving technique. 

Proper approaches have been recommended so that strangle holds may 
be avoided. It is even advised that a rescuer sometimes wait out of reach 
while a particularly desperate person exhausts himself. A weakened sub- 
ject is much more easily controlled. But despite all precautions, we must 
face the fact that rescuers do get caught in the clutches of drowning 
persons. In view of this possibility, let us consider a test case. 


UPPOSE you have been called upon to perform a swimming rescue 

unassisted. You are absolutely without boat, buoy or floating support 
of any kind. Your approach swim has been short, and you have at- 
tempted to make a safe approach. But it is your misfortune to have the 
drowning man grasp you in what may well be described as a front strangle 
hold. Both of his arms are locked around your neck, and even his head 
is hooked over one of your shoulders. His tendency is to climb right out 
on top of you, which, of course, shoves you under. 

What would you do? 

It is essential that you keep your head and not give way to the feeling 
that you should fight him off, although you may be aware that he can 
drown you in less than three minutes if you are unable to break this 
hold. Yet you should be able to release yourself and have him under 
control in a carry in less than a minute. 

As you feel the struggling man’s arms close around your neck take a 
deep breath so that you may not be dragged below the surface gasping. 
The subject’s head is over your right shoulder. Place your right hand 
above his circling arms and against his right cheek; you may have to pry 
between yours and his to do this. Your thumb is hooked under the edge of 
his jaw. Your left hand finds his right elbow, your thumb holding tightly 
in the hollow just above the inside of the elbow. These movements have 
taken you but a few seconds. 

Now, if you are not already under, take another deep breath—although 
the first breath should be sufficient—and submerge yourself with the sub- 
ject. All breaks are best accomplished below the surface. It is to your 
advantage for this reason: when the subject finds himself dragged under, 
he will tend to release his hold as he attempts to “climb” back to air. 

Under water, you apply force, pushing his head to the right with your 
hand on his cheek, and lifting and following through with your hand on 
his elbow. Then you duck under his arms, continuing to push on the elbow 
until he is turned, with his back to you. But even at this point do not 
release that elbow, although you have removed your hand from his face. 
Now you proceed as in the rear approach, hooking your free hand under 
his chin in order to tilt his head back and level him. When you have 
him by the chin, release the elbow and use this hand, if necessary, to push 
up on his hips in an effort to get him in a horizontal position at the surface. 

This front strangle hold may be performed to either side, the subject 
being turned in the direction his head lies from yours. If his head is 
directly in front, the direction of turn is optional. It is needless to say 

















| You Do: 


If you were caught in the “death grip” of a drowning 
man, could you get away? 


that this release must be practiced thoroughly. The important steps to 
be remembered are: push sidewise with the hand. against the cheek; lift 
with the hand on the elbow; duck under the circling arms. 

The back strangle hold is another form of “death grip” which you 
should prepare yourself to combat. Here you remember to take the same 
deep breath before you go under. Protect your throat, if you have time, 
by lowering your chin to your chest. Now grip the subject’s lower arm— 
the one you contact first when reaching up—one hand at the elbow, the 
other at the wrist. Hold it firmly. Twist the subject’s hand downward and 
push up on the elbow, at the same time ducking under his arms. Continue 
to twist the arm until your positions are reversed and you have an arm- 
lock hold. Maintaining this grip on the wrist, you push up so that it con- 
tacts the subject’s back and raises him horizontally. Your free hand is 
used on his chin to tilt and level him. 


T may seem alarming to some who have never considered the problem 

that these releases are best accomplished under water. It is a direct 
contradiction of the “death grip” fallacy, that once you have been 
dragged under by a drowning person he will never let go. 

Proficiency in life-saving technique requires mental as well as physical 
effort. You may well understand what your subject fears, since you too 
are likely to have misgivings about the same thing. Here is where your 
nerve (mental strength) comes into play, and you coolly utilize the ten- 
dencies of your subject. 

As you read this you may ask why pain may not be inflicted to make 
the subject release you. The answer is that a desperate person fighting 
for his life is practically immune from superficial pain and is not likely 
to be affected by such methods. You must consider him temporarily 
insane. 

A subject may clutch your clothing frantically, if you are wearing 
any, and this is another reason why you should remove all but your 
lightest apparel before performing a swimming rescue. A grip on light 
clothing will tear loose, while one on a strong outer garment may prove 
disastrous. 

Consider a case in which a drowning man catches hold of your wrist 
or wrists. In the latter case, he will probably have them from the under 
side, since in the water your hands are generally somewhat lifted. To 
break this hold, snap the hands downward, which movement will twist 
his wrists and release your own. This method also tends to push him be- 
low the surface, which, as was pointed out, is to your advantage. 


UPPOSE a drowning man obtains what is commonly called a double 
wrist lock—both hands grasping your right forearm, for example. The 
problem here may prove more difficult. Reach across with your left hand 
and grasp his left wrist. Push him under, at the same time raising your 
left foot over his arms and placing it in the hollow of his right shoulder. 
Straighten your leg in a push—not a kick—and pull and twist the arm 
you have grasped. This action will turn the subject and tend to level him 
on the surface on his back. Now come into a carry while he is still mov- 
ing toward you. 

In a case where two persons are locked together in a front strangle 
hold the feet are also brought into play. You swim to a position behind 
the one who seems to be in the greater distress and grasp him under the 
chin with both hands. Take care not to press on his throat. Then you 
raise one foot over their arms and place it on the chest of the other man 
below the throat. Now push the opposite subject down and away with 
your foot, and pull the other up by the chin, thus separating them. If 
you have no help at hand, you must tow the weaker man to safety and 
return for the second. Two frantic persons at one time are too much for 
any one but an expert to handle in the water. 

As I approach the end of this third and last article on water safety I 
find that in every test case the subject has been a person made irrational 
by fear of death. However, not all persons who call for help are in such 
a mental state. They-may be fair swimmers who have become exhausted 
while attempting to swim a distance which they should never have at- 
tempted. Misjudgment of distance is a common error. 

It may be that you and a companion are swimming to safety from the 
scene of some accident. You may even be con- (Continued on page 54) 


Breaking the front strangle hold and exploding the 


“death grip” myth 


A quick and sure way of breaking a double grip 


on one wrist 





How to carry a tired swimmer 
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The Sotsion of Rhtution 


A method by which any stream can be cleaned up 


N the north side of 

the stream there was 

a steep cut bank. Op- 

posite and down- 

stream from the cut a gravel 

shingle tapered gradually into 

water that I knew was too 

deep for my waders. Waist- 

deep, I stood perfectly still, 

watching the current as it 

swirled along the high bank 
upstream from me. 

A moment before I thought 
I had caught the sign of a 
feeding trout. Often big fel- 
lows will suck in their food 
and_ scarcely dimple the 
water. Again I saw it, and I 
worked out enough line to 
drop the small dry fly into 
the current above the fish. 
Gathering in my slack so as 
not to drag the fly, I waited. 
Rising slowly, he took the 
lure but with considerable 
more commotion than he had 
made when feeding on nat- 
ural bait. When he felt the 
hook, he did what many a 
big brown trout has done be- 
fore him. Without much 
commotion or excitement he 
simply started to go places. 
Letting the reel run free, I 
floundered after him, thank- 
ing my lucky star that he had 
started upstream instead of 
down. Once out on _ the 
shingle, I had the best of 
him, and I knew that in due time, unless 
the little No. 14 hook cut through, he 
would be my fish. 

The water was as clear as crystal, and 
I could see him, some two feet under 
the surface, doggedly fighting the arched 
bamboo. His mouth was hanging open— 
a beautiful brown trout perhaps twenty 
inches in length. Then all of a sudden 
the water began to get cloudy. It turned 
to a milky white. 

I wondered what could possibly cause 
this change. The water became so opaque 
that I could scarcely see the fish, even 
when I had him near the surface. As I 
was about to net him I discovered what 
had discolored the water. Somewhere 
above, untreated domestic sewage had 
been released in one of the prettiest 
trout streams that ever lay out of doors! 
So disgusting was the discovery that my 
fishing ended then and there. 

This stream was the West Branch of 
the Ausable in northern New York. 

Immediately I conducted an investi- 
gation and found that the village of 
Lake Placid, which by the way is a 
small city, was dumping its domestic 
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stream in the East 


waste into the stream. Even when I saw 
it with my own eyes, it was difficult to 
believe that the officials of any com- 
munity would be so careless of the 
health of the hundreds of sportsmen 
who fish these waters and of the villag- 
ers and others who live along the shores 
of the stream below. Surely they would 
remedy the condition immediately it was 
called to their attention. 


ETTING into my car, I drove to 
the village and talked with the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He assured me that the matter would 
be taken care of immediately. He ex- 
plained that the village was pressed for 
funds and that just as soon as they could 
get a little money ahead they were going 
to do the very things that I desired done. 
This conversation took place in 1929. 
In 1930 the pollution in the West 
Branch of the Ausable was more in 
evidence than it had been the year be- 
fore. Words can not picture the condi- 
tions I found on this stream. Again I 
took the matter up with the secretary 
of the Lake Placid Chamber of Com- 
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The West Branch of the Ausable River—prettiest trout 


merce; I talked with residents 
of the village about condi- 
tions and in general did con- 
siderable storming about. I 
received more promises that 
the matter would be taken 
care of. Friends of mine also 
took the matter up with Lake 
Placid officials and prominent 
citizens. One gentleman who 
addressed the local sports- 
men’s association discussed in 
open meeting the pollution of 
the Ausable River by the 
village of Lake Placid. 

Then I wrote the New 
York State Conservation 
Commission and told them 
of conditions as I had found 
them and asked that they in- 
vestigate and make the vil- 
lage come to time. I hesitated 
to take the matter up with 
the state, as I felt that in the 
name of all that is decent the 
soiling of this beautiful stream 
should stop as soon as those 
guilty realized what they were 
doing. Unable to get results, 
I took the only course open 
and appealed to the state of 
New York. 


ERE again my efforts 
were doomed to failure. 
The reply which I received 
was most disheartening. The 
Conservation Commission ad- 
mitted that a most disgrace- 
ful condition existed, but claimed that 
they were helpless because they could 
not prove that the heavy flow of sewage 
was harming fish life. I saw the report 
from their inspector which painted the 
true picture as I had found it. He ad- 
mitted that sewage was being dumped 
into the stream and that the banks were 
covered with slime and that a sludge 
had collected on the bottom, but he had 
no dead fish, which constitutes the evi- 
dence he must have to go to court under 
the existing New York law. In other 
words, he must prove that the sewage 
was injurious to the fish in the stream; 
and on the contrary, he knew it to be a 
fact that large fish were often caught 
where the pollution was most noticéable. 
Every fish culturist knows that sew- 
age lowers the oxygen content in water 
and that during the hot summer months 
no trout stream has too much oxygen. 
But aside from that fact, who wants to 
fish in sewage? Who would eat a fish that 
came out of a filthy stream? Without 
doubt the Ausable is the most beautiful 
trout water east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but the very thought of the filth 
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dumped into it by a municipality spoiled 
that beauty, regardless of its gorges and 
chasms. 

Again I wrote the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lake Placid 
and appealed to him to do something at 
once. In time I received word from 
the gentleman that the matter would be 
taken care of. Later I was advised that 
“action is being taken to rectify the al- 
leged nuisance.” 


ATE in the summer of 1930 condi- 
tions were a little better, but not 
much. The sewage was being treated 
chemically. It seemed to me that a new 
odor had been added. The sewage efflu- 
ent was being discharged into Chubb 
River, which flows directly into the West 
Branch of the Ausable. Where the Chubb 
entered the larger stream the water was 
opaque and there were no fish in the 
vicinity. Native fishermen told me that 
I would have to go a good way down- 
stream before I could catch a mess of 
trout—provided I cared to fish. 

When I first reported the conditions 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Lake 
Placid, I felt that I was doing a favor. 
It seemed reasonable that a municipality 
which depended to a great extent on the 
support of the tourists and sportsmen 
could not afford to tolerate such condi- 
tions. Apparently those with whom I had 
dealt were not impressed. Every attempt 
to remedy conditions had met with fail- 
ure. It was the same old story. Pollution 
could not be controlled. 

Early in 1931 the matter was dis- 
cussed at a Fretp & Stream editorial 
meeting, and it was decided that Fretp 
& StrreaAM would fight the matter out 
in court if necessary, to the end that its 
readers and sportsmen generally would 
have a clean Ausable River. It was fur- 
ther hoped that this action would estab- 
lish a precedent and develop a means 
whereby other municipalities that were 
despoiling public waters could be brought 
to time. 

We secured the services of an attor- 
ney. In due time he informed us that if 
property damage could be proved we 
could secure judgment against the vil- 
lage of Lake Placid, but to do this we 
would have to acquire property along 
the stream. About the time this had 
been arranged our attorney, who had 
dug deeper into the case, as attorneys 
have a habit of doing, discovered that 
the purchase of an acre or two of land 
by Fretp & Stream along the Ausable 
River would not do the trick. A decision 
had been found which made it plain that 
if we acquired land with knowledge that 
the stream was already polluted we 
could not claim damage. 


ATER our attorney assured us that 
he had solved the problem. Any 
sportsmen’s organization could compel 
a municipality to stop dumping sewage 
into trout waters—or for that matter, 
any industry which was damaging a 
stream could be made to clean house in 
short order. All that was necessary was 
to form an association of property 
owners along the stream and bring ac- 
tion in the name of such organization. 
The Ausable, (Continued on page 57) 





The Solution of Pollution 










Filter beds of the old plant, which looked as though they had not been used for years. 
Chubb River flows along the edge of the plateau 





Where the solids from the Lake Placid sewer were discharged. Chubb River flows 
between the flat and the trees 
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Same scene as directly above, since the installation of the new plant. Note bulkhead 
to prevent overflow into the river 
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THE BEAR AND HIS SMALL COUSIN, THE 
RACCOON, ARE INCLINED TO PACE 
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JUMP ALIKE 





ELK, ANTELOPE, WHITE-TAILED 
AND BLACK-TAILED DEER, 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND GOATS 
GALLOP WHEN AT SPEED. FOR 











MULE DEER HAVE A UNIQUE 
BOUNDING GAIT. TWENTY-FIVE 
FEET TO A LEAP IS KNOWN 
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The great shark that swallowed my amber jack 


OUR of us sat in the stern of the comfortable cabin 

4 cruiser—Doc, C.C., Hapsburg and I. From the tips 

of our rods four lines stretched back into the creamy 

wake kicked up by the slowly churning propeller. 
At the end of each line was a light steel leader and a 
mackerel squid. 

Our guide and skipper, Shep, called a warning to us: 
“You're apt to pick up something when we pass this buoy.” 

I saw Doc straighten expectantly. It was his first sea-fish- 
ing trip. The red of the can buoy came into the range of my 
vision; we passed very close to it. The doctor’s line ran 
taut, his rod bowed. “I’ve got one!” he cried. 

“Reel him in,” said Shep, who had lashed the wheel and 
joined us. 

Eagerly the doctor turned the crank, his eyes alight with 
the thrill that only a true sportsman knows. He raised the 
tip of his rod, and a blue runner about a foot long struggled 
at the end of the line. Expertly Shep removed it and flipped 
it into the live-bait well. By this time Hapsburg was bringing 
in one of the little fellows. Then, simultaneously, C.C. and 
I had strikes. 

“Say,” said the doctor to me as he paid out his line, “fish- 
ing’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 

Hapsburg grinned, and his eyes were twinkling as he an- 
swered: “Fishing? Why, Doc, you ain’t seen nothin’ yet! 
These things we’re catching now are to be used as bait.” 

“Bait!” The doctor favored us with an unbelieving stare; 
then he grinned back at us. “Say, what are you fellows letting 
me in for, anyway?” 

Around the buoy we circled, picking up one, two or three 
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‘They Call 
Him 
A mberjack 


Angling for whatever the Gulf of 
Mexico has to offer 


By PAUL EVAN LEHMAN 


runners on each swing, until at last Shep looked down 
into the well and flipped on the cover with his foot. 
“Reel in,” he said briefly. “We have enough.” 

The lines in, Shep opened the throttle, and the 100 
horse-power motor roared. The cruiser lifted her 
nose into the air and streaked for the great open ex- 
panse of the Gulf of Mexico. Hapsburg and C.C. 
went forward to rig the big outfits; I remained to 
keep Doc company. 

The doctor was literally quivering with the thrill 
of his bait catching and the expectation of what was 
to come. “Just what are we after?” he asked me. 

“Amberjack,” I replied. 

“Amberjack? Why, that’s the name of our boat, 
isn’t it?” 

It was. I went on to tell the doctor about the fish. 
“Other names for the amberjack are great amberfish 
and coronado. If you buy him in fillets, the fish man 
will probably refer to him as Southern salmon. The 
scientific name is something like Serio/a lalandi, and 
he is shaped a lot like the California yellowtail, or 
Seriola dorsalis. But the scientific name sounds too much 
like a breakfast food to fit the fish -we’re after. The amber- 
jack hangs around big patches of coral, chiefly, I suppose, 
because the smaller fish on which he lives find their hiding 
places there. He belongs to the pompano family, and the 
largest one caught on fishing tackle weighed one hundred and 
ten pounds.” 

Doc sat up suddenly. “One hundred and ten pounds!” 

“T think that’s the weight; but we’re not likely to tangle 
with anything that heavy. Our fish will probably run between 
forty and eighty. You notice that I said ‘probably.’ You 
never can tell what you’re going to get mixed up with out 
here. That accounts for one of the big thrills of sea fishing.” 

Doc was to realize the truth of my statement before the 
day was well started. 

In a seemingly short while the shore line had dropped be- 
low the horizon, only the upper towers of a big beach hotel 
showing against the eastern sky. Off to the southeast, the 
water tank on Egmont Key was the only visible landmark. 
All about us rippled and swelled the blue-black waters of 
the Gulf. 

The roar of the motor was suddenly stilled, the Amberjack 
settled her saucy nose in the water, and we drifted to a stop. 
Shep, with that unerring instinct of his, had brought us 
directly to the little white flag he had anchored over the 
amberjack hole. Behind Doc and myself, C.C. and Haps- 
burg had finished rigging the heavy rods with their drag- 
handle reels. 

Shep hooked an energetic blue runner through the back 
immediately beneath the dorsal fin. He made the cast, set 














They Call Him Amberjack 


the drag stop, and handed the outfit to the doctor. “When he 
strikes, let him take it until you’re sure he has it good,” he 
instructed. “Then set the hook. The drag will take care of 
your line.” 

I started folding and removing the chairs while the doctor 
stood waiting for the strike. Before I had finished I heard 
his reel whistle. Ten—twenty—thirty feet ran out despite 
the set of the drag. 

“Sock him!” yelled Shep, and the doctor “socked.” 

“You got him!” said C.C. 

All four of us moved up to watch and advise. It was the 
doctor’s first big fish, you must remember. We all knew just 
what delicious thrills he was experiencing then. Had not each 
of us felt that first mighty surge of his first big game-fish? 
Body tense and rigid, eyes as big as teacups, sweat standing 
out on the forehead, we had stood just as Doc was stand- 
ing now. Yes, it’s a great sensation, playing that first big fish! 


OC had angled for the gamy trout and pickerel; many a 

bass had risen to his lure—but for once he had to call 
upon something else in addition to skill and caution. He was 
pitted against fifty pounds of fighting fish gone temporarily 
crazy, and the doctor found that he had to call into play 
every atom of his physical strength to combat the vicious 
lunges of Mr. Amberjack. He found himself staggering a bit 
as the line whipped savagely through the water and the reel 
whistled its protest against the discs of the brake. He found 
that he had to move from one side of the boat to the other 
as the fish ranged; found that he had to bend over the stern 
occasionally to lower the tip of the rod beneath the pro- 
peller blades, being careful not to allow the rod to get against 
the boat. Yes, Doc learned a lot about amberjack in those 
first few minutes. 

But he was game. He soon learned how to handle himself 
—got the feel of the thing, as it were. He learned to take 
advantage of the fish at the end of each fierce rush and pump 
him up by lifting him bodily with the rod, then quickly reel- 
ing in the slack as he lowered the tip. He was still wabbling 
a bit, but it was from 
weariness now. A big 
amberjack can take 
more out of a man in 
a few minutes than 
any other fish of his 
size that I have ever 
tangled with. He is 
heavy, and he runs 
deep. When he sights 
the boat and turns 
tail—well, about all 
one can do is to let 
him go and pray that 
the line will hold. 

We saw now that 
Doc had the fish un- 
der control; so we 
started kidding him a 
bit. Hapsburg sidled 
up to him and pointed 
a forefinger at the 


knob on the drag 
handle. “You see that 
little black thing, 
Doc?” he asked. 


“You're supposed to turn that if you want to get the fish up.” 
At that particular time the doctor was quite busy keeping 
himself in the boat. Mr. Amberjack had started south in 
what was to be his final long run. Doc’s rod was bent into an 
Indian bow, and he was fighting to keep it away from con- 
tact with the boat. ““Yes—I know,” panted Doc. “I’m—just 
playing—with him now. I'll reel him in—directly.” 

The fish turned, and Doc started pumping. “How much— 
do you think—he’ll weigh?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’ll go five or six pounds,” answered Shep lacon- 
ically, winking at me. 

The doctor turned his indignant gaze upon Shep, then saw 
the grins on our faces. He smiled. “You fellows—wouldn’t 
kid me—would you?” 

He had the amberjack in sight now, a medley of white 
and slate gray in the clear, dark waters of the Gulf. Mr. 





He is not particularly fast, but game to the core 


Amberjack was licked, and had turned on his side in token 
of surrender. A few more weak runs which the doctor easily 
checked, and Shep gaffed him and lifted him over the side. 

“Great guns!” exclaimed the doctor at sight of him. “Did 
you say five or six pounds?” He wabbled over to the water 
cooler and sank into a chair. 

The fish would weigh a good fifty! 

C.C. and Hapsburg baited and cast. Fishing more than two 
at a time would have been crowding things a bit. Even with 
experienced hands, there was the danger of fouling lines as 
the anglers moved from one side of the boat to the other 
to meet the whims of their fish. They made their strikes at 
about the same time, and soon they too were contending with 
straining rod and singing line. 

I watched them critically, the doctor interestedly. He was 
learning more every minute. They had their fish whipped in 
short order. Both C.C. and Hapsburg were fishermen from 
the soles of their feet to the crowns of their heads. 

“You might as well get ready,” said Shep to me. 

I picked up my rig. It wasn’t quite so heavy as the one the 
doctor had used, but I had built it myself and it was time- 
tested and sturdy. I was using a 3/0 reel with drag handle, 
filled with new line. 

I put on a good-sized runner and made my cast. The little 
rascal came running back toward the boat, an amberjack 
about two feet behind him. Not wishing a strike so close in, 
I reeled up hurriedly and cast again. Once more the runner 
came toward me, Mr. Amberjack on his tail. 

“Try a little farther out,” suggested Shep. 

I did. We both saw the little fellow streaking for the boat 
—saw the amberjack when he struck. The latter point is 
essential in view of what followed. 

The amberjack took the bait and started down. I let him 
swallow it, then struck quickly and viciously. By the surge 
which followed I knew that he was securely hooked. 

For a while he had me hopping about the boat. I didn’t 
try to horse him, for I think a whoie lot of that rod of mine 
and I’d much rather play them. But somehow he wasn’t 
acting like an amber- 
jack, it seemed. Both 
Shep and I had seen 
him when he struck, 
and he certainly didn’t 
appear to be any 
larger than the aver- 
age; in fact, to me he 
appeared rather small, 
yet he continued to 
take line at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

C.C. and Hapsburg 
had brought their fish 
to gaff and were taking 
a well-earned rest, 
kidding me unmerci- 
fully in the meanwhile. 


~ ," THAT are you 

fooling with 
that little fish like 
that for?” asked 
Hapsburg. “You ought 
to have him in by 
this time.” 

“Sure you should,” agreed C. C.“‘Why don’t you handle 
him like we did ours?” 

At that time it happened to be a case of stalemate. The 
fish wouldn’t come up, and I was determined that he 
shouldn’t go down. So I was just standing there, rod bowed 
into a half-circle, thumb pad clamped tight to aid the drag. 
I was breathing hard, and the sweat was running off the end 
of my nose. My shirt had been torn where the butt of the 
rod had caught in it as I was passing the tip under the pro- 
peller. There was a gash in my trousers where the rod had 
been resting. I was as tired as the fish. 

The doctor walked over gravely and pointed a lean fore- 
finger at the reel handle. “That little black knob,” he said 
soberly, “should be rapidly turned if you wish the fish to 
rise to the surface.” 

I added a somewhat thin laugh to (Continued on page 58) 
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HIRTY years ago the Meadows 

of the Hackensack were a marsh- 

land wilderness such as no man 

would think to find almost within 
sight of New York’s hazy sky-line. A 
dozen or more miles long and from a 
half to three in width, they swept in a 
level, all but unbroken, stretch south- 
ward from low hills until they merged 
into the reedy margin of Newark Bay. 
The factories, dumps and reclaimed 
areas which mar them now were scarcely 
dreamed of then; the only interruptions 
of the vast sea of grass and meandering 
tidal creeks were the railways and roads 
which, at rare intervals, cut straight 
lines across its flat expanse. One could 
be as forgotten there as in some fastness 
of the Far North. 

There was much to draw the sports- 
man to the Meadows in those days. In 
summer, when the miles of marsh grass 
were alight with the pink blossoms of 
the mallows, there were perch galore and 
sometimes striped bass to be caught in 
the innumerable brackish tide-ways and 
out on the flats. With the approach of 
autumn, game birds came in increasing 
numbers—teal, black duck and mallard, 
sora, English snipe and often, after a 
heavy northeaster, strings of redheads, 
broadbills and now and then a wary, 
straggling gang of geese. 

To us Jerseyites who haunted the 
Meadows with boat and gun and rod 
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: ‘The Sink Hote 


A “Narrowest Escape from Death” that might befall any 


duck or snipe shooter 
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there was hardly a month in the year 
when their interest was at low ebb. 

Partly because it was the first sport 
of the autumn but more on account of 
its own excellence, the September sora 
shooting was always a prominent fea- 
ture of the region in the old days. Gen- 
erally we hunted the birds at high tide, 
poling flat-bottomed skiffs through the 
endless wastes of wild rice and bind- 
weed, taking our shots as they came and, 
when a flight was in, bagging as many 
as thirty or forty to the gun. Pleasant 
shooting withal in the golden sunshine 
of early fall, and not without its own 
excitements as an unexpected bunch of 
bluewings whizzed up from a hidden pool 
or a brace of blacks, circling restlessly, 
gave a chance for a quick change of 
shells and a long-range shot. 

But there were a few hardy souls 
among us who, wearying of the ease of 
the skiff shooting, used to don hip boots 
and the oldest and scantiest of clothes 
and “walk up” our game at low tide. 
That was work! Hours of floundering, 
of sweat, of endless staggering through 
mud, water and cat-tails. Yes, and some- 
times it brought moments on which one 
cannot look back, even after all these 
years, without an involuntary shudder. 

Late in September of 1904, as I recall 
it, the Meadows struck at me with that 
silent, overwhelming power which al- 
ways lurked beneath their calm surface. 
















How menacing that stroke was, and with 
what peculiar horror it was invested, let 
the narrative which follows furnish the 
evidence. 

It was nearing dusk of a cloudless, 
smiling day. For two hours I had slogged 
and sloshed over favorite grounds, drop- 
ping a bird here and missing one there. 
Soon it would be too dark to shoot, but 
there remained untried one especially 
choice bit of cover which I might still 
have time to beat out before heading 
at last for high ground and the long 
tramp homeward. 

The tide had turned when I pushed 
through the cat-tails and came to the 
margin of the creek which, snaking 
through the very heart of the marshes, 
alone intervened between me and the 
final spot. Dark, steady and inexorable, 
the water was slipping in between broad, 
flat banks of mud which, by the time the 
full moon rose, would be deep beneath 
the silent flow. 


ROM boyhood I had haunted that 

part of the Meadows, and I thought I 
knew its every foot. Dozens of times I 
had crossed the creek at about this point 
—nothing to it except thirty or forty 
feet of squdgy, knee-deep plowing, and 
then comparatively firm going on the 
farther side. Perfectly simple. I swung 
up my light 16-gauge to keep it out of 
harm’s way, and pushed off. 


























The Sink Hole 
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Another plunge—and suddenly there was no bottom! 





Sqush, heave—sqush, heave—almost 
to the shallow stream in the middle. 
Across it, and only a few yards to go. 
Another plunge—and suddenly there 
was no more bottom! 

Action, psychologists tell us, can be 
quicker than thought—an involuntary, 
instinctive clutch that has no conscious 
direction. It must have been that which 
threw me forward, arms outstretched, as 
I shot down into the ooze to my waist. 
A desperate chance and utterly unrea- 
soned, but it checked that swift sinking, 
at least temporarily. 

For the moment I wasn’t particularly 
nervous; it seemed just a case of sprawl- 
ing out of there any old way and being 
more careful in the future. Yes, that was 
all. Cautiously I started to lift one foot. 
It was bogged tight in the lower layer 
of mud and didn’t budge an inch. Worse 
than that, the effort settled me still 
deeper. 

Then, I want to tell you, I was scared! 
Stuck fast, completely isolated, sinking 
deeper every time I tried to heave loose 
—and the tide rising. No use to shout or 
fire distress signals; the nearest human 
being was a mile away, and the sound 
of gunshots was too common on the 
Meadows to attract attention, anyway. 

It’s a pretty ugly sensation to be 
trapped like that—to feel so utterly 
helpless and to realize that in two or 





three hours there’ll be a foot of water 
over your head, even if you don’t sink 
any farther into the ooze. It gives you 
an empty feeling at the pit of the 
stomach and an overpowering surge of 
panic and a rush of crazy, unrelated 
thoughts that have no bearing on the 
situation and lead you nowhere. I went 
through all that, and believe me, it 
wasn’t pleasant. 


ND then the weakness of reaction, 
and as I sprawled there in the mud 
like a half-buried log an idea began to 
take hazy form: lift myself out! But 
how, with nothing to catch hold of? 
Some old coot claimed he lifted himself 
by his boot-straps—there might be 
something in that! I caught at the 
thought with a sharp, curiously clear- 
headed concentration. 

Boots—there was the one chance. Skin 
out of them, leave them bogged where 
they were, and maybe I could half swim, 
half squirm to firmer footing. They came 
to my crotch, and the tops ended in loop 
straps fastened to my belt. There was a 
buckle on each of those straps— 

Slowly, cautiously as a cat stalking a 
bird, I moved one supporting arm in, 
back and down the outside of a thigh. 
Yes, there was the buckle, so familiar to 
the touch. A moment of fumbling, and 
the strap came free. Then back with the 


arm to where the hand could reach and 
gain the support of the gun lying cross- 
wise in the mud, and repeat the 
maneuver on the other side. There! Now 
we'll see! I caught a long breath, pressed 
down on the gun with both hands, 
wriggled my feet to start them slipping 
from the boots—and went down deeper! 

For a minute I came near quitting. 
The realization that there wasn’t a de- 
cent purchase to be had in all that black 
ooze was about the final touch. But right 
on the heels of that feeling came another 
thought—the old trick that the marsh 
boatmen had of setting the jaws of their 
push-poles on a wad of grasses where the 
going was softest. If I could work some 
cat-tails or wild rice under the gun for 
support it might turn the trick. 


AVE you ever literally caught at a 
straw, knowing that your life de- 
pended upon getting hold of it? Then 
maybe you have an idea how I felt as, 
with infinite care lest the movement 
make matters still worse, I pawed 
around in the half darkness and, bit by 
bit, gathered a few handfuls of the dead, 
battered vegetation that lay there in the 
slime and worked it under that little 
old sixteen, already half a foot beneath 
the surface. 
Finally there was no more. The last, 
crucial test (Continued on page 56) 
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Only time-tried equipment will stand the 
gaff on pack trips in this kind of country 


he Att-Round 


Clamping Outfit 


A ter years of experiment- 


ing, we are now satisfied 


HE old-timer will snort at this 

title and swear there is “no such 

animal.” And it is obvious, of 

course, that the complete equip- 
ment for a permanent camp could not 
be adapted to a canoe voyage or a back- 
packing trip. But there is a middle 
ground, where a modest outfit will in- 
sure comfort for automobile camping, 
the permanent camp, week-end journeys 
to mountain and desert, and pack-horse 
trips into the high mountains; and this 
outfit will also fill the bill through a wide 
range of climatic conditions. 

Like many others, I have experi- 
mented for years with various equip- 
ment, adding, discarding and condemn- 
ing, in an effort to find a good all-purpose 
outfit that will not overflow the store 
room and occupy the odd corners in the 
house. The result has stood the gaff on 
a great many trips of the kind above 
mentioned, in the West, and there seems 
nothing particularly desirable to be 
added to it. Whether it would do for 
the Northern canoe man I cannot say, 
for he has certain special problems; but 
I believe that with some reduction of 
weight, much of this equipment would 
do for him. However, I make no claims 
for my choice. It is merely offered for 
the benefit of the newcomer in this 
camping game. 

Like nearly every one else, we drive 
in the car, perhaps for several days, to 
the chosen permanent camp or packing- 
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in point. Thus the problem was a com- 
plete and compact road outfit, comfort- 
able enough for the permanent camp if 
need be, yet capable of going on the 
pack-animals without undue weight and 
bulk. Of course, mountain travel elimi- 
nated my trailer with its self-contained 
tent and excellent beds. 

We used for years a little tarpaulin 
tent, which made a half pyramid when 
erected with one pole. As a shelter, in 
rude A tent style, it covered four beds 
and the food, but it turned only rain, not 
wind. Its good feature was light weight 
coupled with compactness. The tarpaulin 
and the army pup tent both served well 
when genuine comfort was secondary. 
But as we grow older we realize that it 
pays to go to some trouble to be really 
comfortable; that enough hardship will 
enter in spite of crafty planning and 
preparation. 

The wall tent will do for the perma- 
nent camp only, for it is heavy and takes 
time to erect it properly. The hiker’s 
shelter tent is weather-proof but lacks 
head room. Therefore, we finally adopted 
the all-purpose umbrella tent. 

The cost of mine just accounted for 
a twenty-dollar bill; so it does not 
compare with the fifty-dollar tent in 
small conveniences. But neither does it 
weigh as much, and with its jointed cen- 
ter pole it packs upon a mule as easily as 
a bed roll. The total weight, with a few 
60-penny spikes for pegs, is 33 pounds. 





CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


This tent is 7 x 9 feet 6 inches and 
has plenty of head room. It will sleep 
four persons easily, or three with ample 
room for all supplies. The material is 
heavy drill, thoroughly waterproofed. In 
several of the lighter materials the 
weight would be reduced about ten 
pounds, but it’ is doubtful if they would 
stand the abrasion and gouging, as has 
this cloth time and again in the car and 
atop a mule pack. A bobbinet window 
and door take care of the “flying var- 
mint” problem, and it has a sewed-in 
floor, of course. 


HE 5 x7 foot door flap works nicely 

as an awning when stretched from 
two poles (usually cut on the spot) by 
pegging out the corner ropes. We carry 
a piece of brown duck with buttons to 
fasten to tent sides and along the edge 
of the awning, thus enclosing three sides 
to form a kitchen or dining room when 
in permanent camp. Of course, this ar- 
rangement is copied from the high-grade 
tent of this type. 

It is needless to say that I have not 
tried every one of the many tent makes 
and styles—few sportsmen have this op- 
portunity—but I do know that this tent 
is good. It is the only real tent I have 
seen that is worth its weight and trouble 
on long pack trips. 

When the subject is camp beds, I al- 
ways think of the excellent ones in my 
trailer, but these cannot be taken on a 











The All-Round Camping Outfit 


pack trip. Likewise the folding camp 
bed. I still have one of the best of this 
type, but it weighs nearly fifty pounds, 
takes considerable time to set up, and 
has a malicious habit of pinching fingers 
during the setting-up process. Also, like 
all other off-the-ground beds, it is cold, 
except during the warmest weather—and 
who wants to camp on the desert in 
summer? So we set about devising a bed 
for the ground, and found the secrets 
to be just two: air and wool. 


HE wife and I built a double sleep- 

ing bag. It is six feet square, having 
wide overlapping flaps which are sewed 
at the foot and sides to exclude the 
breezes. Where these overlap they are 
held with fasteners which will not pull 
loose. This permits the bag to be opened 
clear to the foot. 

The entire affair is of 10-ounce brown 
duck, and the bottom of the bag extends 
upward to form a five-foot flap which 
can be used to cover the sleepers’ heads 
when required. In this bag we placed two 
lambs’ wool bats weighing eight pounds, 
covered the wool with a good grade of 
denim, machine-sewed the edges, and 
tied through in four-inch squares, like an 
old-fashioned quilt. That soft, downy 
wool is mighty comfortable under you, 
and keeps out the ground cold when the 
temperature is away below freezing. 

For summer and autumn trips into 
the high mountains and for winter desert 
camping, we use three wool blankets 
and a thin inside bag that is easily wash- 
able. The total weight is thirty-three 
pounds. Although this combination is 
very comfortable, we add two full-sized 
single air mattresses, which go under- 
neath. Again the old-timer will snort. 
But let him. I have yet to see the real 
outdoorsman who suffers discomfort by 
choice, or one who can honestly say he 
sleeps comfortably with a rock for a 


pillow. Most of the cowpunchers I have 
known carried a larger single bed than 
our double one. 

For single sleeping we have two water- 
proof bags of good grade duck, lined 
with flannel, and with separate compart- 
ments in which to fit the air mattresses. 
One of these, with three blankets and 
pillow, weighs only twenty-five pounds. 
A cotton blanket, sewed across an end 
and side, with an extension flap to cover 
one’s shoulders, serves as an inside bag. 

We use a five-person nesting alumi- 
num cooking outfit. This kit certainly 
fills the bill—but with reservations, such 
as the elimination of those crucifying 
aluminum cups and spgons that are al- 
ways included. We substituted cups of 
white enamel, spoons of white metal, 
and knives and forks of the old-fash- 
ioned case-knife style. These are of good 
steel and have durable hardwood handles. 

This outfit has four cooking pails, 
ranging in diameter from 11% to 7% 
inches. Inside the smaller one, of course, 
nests the coffee pot, which holds the cups 
and “eating tools,” and over the entire 
nested affair go the pail covers, plates 
and two heavy, cast-aluminum frying 
pans. There may be a good type of com- 
mercial “quick detachable” pan handle, 
but I doubt it. Those furnished with the 
pans, which work something like a pair 
of shears, are very hard on one’s hands 
and temper, and the ring which is sup- 
posed to hold them tightly together when 
in use is eternally getting lost. So I made 
round hardwood handles a foot long, 
with a metal lug which slips into the 
riveted loop on the frying pan. Through 
this goes a set screw that holds the whole 
thing tight. 

This nesting set is complete enough 
for the kitchen range at home; there- 
fore it will do for the finest of cooking in 
the permanent camp. For two or three 
persons we simply leave out one or two 


of the larger pails and the unnecessary 
small stuff. In that kit we always have 
a couple of dish mops with handles (no 
more scalded hands), a pot lifter, a small 
can of cleanser and steel wool. 

After many years of devotion to the 
good old Dutch oven, we’ve quit her. 
Now we use a folding reflector baker for 
baking—even to cakes, pies and cookies. 

If you are wedded to the Dutch oven, 
I shall not expect you to take our opin- 
ion of the reflector seriously; it would 
be like trying to get a man to throw 
away his pipe just because you do not 
smoke. But mark these advantages of 
the reflector: of durable, heavily tinned 
material it weighs only five pounds and 
folds to three-fourths of an inch thick; 
thus it will pack almost anywhere. 

The size of the reflector, folded, is 
12 x 18 inches, and it will hold two 
bread pans containing nine biscuits each, 
or three muffin pans. We sometimes use 
in a two-person outfit an aluminum re- 
flector which is 9 x 12 inches and weighs 
less than two pounds. 


Hoe about that good old pot of 
savory stew in which went about 
everything except the dishrag, or that 
rich, long-simmered mess of beans? No, 
the reflector cannot handle them as did 
the Dutch oven. But they will do just as 
well in one of those aluminum pails. And 
the reflector will roast fish and meat 
beautifully before a slow fire. Again, 
there is not the necessity of rustling 
hardwood for coals, as we did in the 
Dutch-oven days; and dead hardwood is 
sometimes a long way from camp. 

Any kind of fast-burning wood—even 
cottonwood and willow—will bake re- 
flector bread. But the fire should always 
be laid first, stacked a foot or more high 
against rocks or inclined stakes, then 
touched off a minute before the bread is 
ready for the pan. The first five minutes 


On pack-horse trips, every pound of unnecessary weight will tell 
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The sheer luxury of the camp car cannot be enjoyed over forest and mountain trails 


of flash heat raises and sets the dough, 
and the diminishing heat finishes the 
job. For light bread, cake and roasts you 
build a smaller fire and add a stick as it 
is needed. 

The gasoline stove, with folding stand, 
certainly does the trick for the auto- 
mobile camp. My wife claims that on 
desert trips it saves an hour each day 
by not having to gather sage-brush and 
greasewood for a cooking fire. Placed in 
the tent at night, it will raise the tem- 
perature from freezing point to com- 
fortable room heat within a few minutes. 
But careful ventilation must be provided, 
as the escaping fumes are dangerous. 

However, the gas stove is not so good 
for pack-trips, and is the only item of 
our major automobile equipment which 
does not go on a mule. The good grade 
of folding sheet-iron stoves are also 
heavy and cumbersome, while the light- 
er ones, after a little heat, resemble a 
battered kerosene can. 

The folding wire grids, so commonly 
used for holding the pots over the fire, 
do fairly well, but warp and sag quickly. 
So we use two parallel sections of one- 
inch angle iron, 28 inches long, each one 
having at the ends a leg of one-inch 
strap iron, riveted there, to fold into 
the angle of the major piece when not in 
use. These legs are sharpened and driven 
into the ground to the depth desired. 


w= using a rock fireplace, the 
irons are simply laid parallel. This 
idea is not original, but comes from 
Stewart Edward White’s book, Camp 
and Trail. These irons, in their bag with 
ax and fire shovel, always go in the load 
close to the cook kit. 

There was a time when we thought it 
“too fancy” to carry such a contraption 
as a gasoline lantern. A candle in a fold- 
ing lantern or a bright can seemed suffi- 
cient. But not any more. With the adop- 
tion of tent and air beds, we wanted real 
camp light—and the gas lantern cer- 
tainly gives it. Now we can fish or hunt 
until dark, and then prepare supper 
without a cuss word. We swing the lan- 
tern from the tent pole and—shades of 
Nessmuk!—read in bed. A good gallon 
oil can with a screw top will carry enough 
gasoline for a fairly long trip, and is not 
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hard to pack. The mantles will rarely 
break in transportation if the lantern 
is carried upside down. 

Almost as good and far less bulky is 
the miners’ carbide lamp. The one we 
use is of heavy, cast aluminum, the 
reflector being of the same material, 
highly polished. The only breakable item 
about the lamp is the small pipe-stone 
tip, several of which should be carried. 
These fit, friction-tight, into a socket, 
and can be changed in a moment. The 
lamp weighs only 2% pounds, goes in a 
light box 5 x 5 x 8 inches, and will serve 
for an ordinary two weeks’ trip with a 
two-pound can of carbide. Ours is as 
good as new after sixteen years of use. 


SE bags—always bags—for carrying 
things. Remember how that suit- 
case kept eternally slipping from under 
the ropes on that last trip, and how 
flimsy boxes always go to pieces. A grub 
box in the car is the thing, of course, for 
cans of food and “breakables,” but even 
this need not be large if you use bags 
whenever possible. 
Your personal duffle will be safer 
from rain and dust, and pack better, in 
a good bag of waterproof material hav- 


ing a puckering string and one or two 
good loop handles. Throw it into a canoe, 
into a corner of the car; lash it on the 
fender or atop a mule. It has no gouging 
corners, and is soft enough to give a lash 
rope a good “bite.” 

Waterproof canvas bags are good, but 
we have adopted those of black panta- 
sote, 18 x 36 inches in size. Ordinarily 
they are not filled up with duffle, but it 
is easy to turn back the limp neck of the 
bag and tie it around lower down. Of 
course, clothing will wrinkle in a bag, but 
we are considering camping trips, not 
dress-suit affairs. 


OILET articles go very nicely in a 

cloth roll having separate slip-in 
compartments for the various articles, 
and obviate the necessity of periodically 
digging tooth paste out of your hair 
brush. With corner loops, the opened 
roll hangs handily from tree or tent wall, 
with the little things needed daily right 
where you can reach them. In ours we 
carry sewing kit and a few simple first- 
aid remedies. 

Food bags of tough, water-proof oil- 
skin, with puckering strings, are very 
handy, inexpensive affairs. Ours are of 
from three- to ten-pound size, and are 
used for sugar, salt, flour, cereals, dried 
fruit, rice, bacon, ham and everything 
that will go into one. Remember, all 
these things are perishable. And what a 
mess a carton of flapjack flour can make 
in your grub box! I have picked up an 
assortment of these food bags after a 
rebellious mule had succeeded in buck- 
ing them over half a mountain-side, and 
found them quite intact. Think of the 
tragic result if the foods had been in 
paper, ordinary cloth or cardboard. 

The first-aid kit may become vitally 
necessary at any time, and is bound to 
contain breakable articles; so for it we 
use a metal box. This is shaped like a 
tiny suitcase, 14 inches long, a foot wide 
and 5 inches deep, and has a hinged lid 
fastened with straps and buckles. It is a 
home-made affair of heavy-gauge gal- 
vanized iron,. with joints soldered and 
riveted, then covered with heavy mohair, 
from an old (Continued on page 57) 


A real “cold handle” of wood for the frying pan 


























Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 1034-pound Ontario rainbow takes first prize in the Eastern Division 


HEN is a rainbow trout a 
steelhead and when is a steel- 
head a rainbow? These are two 
questions that have always 
interested me—and also, incidentally, 
bothered me more than a little. We have 
always classified these fish together in 
the Field & Stream Prize Fishing Con- 
tests, and judging from the various 
opinions of eminent ichthyologists on 
this rainbow-steelhead question we have 
apparently been very wise in doing so. 

Originally the steelhead and the rain- 
bow were classified as two different 
species. Then, for many years and until 
comparatively recently, the steelhead 
was looked upon as nothing more or less 
than a sea-run rainbow. The leading 
American ichthyologist of recent times, 
the late Dr. David Starr Jordan, called 
it such in no uncertain terms in his 
work Fishes, which was published in a 
revised edition as recently as 1925. 

Now the pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing back in the other direction again, 
and some of our scientists have con- 
vinced themselves, if no one else, that a 
steelhead is not a sea-run rainbow— 
he’s a different fish altogether. In other 
words, it may eventually be proved that 
there is some foundation for a Salmo 
gairdneri, which was formerly recognized 
as the scientific name of the steelhead, 
as opposed to Salmo irideus, the rainbow 
trout of Pacific coastal waters. In- 
cidentally, the rainbow trout that has 
been introduced into so many of our 
Eastern waters is another Pacific species, 
Salmo shasta. It seldom goes to sea. In 
other words, it is not anadromous. Mr. 
H. L. Betten, one of the judges in our 
Contests and a recognized authority on 
Pacific Coast trout, has this to say about 
shasta in a recent letter to me: 

“The natural habitat of Salmo shasta 
is the Sierra Nevada Range in Cali- 
fornia; and while the species has access 
to the ocean via the Sacramento River 
and San Joaquin River systems, there 
are certain natural conditions pertaining 
to these waters and our great inland 
bay system which seem to prohibit 
migrations of our mountain rainbow to 
the ocean.” 

In a memorandum issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries under date of No- 
vember 15, 1931, Dr. William C. Ken- 
dall, Senior Ichthyologist of the Bureau, 
has this to say about the steelhead: 

“The fish which is generally called 
rainbow trout, especially by fish cul- 
turists, is apparently quite a distinct 
species from the steelhead. The chief 
difference which has so far been detected 
is the number of oblique rows of scales 
on the upper half of the fish above the 
lateral line. The steelhead usually has 
less than 140 such rows, while the rain- 
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bow usually has over 140 rows. Another 
difference is in the number of vertebrae, 
the steelhead usually having 60 and the 
rainbow 63. As to color, the rainbow is 
usually more densely spotted than the 
steelhead. 

“It should be understood that these 
differences are true in only a relative 
sense. There is considerable variation 
among individual fishes. The number of 
scales and. vertebrae seems also to in- 
crease in northern localities, so that in 
Alaska steelheads the number of verte- 
brae reaches as many as 63 and there is 
an increased number of scales.” 


AYBE so. If it is true, what possi- 

ble chance do we poor fishermen 
stand of knowing whether we catch a 
rainbow or a steelhead? I'll leave it to 
better heads than mine to figure out. 
It is a sure bet that we can’t be expected 
to sit down on the bank of a stream and, 
with the aid of a magnifying glass, count 
the rows of scales on each trout as we 
catch him. 

At any rate, I know one angler at 
least who doesn’t give a whoop. I refer 
to Michael] Lacelle, who won First Prize 
in the Eastern Division of the Rainbow- 
Steelhead Class in 1931 with a 103%4- 
pound fish from the St. Mary’s Rapids 
of Ontario. It was taken on August 17, 
1931, with a Hardy rod and reel, an All- 
cock line and a home-made bucktail fly. 

Let him tell you how he did it. 


A FIRST-PRIZE RAINBOW 
By Michael Lacelle 


$x July 14, 1931, I caught a 7%- 
pound rainbow. This, perhaps, is 
not what might be termed an exception- 
ally big fish. Nevertheless, any one who 
is successful in creeling a rainbow of 
that size in fast water knows he has 
done something. 

A short time after this, two large rain- 
bows weighing nine and ten pounds re- 
spectively were caught by two anglers in 
the vicinity. Well, that about settled me. 

I kept at it constantly. but it looked 
as though big fish were scarce. However, 
I caught several that weighed from three 
to six pounds. The season was drawing to 
a close, and I was getting tired and also 
a bit discouraged. 

On the evening of August 17th I de- 
cided to stay indoors and tie some flies, 
as my supply of bucktails was getting 
low. After supper I told the good wife 
what I intended to do, but her response 
was unexpected and, I thought, rather 
sharp. “A rainbow,” she said, “is not 
going to come to the door and knock 
and say, ‘Here, Mike, I weigh 12 pounds. 
Please take me.’ ” 

Without replying I quietly put on my 
waders, gathered up my tackle, picked 
up my rod and staff and took the trail to 
my favorite summer haunt—the St. 
Mary’s Rapids. In less than twenty min- 
utes I was at the water’s edge. 

After examining my tackle and finding 
everything in order, I waded out into the 
stream. I tried out two or three pools 
and picked up a fair-sized brookie in one 
of them. Also, I had the rather doubtful 
pleasure of seeing a beautiful rainbow 
make a somersault some distance away 
—too far to reach. 

I moved to another pool, farther down 
the rapids. On many previous occasions 
I had enjoyed some excellent fishing in 
this pool. Once or twice I noticed en- 
couraging signs of some large fish, but 
they were always too far out. At last I 
saw one rise that seemed to be sufficient- 
ly close in so that I could drop my 
bucktail over him. He was in the nearer 
of two deep holes in this pool, and I 
started in to work on him. 

It was already getting late. In fact, 
the city lights on both sides of the rapids 
had been turned on. In another ten min- 
utes darkness would cover the waters. 

As I was slowly paying out line while 
holding two or three loops in my left 
hand I had a heavy strike. The loops 
shot out of my hand like lightning, and 
at almost the same instant I felt a jar 
which nearly knocked me off the rock 
on which I was standing. I was sure my 
rod was going to break. I didn’t know 
what on earth (Continued on page 55) 
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DUCK PROGRAMS LAUNCHED 


HE = small-duck-areas program 
mentioned in the last bulletin is 
under way, the center of attack 
being the principal breeding 
grounds of the Northern Prairie States. 
Field workers of the American Game 
Association, the Izaak Walton League, 
the National Audubon Society and other 
groups were promptly put on the ground, 
working under the general supervision 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. They are 
helping the states, various sportsmen’s 
groups and others to get the job started. 
Literally hundreds of these small water- 
fowl producing areas can be restored. 

The Senate Committee on Wild Life 
acted as predicted in the last bulletin. It 
unanimously recom- 
mended and introduced 
a Duck Stamp Bill (S. 
4726 and H. R. 12246) 
to supplement the Nor- 
beck-Andresen Act by 
requiring every water- 
fowl hunter to obtain a 
stamp costing a dollar 
to attach to his state 
license. The stamps are 
to be sold through the 
post-offices, and the pro- 
ceeds are to be used: 

60 per cent for duck 
breeding grounds and 
refuges and their main- 
tenance ; 

30 per cent for the 
enforcement of the law; 

10 per cent to cover 
the cost of issuing the 
stamps, printing, ad- 
ministration, etc. 

The Senate Com- 
mittee decided that this 
plan would place the burden of main- 
taining waterfowl shooting squarely upon 
the duck shooters, without imposing upon 
other classes of shooters as proposed by 
the strenuously opposed shell-tax bill. 

Due to the legislative jam at the close 
of the recent session of Congress, it was 
not possible to get final action, but the 
Duck Stamp Bill is in a strategic position 
to pass promptly after Congress recon- 
venes in December if the duck hunters 
everywhere will let their Senators and 
Representatives know that they really 
want it adopted. 

The thing to do is to get behind the 
Senate Committee’s unanimous recom- 
mendation and help put it across. Mr. 
Duck Hunter, it’s squarely up to you. Do 
you want it or not? 


TULSA PROMOTES ANGLING 


ae ete cities are learning 
that it pays to encourage angling. 
Municipal reservoirs, as well as lakes and 
lagoons in public parks, are made to do 
double duty without endangering water 
supplies. 

Many municipal reservoirs have been 
used as breeding areas from which to 
transfer fish for stocking purposes. In 
a number of cases angling is permitted 
under special regulations. 
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A few cities now actually employ ex- 
pert fish culturists to produce more fish. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is one of them. Mr. 
A. D. Aldrich, with more than ten years 
of experience with the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries and the state of Oklahoma, 
took charge of Tulsa’s fish work in 1931 
as part of the City Water Department’s 
activities. 

Formerly the state handled the work 
for the city and built up the fish supply 
in Lake Spavinaw, the principal supply, 





located in the foot-hills of the Ozarks. 

The receiving reservoir is located in 
Mohawk Park, seven miles from Tulsa. 
The overflow water supplies miles of 
lagoons that wind through the park. 

“As long as we have pure water for 
domestic purposes,” says Mr. Aldrich in 
a recent issue of Parks and Recreation, 
“our fishing is going to improve. State 
and Federal hatcheries are swamped with 
requests. Tulsa is now propagating 
enough fish to supply all municipal waters 
with an abundance of game-fish. The work 
is financed by selling permits to non- 
residents at 50 cents per day. Residents 
secure permits without charge.” 

Last fall 90,000 young black bass, 30,- 
000 crappies, and 150,000 bluegill and 
green sunfish were produced. Thousands 
of other fish were salvaged from overflow 
lakes that dried up. Five hundred of the 
bass were measured, weighed and tagged 
to check their growth. Thirty of them 
were reported during April and May. 
They grew an average of one and one- 
half inches during the winter, and gained 
three ounces in weight. 

About one hundred bass nursery ponds 
are maintained by Oklahoma municipal- 
ities in cooperation with the State Game 
and Fish Department. 

Fine work! Public reservoirs should 
be made to do double duty everywhere. 


RAISING COTTONTAILS 


ESTERN sportsmen have always 

been amused to learn that a num- 
ber of Eastern States import thousands 
of cottontail rabbits each winter. They 
do not realize that in some of these states 
more than two-thirds of the hunters pre- 
fer a rabbit chase to any other kind of 
hunting. 

But there is a reason. Far-sighted con- 
servation officials began protecting rab- 
bits to reduce the drain on their upland 
game birds. 

Pennsylvania has been purchasing 50,- 

or more rabbits annually for some 
years past; New Jersey and Maryland, 
about 10,000 each. Originally Pennsyl- 
vania secured a few rabbits from old 
Virginia. The officials 
there soon objected be- 
cause the prize game 
sport of their darky 
hunters was being re- 
duced, and the demands 
for quail and _ other 
game were increased. 

Next they went to 
Kentucky, with the 
same result. 

Then to the states of 
Missouri and Kansas, 
where in recent years 
the local sportsmen 
have been objecting. 

Now Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are 
both beginning to pro- 
pagate cottontails in 
captivity for stocking 
purposes in anticipation 
of the day when other 
states cannot supply 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, sportsmen planting bass fry in one of their nursery ponds their needs, also to pre- 


vent the possible im- 
portation of diseases. The Pennsylvania 
experiments are being made in 25- and 
50-acre enclosures. 

Smile if you will; but plenty of rabbits 
save the grouse, the ringneck, the quail 
and other game birds, and rabbit hunting 
is fine sport when pursued as such and 
not as part of a day’s job. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


HE sportsmen of the country had 

better be on their toes. The super- 
sentimentalists are working overtime. A 
national magazine of recent issue, going 
largely to the schools and nature lovers, 
devotes an entire page to attacking the 
ethics of quail hunting. The “song-bird 
list” is recommended as a sure way to 
save the birds. 

If their recommendations on the quail 
gain a further foothold, next will be the 
ruffed grouse, then the ring-necked pheas- 
ant, and probably even the turkey gob- 
bler. 

It is obvious that those who make such 
recommendations have no sympathy with 
hunting. They don’t understand sports- 
men, and don’t care to. They ignore the 
fact that these much-maligned lovers of 
the chase pay the entire cost of game 
and wild-bird protection in every one of 
the forty-eight states; that they are the 
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ones who really feed the game 
the winter-time, and that their 
pays for all restocking activities. 
We sympathize with those who merely 
want to enjoy the sight of wild creatures 
without pursuing them, but we are pro- 
ducing game to hunt, not merely to look 
at. If the interest of the sportsmen is 
destroyed, the birds will be doomed. 


NEW MONTANA COMMISSION 
ONTANA has a new fish and game 


commission. The governor asked 
the old commissioners for their resigna- 
tions to re-establish harmony, he said. 

While the loss of experienced non- 
salaried commissioners is always unfor- 
tunate, the governor wisely sought the 
counsel of the organized sportsmen. From 
the list they submitted he selected Wil- 
liam Steinbrenner, an insurance man of 
Missoula, to succeed Thomas N. Mar- 
lowe; Henry P. Stanford, a taxidermist 
of Kalispell, to succeed E. A. Wilson; 
B. L. Price, an attorney of Laurel, to 
succeed W. K. Moore, and William F. 
Flynn, transportation engineer of Ana- 
conda, to succeed Joseph L. Kelly. 

All of the new commissioners have 
been active workers among the sportsmen. 
Mr. Sullivan, even though interested chief- 
ly in stock growing and an active leader 
in the stock growers’ association of the 
state, has demonstrated his interest by 
setting aside his cattle ranch as an 
antelope refuge and now harbors a herd 
of about one hundred of these fine animals. 


MORE GROUSE EXPERIMENTS 


HE success of Dr. Arthur A. Allen 

of Cornell University in raising ruf- 
fed grouse after years of experimentation 
prompted the Connecticut State Board of 
Fisheries and Game to issue permits to 
a limited number of game breeders to take 
not more than one setting of wild grouse 
eggs each for scientific experimental pur- 
poses. 

Strict adherence to Dr. Allen’s methods 
were required, including the use of elec- 
trically heated incubators, brooders and 
elevated wire-floored rearing pens. Con- 
tact with the ground or domestic poultry 
was forbidden. 

Last year, Doctor Allen, in cooperation 
with the Division of Fish and Game of the 
New York Conservation Department, 
reared 101 grouse to maturity, the largest 
number ever raised artificially in this 
country. But there are still some things 
to learn before quantity production is as- 
sured. 

Several other states are experimenting 
along the same line as New York and 
Connecticut to help solve the problem. 


PHEASANTS FILL GAP 


ING-NECKED pheasants have been 
the buffer that has helped to save the 
native upland game birds in many states. 
Last fall, for the first time, they helped 
to keep disappointed duck hunters happy. 
Minnesota’s experience is probably the 


best example, although figures from 
South Dakota and other duck states would 
tell the same story. 

The Gopher State was formerly one 
of the premier states for prairie chickens 
and ruffed grouse. It always has been 
an outstanding duck state. When civili- 
zation drove the prairie chicken out, 
ringnecks were introduced; later Euro- 
pean gray partridges were added. Both 
of these birds have been stocked annually 
since. 

In 1929 the duck kill was 1,471,500; in 
1930, the high mark of all time, 2,362,600 
ducks were taken; but in 1931 only 589,- 
600 ducks fell before the guns of Min- 
nesota’s marksmen. The short season and 
the short duck crop were both blamed. 
Minnesota is now spending real money to 
restore duck breeding grounds. 

Last year the kill of grouse and prairie 
chickens was only 14,125 birds. But the 
hardy ringneck filled the gap. The total 
bag was 1,018,600 birds—1,400 tons! This 
was almost twice the number of ducks, 
and seventy-two times the kill of grouse 
and prairie chickens. 

If it had not been for the prolific ring- 
neck, Minnesota’s nimrods would have 
been in a bad way indeed. Other states 
had better take heed. 


TRAVEL BY SCHEDULE 


HAT migrating ducks and geese, as 

well as other birds, do have a travel 
schedule on the way north is best dem- 
onstrated by a recent report from Win- 
nipeg. 

In 1929 an observer noted that the blue 
geese arrived at their resting grounds, 
twenty miles west of Winnipeg, on about 
the same date each year. He made note of 
the date—April 6th. He told his friends. 

They all watched in 1930 and 1931. 
Sure enough, the birds arrived on the same 
date. Then they wondered about 1932. 

True to form, on April 6th they arrived, 
right on schedule. After resting up, they 
started for their nesting grounds in the 
Far North. Almost unbelievable, isn’t it? 


FISH FROM THE SKIES 


ARL ELSTONE, of Wallace, Idaho, 

according to a press dispatch, has 
found that the best way to land a high- 
flying fish is to use a shotgun instead of 
a fishing rod. 

Probably Izaak Walton would not have 
approved of his technique; but when a 
hawk caught a bass and flew to a near- 
by pine tree to devour its prey, Elstone 
promptly cast his rod aside, grabbed his 
shotgun, and captured both the hawk and 
the bass. 

Yes, it’s a good fish story, and he had 
a four-pound bass for proof. 


DO EAGLES KILL DEER? 


ES, they do. H. L. Arment of La 

Grande, Oregon, is authority for a 
most unusual report concerning an eagle 
attacking deer. 

Last spring a herd of these animals on 
Catherine Creek, Union County, Oregon? 
was gradually diminishing. Three inter- 
ested sportsmen fed them and tried to 
stop the losses. 

A number of carcasses were found with 
no marks of violence except small punc- 
tures through the skull near the temple. 
The carcasses were not disturbed; there 
were no tracks of the marauder. It 
was suspected that some one with a small- 
caliber rifle was responsible for the death 
of the deer. 

Finally three police dogs were shot in 
the very act, apparently biting at the 
temples after dragging down their vic- 
tims. 

While watching for more dogs to show 
up the sportsmen saw a most unusual 
incident. A large eagle swooped down, 
alighted on the back of a small deer and 
tried to sink its talons into the animal's 
back. The deer dashed into some brush 
and the eagle flew off, only to make a 
like attempt on another deer with sim- 
ilar results. 

The eagle kept this up until it was 
frightened away by a rifle bullet. 
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OLD FRIENDS OF THE 
SALT 


By Seth Briggs 


EAKFISH, bluefish, sea bass, 

blackfish, croakers, spots, floun- 

ders and cunners—these, per- 

haps, comprise a fairly complete 
jist of the fishes most sought after by the 
majority of salt-water anglers along the 
northern half of our Atlantic Seaboard. I 
have purposely omitted the striper and the 
channel bass, largely because these species 
have already been quite adequately dis- 
cussed in the columns of this Department 
within the past few years. 

To attempt anything like a complete 
article on our old friends of the salt is, 
of course, impossible. 
I will take them up 
in the order mentioned 
and say just a few 
words about each one 
—their characteristics, 
distribution and the 
methods of fishing for 
them. Let’s go: 

WEAKFISH or sque- 
teague (Cynoscion re- 
galis), The southern 
form,’ known as sea 
trout, is Cynoscion 
nebulosus. The two 
species, while some- 
what different in ap- 
pearance, are quite 
similar in habits. Their 
ranges overlap for a 
considerable distance 
along our Atlantic 
Seaboard. Regalis is 
found from Cape Cod 
to Mobile, Alabama 
and nebulosus from 
New York to Texas. 
The center of abun- 
dance of the more 
northerly species is 
from Long Island to North Carolina. It 
spawns from May to September, though 
spawning operations are usually com- 
pleted by July. 

The food of the weakfish consists prin- 
cipally of menhaden, anchovies, silver- 
sides, shrimp and small crustaceans. 

As a game species, this fish has always 
held a most enviable reputation, despite 
its common name, which is rather an 
unfortunate one, to say the least. The term 
“weak”, however, refers to its delicate 
mouth and not in any wise to its game 
qualities. 

The squeteague may be fished for by 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











any one of several different methods. When 
caught on light tackle it easily takes its 
place as one of the gamest of salt-water 
fishes of its size. Such tackle is, of course, 
feasible only when these fish are feeding 
on the surface—which, I believe, is more 
often the case than otherwise. 

For top-water fishing a light two-piece 
split-bamboo rod, weighing from 6 to 10 
ounces, is ideal. The so-called “three-six” 
rod is a mighty good bet, too. The latter 





surf and the tang of the salt air are simply irresistible to 


many thousands of anglers 


means a rod measuring not less than 6 
feet over all and weighing not over 6 
ounces. The detachable butt measures 12 
inches. In regulation tournament fishing 
this rod is supposed to be used in con- 
nection with 6-thread line. Hence the ori- 
gin of the name, “three-six.” 

For fishing on the bottom, a heavier 
two-piece rod is advisable—one- weighing 
from 12 to 14 ounces. As an alternative, 
the so-called one-piece “light tackle rod” 
is excellent. In this rod which, too, should 
not be less than 6 feet in length, the tip 
alone weighs 6 ounces and is not less than 
5 feet in length. The butt itself should be 
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not more than fourteen inches in length. 

No. 6- or 9-thread lines of twisted 
Cuttyhunk are advisable for use with light 
tackle and 12- to 15-thread lines for the 
heavier outfits. 

Salt-water Sproat hooks on gut—size 
- 6/0 or 7/0—are excellent for weak- 

sh. 

When it comes to bait, this fish is very 
cosmopolitan in its tastes—shrimps, shed- 
der crab, clams, squid, sandworms and 
bloodworms, as well as fish such as men- 
haden and mullet, all being eagerly accept- 
ed at certain times. Like most other game 
fishes, however, there are occasions when 
the weakfish is very finicky. 

Artificial lures also prove very accept- 
able at times—among them pearl or metal 
squids, artificial minnows, spoons and 

spinners, and even flies. 

Among the finest 
weakfishing grounds 
along the Atlantic 

Seaboard is Peconic 

3ay, Long Island. 

Here a popular meth- 

od of fishing is by 
means of chumming 
with shrimp. The best 
time is usually at the 
. beginning of the flood 
tide. The hook is baited 
with two shrimp and 
paid out with the tide. 


HE majority of 

weakfishing is 
done in bays and other 
tidal waters. The 
squeteague has been 
known to run up riv- 
ers even above tide 
water. Not infrequent- 
ly, however, big tide- 
runners are taken by 
means of casting into 
the open surf. 

BiuerisH (Pomato- 
mus saltatrix). This 
magnificent game fish, known also in 
various stages of its life history as fat- 
back, skipjack, tailor and snapper, has a 
very extensive range. Not only is it found 
along the entire Atlantic Seaboard from 
Maine to Florida, but also in many other 
parts of the world, including the Mediter- 
ranean, Indian Ocean and off the coast 
of Africa, around Madagascar. 

The extremely predatory and voracious 
habits of the bluefish are too well known 
to require any description. The havoc 
and carnage which these fish work among 
schools of menhaden and other forage 
fishes are familiar to every bluefish angler. 
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The wise fisherman generally heads for 
the places where gulls are screaming and 
wheeling about. Here he will probably 
find these birds feeding on the bloody re- 
mains left by the bluefish and the fish 
themselves are usually not far off. 

The same types of tackle recommended 
for weakfish may be used for bluefish, 
under similar conditions. O’Shaughnessy 
hooks—Nos. 6/0 to 9/0—on wire, are the 
favorites. Mullet, menhaden and squid are 
popular baits. 

As many bluefish are taken by means 





large, 3- to 5-pound fish being not at all | 
exceptional. Usually, however, these fish 
average from 1 to 2 pounds in weight. 

In various portions of its range, this 
fish is known also as black sea bass, 
hannahill, black-will, black-harry and 


erroneously as blackfish. 

BLACKFISH or tautog (Tautoga onitis). 
The range of this fish, which is some- 
times known in the south as oyster-fish, 
extends from New Brunswick, Canada, 
to South Carolina. It is very frequently 
found in company with sea bass and may 
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Photo J. F. Oertel 


Where gulls are screaming and wheeling about, you'll often find bluefish, too 


of trolling, perhaps, as by any other 
method. For this purpose a block-tin squid 
is usually used. Another popular way is 
by still-fishing with live bait. This is al- 
most always done without a sinker. Men- 
haden are ground up in a meat-chopper 
and thrown overboard as chum. The hook, 
baited with a 3- or 4-inch strip of moss- 
bunker, is cast into the slick and gradually 
stripped out until a bluefish hits the bait. 
When this happens, no alarm clock is 
necessary to wake up the fisherman. 

Many large bluefish are also taken by 
means of surf-casting, especially from 
August through October. Mullet or metal 
squids, such as the Belmar, usually prove 
most successful in this type of fishing. 

An extremely sporty method of fish- 
ing for snappers, which, of course, are 
young bluefish, is with artificial flies, 
especially those of the streamer type, such 
as the Rooster’s Regret. Very fine steel 
piano-wire snells, instead of those made 
of gut, are necessary because of the sharp 
teeth of these fish. 

Sea Bass (Centropristes striatus). 
This very popular fish among salt-water 
anglers is most commonly found between 
Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras, though it 
strays as far north as Maine and as far 
south as the northern part of Florida. It 
is found principally around rocks and the 
pilings of old wharves, where it feeds 
upon barnacles, small crabs and other 
crustaceans. Fish, shrimp and squid also 
form part of its diet. 


N Long Island Sound there are what 

I call “sea-bass holes’—deep rock- 
covered places, where the sea bass congre- 
gate. This fish, incidentally, is almost 
entirely a bottom feeder. Because of this 
fact, a fairly heavy two-piece rod is re- 
quired. A three-foot twisted gut leader 
with a No, 2/0 or 3/0 heavy Sproat hook 
makes a good combination. Shedder 
crabs, fiddler crabs, clams, shrimp and 
sandworms are the favorite baits. Slack 
— is usually productive of the best re- 
Sults, 

Sea bass are found off the coasts of 
North Carolina, Delaware, New Jersey 
and western Long Island, from May to 
November. Off the Jersey coast, espe- 
cially, they seem to run_ particularly 





be taken under practically the same condi- 
tions and on exactly the same type of 
tackle. I prefer, however, a No. 4 or 6 
Virginia hook—also on gut. Fiddler crabs 
and small soft clams are eagerly taken, 
though the bass’ powerful teeth are cap- 
able of crunching many varieties of 
crustaceans and mollusks. 

CroaKER (Micropogon wundulatus), 
known also as hardhead and crocus. This 
species is seldom found north of New 
Jersey, but south of there it is more or 
less abundant along the entire coast and 
even on the Gulf Coast, as far west as 
Texas. It is especially plentiful around 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The hardhead, too, 


is a bottom feeder | 


and its diet consists largely of crabs, | 


shrimps, sea worms, mollusks and occa- 
sional small fishes. It lives for the most 
part in comparatively shallow water, 
about 8 to 12 feet deep, particularly in 
grassy locations. 

As a rule, it is quite useless to fish for 


This bluefish weighed 8 pounds 14 ounces 
and was caught off Sea Girt, New Jersey 
Photo Geo. W. Pepper 
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of a Pflueger Supreme Reel in action. Its sturdy 
level-wind mechanism, light weight construction 
and extra large line capacity never fail to eae its 
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to own a SUPREME 
which makes for that 
skill and pleasure in 
bait casting to which 
all anglers aspire. 
See the Sporting 

Goods Dealer near 
you, or write us. 


Pflueger Reels from $2.50 Up 


The Pflueger line in- 
cludes reels for any 
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any fisherman’s 
purse. The Pflueger 
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|} Trump Anti-back- 
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ers for salt water. 


PFLUEGER BAITS 
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new Pflueger Baits built from experience. Designed 
by fiching experts. 
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croakers on bright days. They seldom 
bite well until dusk and from then on, 
throughout the night. About the only ex- 
ception to this rule is on particularly dull 
or stormy days. 

Occasionally croakers may be taken by 
casting well out into the surf. Under these 
conditions it is usually necessary to make 
very long casts, as these open-water fish 
do not feed close in to shore. 

When fishing from a boat, a light outfit 
is all that is generally required. No. 2 
salt-water Sproat hooks, baited with 
shrimp, skimmer clams or squid are just 
about right. 

The croaker season extends from about 
the early part of July until the middle of 
October. The ebb tide is usually produc- 
tive of the best results. 

This fish received its name from the 
peculiar croaking sound made by both 
sexes. It is produced by specialized croak- 
ing muscles, in conjunction with the air 
bladder. This strange noise may be heard 
for a considerable distance and can be 
emitted either under water or after the 
fish has been taken out. 

The croaker reaches an extreme weight 
of 4 pounds and 20 inches in length. Speci- 
mens 12 inches long are large, however. 
As a panfish it is usually considered quite 
excellent. 

LAFAYETTE (Leiostomus -xanthurus), 
known also as spot, goody, masooka, chub 
and roach. This little fellow, like several 
other well-known marine fishes, has de- 
cidedly spasmodic periods of abundance. 
It is this fact which is responsible for its 
popular name, for it was in the year 1824, 
when the great General Lafayette visited 
America, that this fish was especially 
numerous in and around New York Har- 
bor. Again in 1925 it was so abundant 
that tons of these fish clogged the con- 
denser pumps of the Edison Co., in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The spot is rather similar to the 
croaker, not only in appearance, but also 
in that it is fond of resorting to weedy 
waters, especially in brackish bays and 
estuaries. Furthermore, exactly the same 
tackle may be used in fishing for spots as 
in the case of croakers, except that a 
somewhat smaller hook is preferable—a 
No, 4, or even a No. 6, Sproat. Cut clams 
or oysters and sandworms comprise the 
favorite baits, though small crustaceans 
seem to form the major portion of the 
Lafayette’s diet. 

This fish runs, on the average, from 6 
to 10 inches in length and makes an ex- 
cellent little panfish. It, too, produces a 
croaking sound like the hardhead, but 
only the male Lafayette may boast of this 
accomplishment. The spot is most abun- 
dant in the coastal waters of the Middle 
Atlantic States and southward. It has 
occasionally been known to ascend tidal 
waters into entirely fresh water. 


| pon FLounpDER (Pseudopleuro- 
nectes americanus). This plebeian 
little fellow is almost too well known to 
require any lengthy discussion. He is found 
in practically every bay, sound, inlet and 
creek from Labrador to Cape Lookout, 
North Carolina. With the first warm days 
of March, the flounder fisherman hies 
forth. About May Ist, these fish become 
increasingly scarce until the fall, when 
they are again abundant. 

Clams, sandworms and bloodworms are 
favorite baits. Two No. 8 or 9 Chester- 
town hooks arranged on a spreader make 
an excellent combination. The sinker 
should be placed in the center. Often, 
when these fish refuse to take the hook 
readily, pounding the bottom with a 
heavy weight tied to a rope or energetic- 
ally stirring up the mud on the bottom 
with an oar, will turn the tide of fortune. 
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Photo R. D. Cain 


Flounder fishermen are a sociable lot. Here’s a whole fleet of them out after early 
flounders in March 


I presume most everyone is familiar 
with the fact that in the early stages of 
its life, the flounder swims in an upright 
or vertical position, like any normal fish. 
As it grows older, it tips gradually over 
to one side. As it does so, the right eye 
moves over and up on top of the head, 
so it will be in line with the other eye. 
Now our flounder swims in a horizontal 
position, just as do all adult flatfish. 

CunNER (Tautogolabrus adspersus), 
known also as bergall, chogset, nibbler 
and blue perch. This fish is not only the 
last in our list of the smaller popular 
salt-water fishes, but also, perhaps, the 
least. I dare say that most anglers look 
upon it rather as a curse then a blessing, 


since it is probably the greatest bait 
stealer among marine fishes. There are 
days when it seems almost impossible to 
catch any other fish because of the ber- 
galls nibbling the bait off the hook. At 
such times, the pesky little thieves will 
not even hook themselves and all we can 
manage to reel up is a totally bare hook. 

Bergalls are usually found in company 
with blackfish and sea bass, especially the 
former. The cunner’s range extends from 
Labrador to New Jersey, though it is an 
occasional straggler as far south as Vir- 
ginia. Throughout most of its normal 
range, it is a permanent resident. 

The cunner may be taken on almost any 
sort of bait, since it is highly omnivorous. 


TRAPPING DESTRUCTIVE TURTLES 
By Harry Montgomery 


AALO Duro Club Lake, near Amarillo, 

Texas, one of the choicest fishing 
spots in the Panhandle, is “saved to fish 
and fishermen”. For several years, mem- 
bers of the club had felt that they were 
fighting a losing battle against multitudes 
of turtles that increased faster than they 
could be counted and which destroyed fish 
faster than the lake could be stocked. 

Anglers who once cast their lures for 
lusty bass, or set their rods for perch and 
were rewarded for their efforts, had be- 
come accustomed in more recent years to 
reeling in with turtles dangling. 

But things are going to be different in 
the future. Sam D. Turner, Panhandle 
game warden, has trapped more than 3,500 
turtles from the small lake that is not 
over five hundred yards wide and per- 
haps a little more than half a mile long. 
They weighed from half a pound to more 
than fifty pounds each. Mr. Turner’s 
“catch” is said to be the biggest on rec- 
ord and attracted national attention. 

From their paradise in the moss-filled 
lake, where they splashed about awk- 
wardly and destructively through the 
spawn of bass, crappie, perch, catfish and 
other game species with which the club 
members and Mr. Turner had tried hard 
to stock the lake, the amphibians were 
lifted out in nets and put on display as 
an educational exhibit. 

There were three varieties of turtles in 
the lake, the so-called “loggerheads”, or 
alligator snapping turtles, the common 
snapping turtles, and the terrapin-back, 
so often caught by anglers in lakes and 
streams of the West. They were placed 
in sacks, loaded onto a truck, and brought 
into Amarillo, where it was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Turner to electrocute them 
and use them for fertilizer. So many 
curious folk crowded about to see the un- 
usual collection, however, that members 
of the club and the game warden arranged 
for a large galvanized tank to be set up 
and turned the reptiles loose therein. 


News of the big collection of turtles 
spread to the Mid-Western states, and 
calls came from managers of fairs in lowa 
and Nebraska to Mr. Turner, asking that 
they be supplied with numbers sufficient 
to stage turtle derbies, a sport that prob- 
ably originated on one of the ranches in 
Oklahoma. So, some of the amphibians 
raced themselves to fame and fortune in 
spite of their lowly beginnings. 

Trapping operations were started in 
April, before the eggs of the females had 
been deposited. Because of the late spring 
in the Texas Panhandle, the laying and 
hatching season is usually in June and 
July, after sands along the water’s edge 
have become warm. The females then 
leave the water long enough to lay the 
eggs. They burrow into the sand until 
their entire bodies are almost covered, 
make their egg deposit, then shake the 
sand from their backs over the eggs, as 
they start back to the water. The warmth 
of the sun does the rest. 

Each female snapping turtle deposits 
about twenty-four eggs a season, which 
accounts for this species being the most 
abundant. As soon as they hatch they 
start for the water. They are not much 
larger than a dollar and their shells are 
soft. All of the young, however, do not 
live. Great numbers of them are swallowed 
by fish during this stage. In fact, several 
bass have been caught with small turtles 
in their stomachs. 

During the exhibition of the turtles, 
Mr. Turner cut open one of the smaller 
females. Incidentally, most of the “catch’ 
consisted of females. He found 168 eggs, 
24 of them with a hard shell, ready to be 
deposited. These were arranged in three 
rows of eight eggs each. 

Although the turtles were annually de- 
stroying the small fish received from the 
Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion to restock the lake, it is the opinion 
of Mr. Turner and others that eating fish 
does not comprise the greatest damage 
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which they do. They destroy the spawn . 
of the fish and muddy the water as they 
splash about through it. The sand they Vacation 
stir up from the ang —. ~ the pia re 
spawn and it has been found that dirty 
pam will not hatch. close-ups 
The big snapping turtles also destroy 
larger fish and even waterfowl that come 
to the Panhandle lakes by thousands in 
the late summer and early fall. 
Some authorities claim that “the strike” 
of the snapping turtle is even faster than Cc A &a | i 


that of the rattlesnake. Mr. Turner has 


seen them float about like huge chunks of 
moss or other flotsam, until a fish swims 
carelessly beneath the reptiles, when they 


strike viciously at their prey. They catch 
birds much in the same manner, pulling BI N Oo Cc U LAR a 
their victims under to drown before tear- 
ing apart and devouring them. — Add new pleasures to your vacation by taking 

Turtles do most of their eating under along Zeiss Binoculars. Lovers of outdoors and 
water. Even when “a catch” is made along e Pi 
the bank they take their food into the| | SPOftsmen appreciate their many advantages: 
water, where they seem to be able to swal- Quack Vision— Aided by a large field of view, you can locate 
low more easily. distant and moving objects in a flash. 

Magnification—Models of 6 to 18 power to choose from, 
for the specific requirements of the sport. 

Sharp Definition—the result of scientific calculations and 
superior optical workmanship. 

Brilliant Illumination—so vital in twilight or at night. The 
lenses and prisms of Zeiss Binoculars are made of the fa- 
mous Jena optical glass, noted for its remarkable 
light-transmitting capacity. 

Mechanical Perfection which guarantees lasting 






























HE viciousness of the reptiles has | 

been closely observed by Mr. Turner 
while he has had the large collection in 
captivity. When a piece of tough, raw 
meat of any kind is tossed a large snap- 
per, he immediately sets about tearing it 
apart, much after the fashion of a carniv- 


orous animal. These reptiles have keen- ; se 
; 4 service under all conditi i i > 
edged cutting mandibles and their jaws stions and in all climetes 


are extremely powerful. Ask to see Zeiss Binoculars — at 


Taking a piece of raw meat, an old leading dealers. 
turtle will bite into it to the capacity of his Write for Literature 
jaws, then push outward with the long CARL ZEISS, INC. 


claws of his fore feet, pulling back at the 4as Fi AVE., von 


same time with his head. In this way, he ; 
tears it apart. They devour raw meat al- 728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


most with the ease of lions. 
When a snapping turtle is angered, he 
puts up a good fight and really becomes 











dangerous to handle. One strike of a large ; 
specimen will sever a finger or at least|| Dnele Gene’s RID’M |, ATTENTION MEN 
or ye wound. ae Do not let insects ruin your vacation } Save Money 
Although the menace to watertowl 1s Get this new, heavy base cream, a mosquito, sand fly and black | | . 
; : ~4 y roadcloth shirts 
not as great in the Panhandle as in some No offensive oder, stniem, easy to remove and will not jritate | | Buy ate b he f 
sections of the country, since few of the | the shin dean and soft. Put.up in convenient two ounce jars. Sold direct from the factory 
inthe, Tnited Staign Remit by. Postal oF lana eae ae Write for samples and prices. 
Stamps not accep 
REYDON MFG. COMPANY 
RID’M MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
P. 0. Box 305 Hurley, Wisconsin 148 Albion Street Wakefield, Mess. | 
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ET the north wind blow, the geese fly south, bears den up and gray wolves howl. 
In tepee, tent, lean-to, shack, cabin, or right out in the open, you'll be snug and 
warm in your ‘‘3-Star” Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. Anywhere, from the 
Arctic Circle to the Rio Grande, Vancouver Island to Currituck Sound. 
Guaranteed to keep you warm. New improved moisture-proofed 
windbreaker cover with either Lift-the-Dot or full Talon hookless fastener. Ex- 
clusive interlining of Woods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl . . . scientifi- 
cally treated and blown, in overlapping multiple tubes, with Harwood patent down 
equalizers. Lined with thick, soft pure virgin wool kersey. Large size, now reduc 
to $62.50; medium, now $54.50; bag included. Four lighter robes for choice. From 
your dealer or direct. Shipment prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
Write today for new FREE catalog, with new lower prices 


WoOOonDs MANUFACTURING CO., LID. 


Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 
3201 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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birds breed in this section, there are va- 
rieties, such as the blue-winged teal, which 
nest in the vicinity of the lakes. Often 
their nests are destroyed by turtles wan- 
dering about the water’s edge. Even if 
the nests escape attention until the eggs ‘ 
are hatched, the baby birds are in danger. | T° “<i 4 

Mr. Turner did his trapping with the | gna mez, Copper ond Red si"00" cash 
old-funnel-shaped hoop nets, now illegal 
for fishing. He made a discovery while — ——— 






Areal, sure-fire fish getter combining all the features you've ever wanted 

in a lure. The phantom body is in constant motion, reflecting light from 

every angle. Weighs '/2 ounce, yet casts beautifully into the strongest 

wind because there is no air resistance. a on the water without 

splashing. Always rides upright and can not twist your line. Normal reeling 
runs belt stout 10 













es under the surface, over the weeds where the big boys 
. Varia! speeds will place it anywhere from the surface to the bottom. 
Entire indestructible body revolves and recoils under side strikes, 
insuring positive hooking. Every real fisherman wants one or 
more of these effective lures—so irresistible to bass, pick- 
ere ke. Send your remittance and order today * 
your tackle box up-to-date, _ 
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Watch the Next Issue 


for Announcement of 


ANOTHER 
““Narrowest Escape 
from Death” 


Story Contest 


$500.00 


IN PRIZES 
Full Details in the 


September Issue 


A prize-winning story of the 
contest conducted last year is 
published in each issue. 


Read this month's story on 
page 34. 

We are going to offer big- 
ger and better prizes for ac- 
counts of actual “"NARROW- 
EST ESCAPES FROM DEATH" 
of the same kind. 


Don’t forget the 


September issue 
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doing the trapping that accounted for his 

| success and by which he believes these 
| reptiles may be exterminated from lakes 
| throughout the country. 

Old methods of trapping, the records 
show, have been discouraging because of 
the damage done to fish that find their 
way into the nets. Mr. Turner learned, 
however, that he could set a trap for tur- 
tles and not catch fish, then place another 
trap only a few feet away and catch fish 
without attracting turtles. 

During a 19-day trapping period, Mr. 
Turner caught only fifteen catfish, eleven 
bass and five crappie. Everyone of these 
| was released from the nets without in- 
jury. 

Baiting the traps for turtles is the 
secret of the whole thing. He used fresh 
meats and also a specially prepared bait 
to attract the turtles. The trap for fish 
was not baited. The experiment was sim- 
ple, but the results were so pleasing that 


then unable*to find their way out again. 

Once a day to begin with, and then 
about every other day, Mr. Turner went 
to empty his nets, rowing out and dump- 
ing the turtles into a small canoe. He used 
two nets, about fourteen feet in length. 
His largest catch for one day was 282 
turtles. No less than 2,275 were caught 
within a radius of 500 feet. 

Mr. Turner has worked out a plan for 
baiting his traps by which the turtles are 
“cheated” of a meal after being caught. 
Mixing a bait in which he uses something 
with a strong odor, he places the prepara- 
tion in sacks which he hangs inside the 
traps. By this method, bait becomes a 
matter of small expense. : 

An objectionable feature of the trapping 
is being eliminated by Mr. Turner, who 
also is seeking a patent on a collapsible 
steel trap, designed especially for catching 
turtles. Since the old mesh nets are illegal, 
some difficulty may arise if nets of this 





Only a portion of a catch of 2,275 turtles. What wouldn’t these fellows do in a lake! 


Mr. Turner is convinced he has found a 
way to destroy turtles without doing fish 
any injury. 

The nets were set very similar to the 
old method used in trapping fish, except 
that they were placed in shallow water 
only, and with about half the net sub- 
merged. If the net is completely sub- 
merged, the turtles will drown, Mr. 
Turner has learned. The nets were at- 
tached to stakes, one at the small end 
and two at the large end, in order to keep 
the mouth open. The bait was placed well 
back in the throat of the net. The turtles 
| simply swim in to get the bait and are 





type are distributed for turtle trapping. 
The trap which he is designing will have 
an arrangement in the double throat that 
will hold turtles, but will permit entrapped 
fish to swim out. 

Mr. Turner has been advised by officials 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries at Wash- 
ington that his, success in trapping turtles 
is unprecedented, and the department has 
indicated its interest. In the meantime, he 
plans to secure aid from the state depart- 
ment and to continue his trapping exploits 
on a larger scale. He fully expects to rid 
lakes in the Panhandle of the turtle 
menace. We wish him lots of luck! 


THE CALICO BASS 


(Pomo.xis sparoides) 


| Body oblong, elevated and greatly compressed. Depth of body nearly ¥2 the length. Head ¥% length 
| of body. Snout projecting. Eye large, with dark bluish iris, Dorsal fin very high. Anal fin somewhat 
larger than the dorsal. Dorsal fin has 7, sometimes 8, and more rarely 6 ee rays and 15 soft 


rays. Anal fin has 6, or sometimes 5, spinous rays and 18 or occasionally 1 
| has 40 to 42 scales, 


HIS handsome little chap belongs to 

the family Centrarchidac, comprising 
the fresh-water basses and sunfishes. He 
is normally found throughout the Great 
Lakes Region and Upper Mississippi 
Valley and along the Atlantic Seaboard 
as far south as Florida and west to 
Louisiana and Texas. The calico bass has 
also been introduced into a number of 
western states, including California, and 
it has thrived very well in practically all 
of them. 

According to the most recent check-list 
of fishes published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries, this fish is known in various 
sections of the country by the following 





soft rays. Lateral line 


names :—Grass bass, barfish, strawberry 
bass, bachelor, bitterhead, calico bream, 
chinquapin perch, crapet, crappie, Dolly 
Varden, goggle-eye, lake bass, Lake Erie 
bass, razorback, roach, rockfish, sand 
perch, silver bass, silver perch, speckled 
bass, spotted perch, spotted trout, straw 
bass, sun perch, tinmouth, white perch, 
black crappie, lamplighter and banklick 
bass. Despite this formidable list of no 
less than thirty names, it is best known 
in most localities as calico bass. The origin 
of this name is undoubtedly the rather 
unusual mottled effect over the entire 
body, which is characteristic of this fish 
and resembles somewhat printed calico. 
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Pomoxis sparoides is frequently con- 
fused with Pomo.xis annularis, commonly 
known as the crappie. In fact, these fish 
are so similar in general appearance that 
Dr. Henshall suggested calling the form- 
er northern crappie and the latter south- 
ern crappie. There are several more or 


less constant characteristics by which the 
two species may be differentiated. Per- 
haps the most reliable one, however, is 
by means of the spinous rays in the dorsal 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
The calico bass is one of America’s favor- 
ite pan-fishes 


fin, the calico bass having eight, or oc- 
casionally seven, while the crappie has 
six, or more rarely five. 

It is perfectly true that sparoides has a 
more northern distribution than annularis, 
but the ranges of the two fish overlap 
in a great many sections. As a matter of 
fact, in many places where one would 
normally expect to find the calico bass 
most abundant, his near relative, the 
crappie, is the most numerous. This is 
true, for instance, in Lake Erie. To a cer- 
tain extent, this is also the case even in 
the calico bass’ normal range, but arti- 
ficial propagation has, of course, further 
complicated matters. Nevertheless, as a 
broad, general rule, it holds true that the 
calico bass is most abundant in the North 
and the crappie in the South. 

The food of sparoides consists largely 
of various aquatic insects and their larvae, 
small crustaceans and to a lesser extent 
small fishes such as minnows or even the 
fry and young of game species. 

‘Having a more or less northerly dis- 
tribution, the calico bass is best adapted 
to fairly clear, cool waters in both lakes 
and ponds, though it is not infrequently 
found in the quieter portions of streams 
as well. The crappie, on the other hand, 
is usually found in warm, rather muddy 
and weedy waters, though, as in the case 
of the geographical distribution of both 
these fishes, no hard and fast rules can be 
formulated. 


HE average length of the calico bass 

is from 8 to 10 inches and a weight of 
around half a pound. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it attains a length of 12 or more 
inches and a weight of 2 to 3 pounds. 
The crappie seems, on the whole, to run 
somewhat larger than sparoides. 

The color of the calico bass varies 
greatly, depending on the waters in which 
it is found. For the most part it is a 
rather brilliant olive green with silvery 
reflections and profusely overlaid with a 
dark mottling which covers the entire 
body. These spots are gathered in small, 
irregular bunches. Even the fins are so 
marked, the dark blotches being sur- 
rounded by paler areas. 

Sparoide s is sociable and likes to mingle 
with others of its kind. Schools consist- 
ing of several hundred individuals are 
not unusual and sometimes there are a 
thousand or more. When fishermen get 
into one of these schools, a large catch 
is usually the result. 

This fish spawns rather late in the 
spring, though usually before the black 
basses, Like all of the sunfishes, it builds 
its nest on gravel or sand or even on a 


flat rock, especially where there is some 
aquatic vegetation. 

The calico bass is a very excellent little 
pan-fish and is ideally adapted to small 
pond culture. 

As a game fish it is quite a favorite 
and deservedly so, particularly when taken 
on light tackle. It puts up a good scrap 
when first hooked but is inclined to give 
up the battle after a few lusty struggles. 

The majority of calicos are taken by 
means of still-fishing with live bait. Min- 
nows about two inches in length are 
especially desirable for this purpose, 
though grasshoppers, crickets or angle- 
worms are eagerly taken on occasion. For 
this sort of fishing a very light bait rod, 
8 or 9 feet in length, serves best. 

Trolling with small spinners, or a 
spinner and live-bait combination, works 
very well too. The various types of tackle 
for the small pan-fishes were adequately 
discussed in this Department last month, 
in an article by Adam Tinker, entitled: 
“Fun with the Little Fellows.” 

Fly fishing sometimes proves very 
effective for calico bass, particularly when 
a light rod, weighing from 3% to 4 ounces 
is used. Small flies—those tied on about 
a No. 8 or 10 hook—are the best. A great 
variety of patterns often proves success- 
ful, depending to some extent upon the 
waters and the conditions existing there 
at the time. Usually, however, the Coach- 
man, Black Gnat and the various hackles 
are among the prime favorites. 


OUR CONTEST IN AUGUST 


OW is the time when everybody is 

starting out on his vacation. This 
means that every angler, everywhere, who 
is going to his favorite waters on his 
annual pilgrimage, will stand a chance of 
winning one or more of the $3240.00 
worth of prizes in our Prize Fishing 
Contest. Those figures don’t sound like 
depression times—do they ? 

We are not going to urge you to go 
out and fish—for that would be silly. If 
you have to be coaxed, you fall short 
somewhere in your make-up as a fisher- 
man. What we want to do, however, is 
to urge you not to forget about the Fretp 
& Stream Contest when you do go fish- 
ing. Remember that conditions change 
materially from one year to the next in 
all of the Classes and Divisions, and that 
surprisingly small fish often win mighty 
fine prizes. I'll illustrate my point with 
an interesting, but heart- -rending little 
story: 

A friend of mine caught an 8'14-pound 
rainbow trout last year within ive miles 
of his home town. This was early in the 
season—May, I believe. Of course, this 
is a grand fish and anybody will admit it. 
The point is, however, it wasn’t good 
enough for my boy friend. At least, he 
kidded himself into thinking that it 
couldn’t win a prize in the Frewo & 
StrREAM Contest. Furthermore—and this 
is what I want especially to emphasize— 
my friend kept telling himself that he 
would get a bigger one when he went 
up to Ontario the latter part of June. 

Well, he went—caught nothing over 
six pounds—and lost out on a prize in 
the Eastern Division of the Rainbow- 
Steelhead Class. Maybe he wasn’t as sore 
as a pup! But it served him right. 


Also, I want to remind all of you of | 


the fact that, whether you win a prize or 
not, everyone who enters a fish in the 
Contest will receive one of our Honor 
Certificates, signed by both Mr. Warner, 
our publisher, and Mr. Holland, Frecp 
& Srream’s Editor-in-Chief. This cer- 
tificate testifies to your skill as an angler 
and that you entered a fish in accordance 
with the rules and conditions of the Con- 
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M ROY HOWARD of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, believes 
that starting a boy off right is just 
as important to his success in fish- 
ing asin any other line of activity. 


Consequently, Mr. Howard sent 
us this picture of a husky young- 
ster getting his first object lesson 
in fishing success via a “True 
Temper” Rod and Al. Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler. Mr. Howard states that 
in his experience this tackle com- 
bination never fails, and proves 
it by this 6% Ib. bass, one of many 
landed in a single day's fishing. 


The Shimmy Wiggler No. 5. Wt. % oz, 

No. 6, Wt. 2 oz. All brass or nickel 

ploted. Red and white bucktail 
standard. Price, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


RUE TEMPER 
FisHING Roos 





AL. Foss BAITS 
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Twenty-second Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, $3,240.00 in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prises and classes on page 50) 


l Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1932. The closing dates 
are specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


4 No fish caught froma State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. 


8 All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Frecp & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


1 In event of two or more 

fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


11 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 

HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


12 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. 

EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 
angling writer. 

KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent, New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & SrreaM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Kind of Fish " Weight 
Where caught ete eee has 
Line Lure or Bait 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this day of 





I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Notary’s Signature ; R Pee oe ere aoe 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


Length ....Girth 
Rod used oe sc sansa ths Bcd 


When caught 


State SEL ae NN (SEAL) 


2 
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test. Wouldn’t you hate to hang that up 
over your desk and show it to all your 
friends? How green-eyed they'll be! Oh 
boy! 

I'll ask you to turn to pages 48 and 50 
and look over the Rules and Conditions. 
Convince yourself that you have just as 
good a chance as the next fellow—and 
then shoot in your affidavit. Carry a blank 
one in the band of your fishing hat and 
then you'll have it with you in case of 
an emergency. 


APPETITES BIGGER THAN 
STOMACHS 


VERY so often we hear about some 

fish trying to swallow another one 
almost its own size, with the result that 
both fish are, so to speak, sacrificed on 
the altar of greed. Several instances of 
this kind have been published in Fretp 
& STREAM in the past. 

Here are two others which have come 
to my attention: 

The first concerns two black bass. The 
accompany ing photograph was originally 
published in The Cincinnati Times Star 
and was sent to us through the courtesy 
of Mr. Ed. Brendamour, Jr. of that city. 
The larger of these fish weighed 6% 
pounds and the smaller one 3 pounds and 
9 ounces. This incident was described 


in The Cincinnati Times Star as being 
due to a head-on collision rather than 
the result of voracity. What really hap- 
pened it is impossible to say. 


Authentic 





Leon Archibald 

The Hon. Lou Strong shows you two pike, 

of apparently the same size, one of which 
thought he could swallow the other 


Photo 


examples of the former are apparently 
so rare as to be almost non-existent. I 
quote from the account as published: 
“The collision happened close to the 
shore of Lake Herrington at the mouth 
of Cave Run, one mile by water from 
Dix Dam in Kentucky. . . Rowing across 
the lake his (Ed. Bramlett’s ) attention 
was attracted to an immense school of 
shad. These little fish were in a terrific 
commotion and headed for the security 
of the weeds along the shore. He rowed 
after them and near a clump of bushes, 


The 614-pound black bass on the left tried to swallow one of its own kind weighing 
over 3% pounds 


Photo Ed. Brendamour, Jr. 





about four feet off shore, he noticed that 
the water was greatly agitated. Looking 
down into its clear depths he was amazed 
to see what looked like a fish with two 
tails. Finally, after pursuing the fish for 
a quarter of an hour, during which time 
they made frantic efforts to get free of 
each other, he saw that the smaller bass 
had rammed its head into the big mouth of 
the large one and there it had stuck... . 

“Tt is assumed that the bass, with mouths 
open to their fullest, dashed from oppo- 
site directions into the school of shad, 
with the result above depicted. . . .” 

In a letter from Mr. Brendamour, he 
says this: ‘ . it is a question as to| 
whether the two actually collided or one 
tried to swallow the other. 

“These two in all probability collided 
as they were merged tight together when 
taken from the water; so tight as to bulge 
the eyes of the larger bass from their 
sockets. Even after small bass was taken 
from mouth of large one, eyeball of the 
large bass was unable to be pushed back 
in position, showing a great strain. 

“The large bass lived two days and 
was killed in order to have photos taken.” 

An account of the second incident in- 
volving a pair of great northern pike 
and a photograph of which is also shown, 
was sent to us by Mr. Leon Archibald 
of the University of Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Archibald wrote me as fol- 
lows: 

“The two fish weighed 2 Ibs. 8 ozs. 
and were picked up as they appear here 
by the Hon. Lou Strong (on left) of 
Troy, Kan., and August Feierabend of | 
Grey Eagle, Minn., in Big Arch Lake. | 
The gentleman on the right is A. C. | 
Fasenmyer of Kansas City. 

“Undoubtedly the swallower would have 
gladly given up its prey but with its mouth | 
opened to the limit and its teeth firmly | 
hooked into the other, it was powerless | 
to do so and both fish were threshing | 
around helplessly on the surface when | 
taken.” 

If our readers know or hear of any in- | 
cidents of a similar nature we would be | 
very glad indeed to be advised of them. 


| 





TAPERED BAIT-CASTING LINES 


N my article “Bass Bait-casting Lines” 

in the June issue in this Department, 
I mentioned a tapered hard-braided 
waterproof bait-casting line which was 
placed on the market by a prominent 
tackle manufacturer within the last year 
or two. The particular line to which I 
had reference is made in 50-yard lengths. 
The center, 40 yards in length, is level 
and has a breaking strength of 15 pounds. 
The ends of the line are gradually re- | 
inforced by braiding in extra strands, 
so the last 10 feet test 25 pounds. 

In this same article I stated that, in my 
opinion, the maker could have improved 
upon this line by having the center test 
10 or 12 pounds instead of 15, since such 
a line would make a better casting line 
—which it unquestionably would. At the 
time I was not aware of the fact that 
this same manufacturer made two other 


Courtesy “The Cincinnati Times Star’ 





A CORKING GOOD 


BOTTLE 


FOR MEN 
ROUGHING IT 


HEN you toss a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. into your kit 
bag, there’s a one-bottle medicine 
chest for almost any ailment that 
can befall a man while roughing it 
along the stream, through the woods. 
Sprains, strains, muscular sore- 
ness and stiffness—all these com- 
mon infirmities yield to the cooling, 
relieving kindness of this excellent 
liniment. 

For sunburn, minor burns, for 
insect bites, itching skin—for all 
these and any other condition that 
calls for relief from painful irrita- 
tion and antiseptic aid in healing, 


| there’s nothing finer, more effective 


than this old reliable remedy that 
millions have used during forty 
| years. 

Next time you pack up for any 
kind of outing, remember—here’s 
a corking good bottle, a one-bottle 
medicine chest. Good old Absor- 
bine Jr., sold at all drug stores, 
$1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Ly- 
man Street, Springfield, Mass. In 
Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
CHECKS “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch-, 
ing, scaly, or soft moist condition wether 
the toes. Apply full strength at first sign 
of infection. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medi- 
cine-chest for treating 


1~—Sore, stiff muscles 
2—Strains, sprains 
3—Bruises 
4—Cuts, abrasions 
5—Sunburn 
6—Simple burns, scalds 
7—Insect bites 
8—Poison ivy 
9—"Atblete’s Foot” 
10—Tired feet 
11—Toothache 
12—Simple headaches 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) EAsterRN Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WerEsTERN Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 


let . « « $100.00 
fag. 3s 3s 2 Bee 
eG. + 3 « Bee 
me. s«+- a 
See. « » « 3560 
6th . « « 3980 


Total $220.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fre_p & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit. ) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomicu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1932. 


ys 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
U tah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or "taxidermist, and if 
a_small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions, 
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$3,240.00 IN PRIZES 


22nd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & Stream during 1932 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NoRTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1932, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Disteit | a 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Curcian: 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
sig ee rus salmoides) FLoripa Drvissem 


st be taken before January Ist, 1933, 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & Stream during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion vwit- 


reum) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-xis 


annularis ) 


Above four species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1932. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
Ist . «+ + «See 
ama. « « + 2 
Ga. eee Ee 
om .... ae 
Sth. . . - 1000 


Total $120.00 00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fiecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer namay- 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 








(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 





WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1932. 
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lines of the same type—one testing 20 
pounds in the center and 30 pounds at 
each end and the other 12 pounds in the 
center and 22 pounds at each end. 

I haven't had the opportunity to test 
out the latter line, but judging from the 
really quite excellent satisfaction given 
me by the 15-25 combination to which I 
made reference in my article, the 12-22 
line ought to work out beautifully as a 
bait-casting line. 

The object of tapered lines of this sort 
is, of course, to eliminate as much as 
possible the wear and tear on the end 
of the line. It is here that the greatest 
strain is exerted on bait-casting lines. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


REAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


My Dear Epitor: 

Kind of feel close to you because of the very 
readable and interesting Fiero & Stream you 
edit. But, somehow, I got into the habit of 
reading this good magazine, buying it from 
the news-stands, thereby denying myself the 
more pleasure of receiving it directly from the 
hands of the publisher. Think we should all 
be regular subscribers and in that way assist 
you in getting out a more creditable monthly— 
if possible. This old dollar I am enclosing is for 
that very purpose on your eight months offer 
of May 12th. Te is magnanimous of you to give 
friends such an opportunity and all of them 
should stand by you during these stringent times. 

And if you want to get to feeling real good, 
come down Pensacola way, where the fish jump 
on your hook, bait or no bait. I was on the 
outlet of Bayou Texar one morning as the day 
began to break, casting for the speckled beauties, 
when a tom cat snatched my minnow and tore 
off up the bank with it. Am not in the habit 
of fishing for tom cats, either. So, come this 
way and you will be sure to catch something, 
whether you are an Isaac Walton or not. 

. G. Mircican. 


WILLOWS AND WATER LILIES 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Last fall we created an artificial lake of about 
fifteen acres. The shore line now is shaded with 
small pines which will not live long in the water. 
Our question is what is the best small tree to 
plant for permanent shade and retreat for the 
fish? I have suggested the ordinary willow which 
grows almost anywhere in this locality. Some 
have said that these tend to cause too much loss 
of water. If we plant water lilies or lily pads, 
as they are called, how much danger is there of 
their getting beyond control? We shall very 
greatly appreciate your advice concerning the 
above matters, 

I failed to state that the pond is stocked with 
large-mouth black bass, bream and crappie. We 
caught our fish, several thousand of them, in 
drying ponds and pools last fall. 

D. GREEN. 


Comment: Generally speaking, I favor willows 
for planting along a pond such as you describe in 
your letter. I don’t think you will have much 
trouble about their causing the loss of any great 
amount of water. Willows harbor large numbers 
of aquatic insects upon which the fish feed and 
in that respect are better than almost any other 
trees I can think of. 

It is perfectly true that if something is not 
done, lily pads will grow out of all bounds and 
soon choke up your water. You can avoid this, 
however, by planting them in boxes at the bot- 
tom of the pond. This will prevent them from 
spreading. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


“STUMP FISHING” 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Being a very enthusiastic subscriber of your 
wonderful outdoor magazine and having fished 
at every opportunity for many years, in nearly 
all parts of this country, during which time I 
have met and been able to cope with many cir- 
cumstances that arose, I recently had a new ex- 
perience which I am passing on to you under the 
head of “stump fishing. 

While fishing the ce teuniene on the Withlo- 
coochee River, Citrus County, Florida, our at- 
tention was called to a commotion in the water 
near by. Investigation showed the tail of a large 
fish sticking up out of the water. On catching 

Id of the tail with our hands we were unable 
to move the fish. With a large pair of pliers we 
pulled several pieces out of his tail, but without 
results. Looping the fish stringer well up above 
the tail and pulling about as hard as we po 
up came a large-mouth black bass of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length 22% inches, girth 17% 
inches, weight 12 pounds 6 ounces. This fish was 
somewhat lean for its length and in dressing we 
found absolutely nothing in its stomach, indicat- 
ing that it must have been a prisoner for some 


time, although it showed some fight after land- 
ing. 

The backwaters in the above stream are due to 
damming and several hundred acres of timber 
land have been flooded. Nearly the entire bot- 
tom is full of old forest, mostly cabbage palms, 
which were cut down before flooding, leaving the 
stumps. This makes boating very difficult but 
affords excellent fishing. 

The heart of the palm stump in which the bass 
was caught was decayed, leaving the bark or 
outer shell somewhat preserved and I assume this 
mule-headed bass dove into this hollow stump for 
food. The spinous portion of the dorsal fin broke 
through the outer shell of the stump, holding the 
fish prisoner. We found the fin torn and injur 
due to the force required in pulling it out. Thus 
ended our first experience in — fishing. 

. G. Buske. 


Comment: The experience which you describe 
in your recent letter is certainly highly interest- 
ing. I can frankly say I have never heard of 
anything quite like this. I am sure a lot of our 
readers will be interested in hearing about it. 
FisuinG Epitor. 


FEATHERS AND SALMON FLIES 


FisHinGc Eprtor: 

I have read in tackle catalogues that offer fly- 
tying materials that feathers could be bleached 
white. As I have plenty of colored (natural) 
feathers and few of the white, I would appreciate 
information on the ways and means of doing this. 

Also, could you please tell me how the follow- 
ing salmon and trout flies are dressed? Thunder 
and Lightning, Silver Gray, Wilkinson, Mit- 
chell, Butcher, Dusty Miller, Jock Scott, Hend- 
rickson, both light and dark. 

Is a rod of dry-fly action suitable for use in 
bass fishing—with small spinners, bass bugs, 
feather minnows, etc.? I wish to get a rod and 
was wondering if such an action would be suit- 
able for general all-round fiy fishing. 

BenyaMin W, Norton. 


Comment: I really never heard of anyone who 
tried to bleach feathers for tying flies. Person- 
ally, I can’t see any good reason for doing so, 
since one of the easiest things in the world to 
get is white feathers, either the white duck fea- 
thers or leghorn feathers. Why go to all the 
trouble of trying to bleach colored feathers 
white? 

Every one of the flies which you mention are 
salmon flies and not trout, with the exception of 
the Jock Scott, which is both, and very few of 
them if any, are tied in this country. 

I cannot give you a method of dressing them, 
but it wouldn’t do you a bit of good if I did, for 
the simple reason that you cannot get the mate- 
rials in this country. The best of these flies come 
from Scotland. Even though you could get the 
materials, I feel sure that you wouldn't be able 
to tie them because there are mighty few fly-tiers 
who are expert enough to tie salmon flies ac- 
cording to pattern. 

To show you what I mean, here’s the dressing 
of Thunder and Lightning, one of the flies which 
you mention: The tag consists of gold tinsel and 
yellow floss, the tail is topping, the butt is black 
herl, the body is black floss, the hackle is orange 
and the wings are mallard topping. You can see 
from this that the patterns of these salmon flies 
are very intricate. 

I cannot answer your question as to whether 
a rod of dry-fly action is suitable for use in bass 
fishing without knowing the length and _ the 
weight of the rod. Such a rod ghould be at least 
9 feet in length and the weight at least 5 ounces. 
If by dry-fly action you mean that the rod should 
have plenty of power and backbone—yes, that is 
what you want for casting spoons, bass plugs and 
feather minnows. 

Just what you mean by general all-round fly 
fishing is hard to say. There is hardly any rod 
that would come under this heading. For in- 
stance, the rod I have just recommended for your 
bass fishing would certainly be unnecessarily 
heavy for stream work in fishing for small trout. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


WALL-EYED PIKE AND SAUGER 


FisHinG Epitor: 

On Lake St. Claire and the St. Claire River, 
we take large numbers of wall-eyed pike every 
spring. The writer has heard these fish spoken of 
as being of two different kinds—wall-eyed pike 
and saugers. I would like to know if these are 
two different fish or two names for the same fish, 

In restaurants of Detroit 4 fish is served called 
blue pike, which the writer believes to be small 
wall-eyes. 

M. V. OBEN. 


Comment: The wall-eyed pike and the sauger 
are two entirely different fish, although they 
look quite alike. However, the sauger runs very 
much smaller. As a matter of fact, it is seldom 
that one sees them larger than twelve or eighteen 
inches in length and weighing more than | or 2 
pounds, 

As a food fish it is of far less value than the 
wall-eyed pike. 

It is true that the blue pike are young wall- 
eyes. This is the name given to them by the com- 
mercial fishermen in the ss Be region. 

SHING EprrTor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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‘Only a 
Scratch -oat 





IT’S 
DANGEROUS! 


Scratches, cuts, bruises — sportsmen 
can’t avoid them. But you can protect 
such wounds against infection. 

The Firstaid Emergency Kit provides 
everything you need to guard against 
this danger. Yet, because an experienced 
woodsman designed this kit so com- 
pactly, it slips into your pocket as easily 
as a tin of pipe tobacco! 

In this pocket first-aid station, you 
will find Puretest Iodine, with glass 
applicator; Firstaid Absorbent Cotton, 
Surgical Gauze, Gauze Pads and Zinc 
Oxide Adhesive Tape. Ask for the First- 
aid Emergency Kit at your Rexall Drug 
Store. Liggett and Owl Stores are Rexall 
Drug Stores, too. 





EMERGENCY KIT 


Rexall Drug Stores buy direct—cutting out 
the middleman and giving you his profit! 





nm 
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DUCKS AND THE DOG 
(Continued from page 25) 


don, sending random rabbits zigzagging 
over the ground and strong-winged birds 
whizzing through the air, regardless of 
whether they are in or out of gun range. 
However, a stern tone, sometimes supple- 
mented by a supple switch, can bring him 
to his senses. But it is exasperating to 
have him slip too far ahead in thick cover 
and suddenly hear his excited barking and 
the sound of quail buzzing into the air. 
The scent of quail must be so intoxicat- 
ing that it divorces reason, because despite 
his continually demonstrated intelligence 
he fails to realize that a springer spaniel 
sans a gun produces no quail. 

The first real game that this dog was 
trained on was rabbits, and he took to 
it as naturally as an attractive girl breaks 
hearts. He has become adept. No briary 
tangle can repel him. Cover that would 
break a hound’s heart is a welcome in- 
vitation to him. In he plunges, twisting 
and squirming among sharp snags and 
cruel thorns; and sometimes out springs 
an astonished cottontail with ears laid 
back—a sporting, twisting target for any 
gun. Occasionally a rabbit makes the mis- 
take of “freezing” too long, perhaps 
when a particularly dense patch of briars 
furnishes fancied but ineffective security. 
At such times a cottontail is retrieved 
without a shot being fired. 


LTHOUGH I seldom shoot squirrels, 

I did one day give him a bit of super- 
ficial training in this respect, and he respond- 
ed in a manner which showed that with 
but little encouragement he would make 
an excellent squirrel dog. He has had a 
chance on ruffed grouse and acquitted 
himself admirably. His vigorous pushing 
nature seems just the solution for these 
wise old cocks of the woods. No matter 
how poor a dog he is on quail, I believe 
that I would rather have him than any 
other breed on partridge. And when it 
comes to pheasant, he is splendid. He’s 
every bit as strong and rough as they are. 
He can meet these long-tailed roosters 
on their own ground and run them ragged. 
One day I was working a long stretch 
of dense, thorny cover in which I was 
sure were pheasants. After nearly two 
hours in which I had exhausted the ter- 
ritory and myself, and was giving up the 
quest, Paddler put up a big cock just out 
of range. With a tumultuous cackling the 
bird took the air and scaled low over 
the thorns and weeds. The late fall sun 
splashed upon his handsome plumage, 
which glinted like burnished bronze. I 
marked him down, but it was a long way 
from the spot when the dog finally put 
him into the air again. It was a good 


shot, but I was tired and clumsy. As he * 


tumbled toward the ground in response to 
my first barrel I realized he wasn’t dead 
and tried to hit him again as he fell, but 
failed. 

The dog, able to see the falling 
pheasant, shot forward like an arrow. In 
that hip-high cover an unaided man would 
never have retrieved a slightly wounded 
pheasant, but occasionally an excited bark 
from Paddler told me he was hot on the 
scent or sight. I ran as fast as I could 
and covered so much distance that I 
doubted that the dog could keep the trail. 
But keep it he did, and nearly an eighth 
of a mile from the spot where the bird 
struck the ground a tired and torn but 
happy dog came and sat down at my feet 
with a splendid cock pheasant in his 
mouth. 

All of these experiences were en- 
countered before I had an opportunity to 
test Paddler on ducks. Several times I 
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took him during winter afternoons down 
to the thatch meadows where black ducks 
were wont to come in when I was a boy. 
He obediently crouched beside me in the 
mud and thatch and waited. True, he 
waited impatiently and whined consid- 
erably; however, he did remain motion- 
less. But each time we went, the ducks 
failed to fly before the sun went down. It 
was then that Paddler swam out into the 
pond holes, which were deeper than my 
boots were high, and brought back the 
decoys I had tossed out. 

We tried point-shooting. The two of us 
crouched behind a huge glacial boulder on 
a lonely stretch of coast where the surf 
from the Sound washed in at our feet. It 
was here I knocked a white-winged scoter 
out of the air. Paddler plunged into the 
icy water as though it were a warm bath. 
But this coot, as we call them here, was 
only wounded, and any duck hunter 
knows what a problem one of these big 
sea ducks is when wounded. 

When Paddler drew close, the duck 
promptly dove. It was some time before 
he finally reappeared some distance away. 
Several times the bird dove, but each 
time the dog drew closer until it began 
to look as though the dog might win. 
Every time the duck went under, the 
spaniel would tread water and raise him- 
self high above the surface, turning his 
head first this way and then that. 

Finally the coot bobbed up right along- 
side Paddler and as promptly dove again. 
But this time the dog dove, too. I was 
astonished to see him go entirely under 
and out of sight. He was gone nearly half 
a minute. Finally he broke into view, and 
the big bird was fast in his jaws. With 
strong strokes and the duck held high, he 
pushed his way to the shore and delivered 





CAN you tell the species of a 
duck when you see him flying 
by? Field & Stream will print a 
series of articles telling you how 
to identify your birds before you 
kill them. Every wild duck has 
certain characteristics or field 
markings which make this possi- 
ble. Don’t miss “SEA DUCKS,” 
the first of this series by Roger 
T. Peterson, in September. 











his prize at my feet. Twice more he swam 
out and brought back ducks, apparently 
unaffected by the cold and wet. I realized 
then that he was large and strong enough 
to retrieve any duck, because with very 
few exceptions the white-winged scoter is 
as large and heavy and as deep a diver 
as any duck that swims. 

It was one cold January morning when 
the storm gods were flailing Long Island 
with a stinging northwester that I first 
took Paddler into a ducking boat. The 
wind was cruel, the waves curled white 
and angrily, and the channels were choked 
with floating ice—but the black ducks, 
those wise old hounds of the sky, were 
tonguing over the meadows. It was a hard 
blow to the dog to be forced to lie in 
the long bow of the boat covered with 
thatch. He wanted to sit up and walk 
about on the tossing deck and search the 
elements with eyes, ears and nose. 

I did some astonishingly poor shooting 
on that occasion. Each time I sat up and 
threw the gun to my shoulder, the thatch 
above the dog would burst asunder and 
up into view would scramble an excited 
Paddler. At the report of the gun, over 
he would go with a mighty plunge and 
swim powerfully for a short distance in 
the direction of the disappearing ducks. 
It was exasperating. Each time I got my 


cold hands wet pulling him back in the 
boat, after which he would shake water 
all over me. Then I had to force him to 
lie, cold and wet, between my legs, cov- 
ered with a blanket and thatch; where- 
upon he would complain and shiver. 

However, the rough waves coupled 
with the stinging cold finally began to 
take the edge off his enthusiasm. But he 
took a lot of punishment from the ele- 
ments before he was willing to remain in 
the boat. Perhaps, after all, by letting him 
get smashed around unnecessarily by the 
numbing waves, I had _ unconsciously 
stumbled upon a very good way of teach- 
ing an over-ambitious dog the rudiments 
of duck-boat etiquette. 

Although I was glad of his company 
out on that angry water, there wasn't 
much pleasure in making a sponge out of 
my clothing for a saturated dog that 
squeezed shiveringly against me in our 
cramped quarters. I had about reached 
the conclusion that an English springer 
spaniel made a mighty fine duck dog for 
point or land shooting but had better be 
left out of boats in cold weather, when 
two black specks dropped from the sullen 
sky. With a whispered warning to the 
dog, I lay flat and motionless—even 
stopped shivering. On they came, directly 
toward me, speeding but two or three feet 
above the storm-lashed water. Larger 
they grew by the second. They saw the 
decoys, slanted toward them, discovered 
the tossing boat and shied up into the air. 

The dog and I sat up together. The 
wind shrieked about and pushed against 
my gun barrels, while the small boat 
heaved and staggered under the impact 
of the waves. Higher and higher climbed 
those two ducks that but an instant before 
had seemed so close under my gun bar- 
rels. I pulled and missed. Another instant 
and they would have been out of range. 
Again I jammed the trigger back, and 
one of the ducks let go his hold upon 
the air as though he had been clubbed. 
Down he dropped, a clean kill, turning 
and somersaulting through the atmos- 
phere where he had once been master. A 
tremendous sheet of silvery spray went 
up into the gale as the feathered flier fin- 
ished his dizzy drop. 

I shouted to the dog, “Go get him!” 
= he left the tossing deck in a vigorous 
eap. 

The duck had fallen so far out and in 
such a mass of flooded thatch that it 
would have been a very lucky hunter who 
could have located such a bird. The dis- 
tance was so great that I feared I might 
have to rescue the dog. I watched that 
brave swimmer as he headed across the 
water with strong strokes. The powerful 
tide sucked viciously at his legs and the 
gale shrieked above him, but he did not 
falter nor turn back. At last he crossed 
the open water and entered the rushes, 
where the tide swept less forcibly. 


FTER an anxious wait he reappeared 

with the duck in his mouth, Without 
hesitation he struck out into that long, 
open stretch of savage water where the 
wind whipped the harbor into whitecaps 
and the waves beat about his head. Tired 
by his overlong struggle with the terrible 
tide, hampered by the heavy duck in his 
mouth and submerged in the icy January 
water, he struggled on. Foot by foot he 
slowly gained his valiant battle. There 
were times when the wind drove the 
waves with such fury that he lost ground, 
but always he struggled on and never did 
he let go of the duck. 

I watched and gloried in his exhibition 
of courage, his heroic loyalty to duty as 
he understood it, and was proud of him. 
And when I lifted him safely into the 
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boat with the big bird still in his mouth, 
I understood his greatness. I knew then 
that even though I had a dog that was 
inclined to be hard-mouthed, a dog that 
was too fond of bolting, and a dog that 
disliked hunting under the gun, I also had 
a dog of superb courage, willing and 
capable of entering icy water amid fierce 
storms and retrieving the largest of ducks. 
I realized how plainly he had demon- 
strated to me the greatness of his breed. 


GETTING TROUT IN AUGUST 
(Continued from page 13) 


happens in October and November I leave 
for the moose hunters to explain. 

These fogs worried me. Standing by the 
camp fire that night, my heavy woolen 
trousers seemed to catch the moisture on 
the side away from the fire and I had to 
turn about constantly to keep myself dry. 
What would Kid’s mother say if she 
knew this? He needed castor oil, hot 
lemonade, a good bed and a hot-water 
bottle. 

The fog got too thick; so I turned 
in too and knew nothing until morning. 
I looked out to find the fog spread out 
over the land in the customary dew. And 
dews! We may think we know something 
about them in the Middle West, but in 
Algoma they are as heavy as rain. Yet 
I prefer my moisture on the vegetation to 
rolling down the hillsides in great clouds. 
For there are things you can do about 
dew, as, for example, getting the firewood 
in advance, so you don’t have to take a 
shower bath to find it; but there is noth- 
ing to do about fog except go to sleep and 
forget it. 

If fogs drove you inside in the eve- 
nings and dews dared you to come out in 
the mornings, the days made amends. 
August days, with the hardwoods in color 
and no mosquitoes! In June we had found 
all kinds of bugs—mosquitoes, black flies, 
no-see-ums and chiggers by the millions. 

What do you know about chiggers? 
I've looked up the interesting creatures 
in books that talk in Latin terms, but the 
texts lack information. I know we got 
our June chiggers when camping in a 
game trail, and I know moose used that 
trail, and I know moose get into the water 
to cool their own inflamed ankles just as 
I tried to cool mine. Some day a bright 
young bugologist will find that the chig- 
gers live on moose legs most of the time 
and hold royal banquet whenever a man 
walks that way with ankles exposed. I 
even had chiggers on my neck and be- 
tween my shoulder blades where I had to 
borrow a scratch. Thank fortune we 
found no chiggers in August! 

But trout will not bite in August—if 
you'll believe the natives. They will ad- 
vise you to use worms, but we do not 
carry worms into the woods; there are 
other more interesting and useful things 
to carry. But trout do bite in August, and 
don’t let those natives fool you. 

Below that place where the granite hill 
took root in the river were some little 
chunks of rock that had fallen off the hill, 
some about the size of barns. Just above 
these pebbles was a riffle. I was upstream, 
but decided to present Mr. Wickham’s 
concoction to the trout downstream. The 
ripple of the little riffle hid me. It was a 
good cast, and I let the lure swing down 
with the current, extending my arm. Then 
I got a strike from a hog-walloper type 
of brook trout. 

It is not necessary to see nor even feel 
a fire-spots to know whether he is a hog- 
walloper. You can read his hoggish dis- 
position and porkish proportions in the 
wallop he gives the tiny fly. I am not go- 
ing to sing you a sonnet about a long 


fight and how that fish got off when I 
tried to hog-wash him through the riffle. 
That was what happened, but I didn’t 
want him. I am an expert on little trout. 

I cast again and got one of those 
nipper-type brooks. You know the nipper 
type, too. He just nips the surface daintily. 
He is one of those fancy dudes—prob- 
ably the female. Anyhow, I did not try to 
drag him upstream through the riffle, but 
walked right down in plain view of all the 
other trout. And as I played that nipper, 
a one-footer, up to the net another bigger 
trout came hog-walloping to his side and 
tried to take the fly out of the poor thing’s 
mouth. And that was in August, when 
they don’t bite. 

I also caught one of those this-is-my- 
business type of trout. Having fished that 
stone-strewn pool to the foot, I turned 
around to fish it back again. When I got 
up to the last rock before the riffle, I saw 
a trout. It was in front of the rock, in 
a little pocket that protected it from the 
force of the inflow, but right up in the 
front row, waiting for bugs. I had no hope 
of catching him and would not if he had 
not been the this-is-my-business type. He 
undoubtedly saw me, though I stood very 
still. But he said, “You tend to your busi- 
ness, and I'll tend to mine.” I paid atten- 
tion to mine, all right. I made a short 
cast into the riffle and watched the fly 
dance down into the quieter water. When 
the fly struck, that trout started just as 
I would if a rabbit jumped up under my 
feet. But he settled back calmly to wait. 
The Wickham got nearer. He wiggled his 
tail and got all set. Then he wasn’t 
there, but there was a flash of gold and 
a splash where the fly had been. I netted 
him, an eight-incher. That was the only 
time I ever watched a trout go through 
the entire performance. 

Getting back around the bends, I saw 
Ike and Kid coming downstream. We met 
at camp. 

“Fishing wet or dry? 
Dry, I told him. 
“Wrong way,” he declared. “We don’t 

have to move out of sight of camp to get 
a mess of trout. Using a Wickham? All 
wrong. Need a Beaverkill wet. There’s a 
trout right at the foot of this little riffle, 
ten feet from me right now.” 

He cast less than ten feet, worked his 
fly in imitation of a minnow, hooked a 
trout and dragged it out. And that was 
in the month of August. 


o” 


Ike inquired. 


. 

HE next day we explored. We trav- 

eled through the bush to get to the 
railroad. After two hours of the hardest 
kind of work, we came to the stream, two 
hundred yards from camp. We waded 
back and found a blanket spread on the 
sand where Kid had been absorbing sun- 
shine, not with conscious effort to cure 
his cold but because the sun felt good to 
him. But there was no Kid. Then we dis- 
covered him in that cold water, wet to 
the hips and catching more trout. 

A kid needs bossing by his dad; and 
when a boy doesn’t show the proper re- 
spect for his pa by letting the old man 
get the biggest fish, he needs a reprimand. 
I knew Ike would tell about it after- 
ward if I bawled him out for that, and 
I had to think fast. 

“Young man, have you written to your 
ma since you have been in these woods?” 

He hadn't. He didn’t even know the 
way to the post-office. 

“Then we better streak it for home,” I 
told him. “We can still walk out and get 
the train; and if we don’t, it will be 
twenty-four hours before we will have an- 
other chance.” 

His cold was gone, soaked up by the 
sunshine or the fog of Algoma. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Continued from page 27) 


versing as you swim along. But before 
you have covered half the distance your 
partner becomes weakened to such a 
degree that you must assist him the re- 
mainder of the swim. In such a con- 
tingency you should adopt the tired 
swimmer’s carry. 

Your companion is cool-headed but 
shows by word and action that he is able 
to swim no farther. Talk to him, attempt- 
ing to allay his fears by making light of 
your predicament. Facing him, you direct 
him to place his hands upon your shoul- 
ders with arms straight. Then you swim 
forward, instructing him to lie on his back 
and spread his legs as you push him ahead 
of you. In this position you can carry him 
a considerable distance. 

The breast ‘stroke is the most practi- 
cable in the tired swimmer’s carry. It con- 
sists mainly of extending the arms ahead 
and pulling them sidewise in a movement 
similar to that of oars in motion, the 
difference being that the arms are not 
raised above the surface between strokes. 
Unless you understand the technique of 
the frog kick, adopt the simple scissors 
kick. 

In life saving it must be remembered 
that you are dealing with human beings, 
no two of which will react identically. 
Steps of the various methods have been de- 
scribed. Life-saving technique cannot be 
cut and dried, however; there are too 
many varying factors. 

A capable life-guard is not merely an 
athlete who can swim well. He must pos- 
sess something “from the chin up.” He 
must be able to grasp a situation at a 
glance. He must be able to adapt his tech- 
nique to the occasion, to eliminate certain 
movements or to emphasize others. 

Never affect colorful heroism in the 
performance of a rescue unless the occa- 
sion demands it. If spectators criticize 
you for permitting a subject to exhaust 
himself before you approach, let them do 
so, recalling that they were standing idly 
looking on when you risked your life for 
another. Rely on your own intelligence 
rather than on that of a person who at- 
tempts to direct your activity from the 
shore. 

Unnecessary chances are taken by the 
fellow who isn’t as smart as you are. 
Don’t confuse courage with foolhardiness. 


THE Enp 


DIRTY WORK AT THE 
COVERED BRIDGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


of youth, on his self-evolved stratagem. 
He came upert\the bridge and lay down 
beside me. 

“What was on the bottom of. those 
chips?” I asked him. 

“Grubs,” he answered. 

“White ones?” 

“Yeah,” he rejoined. “They’re fly mag- 
gots.” 

“Then why did you try the Big One 
with a stinkie?” I complained. 

“Oh, that worm was there just when I 
wanted to bait the hook. What's the dif- 
ference? There’s lots of stinkies in those 
chips.” 

“But maybe the bass doesn’t like them. 
He actually touched the chips when he 
rose the first time. I believe he was tak- 
ing only the white grubs.” 

The lad considered for a bit and then 
admitted that it might be so. “Think it 
might be any good to try again?” he 
asked, hopefully. 

“Sure! Hunt another chip,” I suggested. 
“I have some big white June-bug larvae 
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in my bait can, and we can make one more 


effort.” 

He looked at me with sudden suspicion. 
“We?” he asked, with a trace of antagon- 
ism. 

“You!” I corrected hastily. I had no de- 
sire to encroach on the youngster’s plan. 

“Wait right here!” he grinned, con- 
vinced of my total honesty of purpose. 

Then he began a search of the adjoin- 
ing pasture that was immediately fruitful. 
Again he slipped his hook through the 
center of the chip, the bottom of which 
was dotted with maggots. Then he baited 
with a large white grub and drew the 
worm up to the sticky bottom of the chip 
so that it seemed to be imbedded naturally. 
From his position above the pool he floated 
his lure into the quiet waters, while I 
waited and watched. The huge bass rose 
instantly and struck. 

“Sock him, kid!” I yelled as I leaped 
to my feet. “He got it!” 

And that’s just what the kid did! He 
yanked mightily, no doubt expecting to 
horse that fish right on to the bank with 
one magnificent heave—but it couldn’t be 
done. He was fast to the biggest bass of 
his experience. 

When the lad struck, that fish turned 
into a fighting fury. It shot to the surface 
like a streak of bronze light and broke 
water with a series of slashing, wrenching 





It is recognized that New Jer- 
sey has the edge over the 
other states when it comes to 
producing trout. ““JERSEY 
TROUTIN’,” in the next issue, 
tells how this state plans to im- 
prove the sport and make hap- 
pier the life of the angler. 











twists and contortions that should have 
sent any hook flying. Instead, that two- 
for-a-penny hook held! 

“Stop trying to horse him out!” I 
shouted, fearful that the boy’s tackle would 
not stand the strain. “Play him!” 

“Can't play him, Mister!” the lad 
groaned. “What’ll I play him with?” 

It was unanswerable. How I wished 
that the youngster had my tackle, which 
had been so futile when J used it! 

Then I realized that the excitement was 
too much for the lad’s judgment. He was 
trying his best to hoist that noble bass 
on to the bank! His line would never have 
permitted it, even though his stalwart 
pole—under no circumstances could it have 
been called a rod—could have raised a 
river sturgeon. 

The inevitable happened. Worried by 
the constant pull, the fish started for the 
bottom. 

“Hold him!” I shouted encouragingly. 
“He’s going for the bottom. If he gets 
sup those big rocks, he'll get loose 

r. !” 

Can’t hold him!” the youngster panted. 

Suddenly the lad slacked away on his 
line by the simple expedient of lowering 
the tip of his pole almost to the surface 
of the stream. “He can’t cut the line on 
the rocks if it’s loose, can he?” he asked 
gleefully, feeling that he had frustrated the 
Big One for the moment. 

“Not very well, but he might rub the 
hook out.” 

“That’s right!” he agreed with alarm. 
“What’ll I do now?” 

What a time to give advice! If the fish 
were finally landed, the credit would be 
the kid’s, and properly—but if it got away, 
the fault would be mine, no matter what I 
suggested. 

“Nothing to do but wait, son,” I mut- 
tered weakly. 


I fervently hoped I was right, and it 


fortunately happened that I was. Presently’ 


the Big One got tired of sulking on the 
bottom and started upstream, fighting and 
twisting every foot of the way as the 
country lad pulled him toward a shallow 
bar by a frail line that incredibly held. At 
last he had dragged the fish on to the bar, 
where it appeared to be practically out of 
water because of its constant struggles to 
escape 

“Wade i in and kick him out!” I ordered. 
Re you try to lift him, your line will never 

old.” 


With a heave of his pole and a quick 
flip of his bare foot the boy spun that fish 
on to the bank. Whooping with wild de- 
light, he dropped his pole and fell upon the 
flopping bass. The Big One was caught! 

I was considerably more exercised and 
elated than the boy. To him that fish was 
just a big bass. It was practically a famil- 
iar acquaintance, somewhat of a local in- 
stitution; but to me that catch was a 
symbol of accomplishment which falls to 
the fortunate lot of but few men. 


OWS served me well on another occa- 

sion when one of those unexpected and 
happy inspirations peculiar to fishermen 
came my way. I was after bass again and 
had been whipping a pool below a gravel- 
ly ripple, where I knew bass fed. None of 
the fish ever taken there had been un- 
usually large, but they were campletely 
satisfactory in every respect but one. They 
would not take my flies or bait. 

I had tried everything I had, with a re- 
markably uniform lack of result, and 
finally quit in disgust. Before leaving for 
home I stood for a little while on the 
bridge over the pool watching the stream 
below me speculatively. Just then some 
cows started crossing the shallow ripple 
above the pool on their way to the barn- 
yard for the evening’s milking. Most of 
them paused to drink. 

Doubting that any self-respecting bass 
would remain in the presence of such tre- 
mendous disturbance, I glanced casually 
into the pool again. Instead of having 
darted away, a number of worth-while 
fish were all at the foot of the ripple, 
poised and alert! 

The reason was instantly evident. Those 
cows had dislodged a lot of stones, with 
the invariable result. Small aquatic life 
had also been dislodged and was being 
carried to the waiting smallmouth beauties 
by the rushing water! 

Chuckling delightedly, I stopped at the 
barnyard and asked when the cattle would 
be turned into the pasture. I determined 
to be there early the following morning, 
when they crossed the stream—and I was, 
equipped with every form of aquatic life 
I could get. I had waterworms, crawfish, 
y ana tadpoles and even salaman- 

ers. 

I was waiting, rigged and baited, as the 
cows entered the creek, and I promptly 
cast a water-worm into the ripples and let 
it float down to the waiting fish. Instantly 
I had a strike! Before those cows left the 
stream I had landed four wholly satisfac- 
tory bass from that pool. They struck 
everything [ offered but the salamanders, 
and I later discovered that there was none 
of those little reptiles in the stream natu- 
rally. It was a new form of food, or likely 
I would have been successful with them, 
too. 

The various experiences I have had that 
centered about the use of such subterfuges 
were stimulating at the time, but since I 
have had ample time to think about them 
I have come to the conclusion that my 
elation was not entirely justified. Of 
course, I got fish, but I have never felt 
that merely getting fish is the purpose of 
angling. Catching game fish by exactly 
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duplicating the most common conditions 
under which they feed could scarcely be 
called sporting. It largely destroys the 
elements of chance and skill, which yield 
the greatest comfort and satisfaction to 
a fisherman. 

Of course, such deceptions prove to me 
once more that there are no days when fish 
cannot be induced to bite, but I have been 
positive of this for so long that there is 
no longer any particular satisfaction in 
proving it anew. 


VIRGINIA AND SORA 
(Continued from page 11) 


more. He trapped the marsh for muskrats 
during the winter and had a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with its every phase 
and detail. He knew each spot that birds 
were likely to be found, and I was all 
anticipation at the prospect of having him 
as pusher for me. After he had piloted me 
through a gorgeous stretch of colorful 
woodland this October day, we came sud- 
denly out upon the summit of a sixty-foot 
bluff on which was a comfortable cabin 
overlooking the very prettiest stretch of 
marshland I had ever seen. The Chicka- 
hominy could be seen winding its sluggish 
way in the distance, and the marsh was 
flanked on both sides by a continuation of 
the same beautiful woods we had just 
passed through. It was a most inspiring 
scene, but we did not linger over it many 
minutes, as the tide was already coming 
in and the greater part of the marsh was 
covered with several inches of water. 
While Jesse bailed out one of the boats 
I hastily changed clothes, putting on a 
pair of light canvas shoes and some shin 
guards made of stiff leather pieces laced 
on above each shoe. These protect the 
legs where they come in contact with 
the edges of the thwart as one stands 
astride it. Shells were carried loose in a 
metal shell box, where they could be 
easily got at and kept dry. We were quick- 
ly ready and shoved off, finding birds 
almost immediately. 
“ Sora shots are almost entirely at very 
short ranges, and a light, open-bored 
gun with light charges of powder and shot 
is proper. This day I was using a favor- 
ite gun for this shooting, a lovely little 
20-bore hammer gun with both barrels 
cylinder-bored. The cartridges were load- 
ed with three-quarters of an ounce of 
No. 9 shot. Many use and recommend 
smaller shot than this, but I have found 
nines or even eights superior to the fine 
shot, as the latter tend to mince a bird 
at short distances and lack killing power 
at the longer ranges. Birds were plentiful 
and were shot mostly under twenty yards, 
partly because it was unnecessary to take 
longer chances, due to the low limit, and 
also because birds dropped at any dis- 
tance are often difficult to locate even by 
a keen-eyed pusher whose marking abil- 
ity is really uncanny. A wounded rail 
is seldom recovered, as they can dive and 
sulk equal to a crippled canvasback. 


HE birds were so thick and the good 
high tide was helping us to put them 

up so nicely that I foresaw our getting 
the limit too soon. Once or twice I had 
Jesse stop, telling him I wanted him to 
rest and to have a chance to string up 
the birds we had shot. But in reality it 
was more for the purpose of prolonging 
the wonderful sport we were favored with, 
to drink in deep breaths of the cool 
pungent air of the marshes and to admire 
anew the beauties of the world about us. 
During one of these “cease firing” pe- 
riods Jesse, with the better half of a 
plug of his favorite tobacco as an incen- 
tive, grew talkative. He found me a will- 


ing listener, for much of value can often 
be learned from his ilk. He pointed out a 
bend in the distant river where a party 
of young people from Richmond had met 
disaster and death by the swamping of 
a skiff the previous spring. How this and 
that member of the club renting the marsh 
shot, and drank, and treated his pusher. 
I found this simple black man a keen 
observer, no less a judge of men than he 
was of sport and how it ought to be fol- 
lowed. He told of enormous bags which 
had been taken in the bygone days when 
the marsh was rented by the Chamberlain 
Hotel of Old Point Comfort for the use 
of its shooting guests. 

Finally, as the tide began to ebb and 
the sun grew lower, we turned the prow 
of the skiff toward shore. Without re- 
luctance but with that satisfied feeling 
which comes only after a day of perfect 
shooting, the little gun was carefully 
cleaned and packed away in its case, re- 
maining shells and birds were properly 
stored in the car and all made ready for 
the trip back. I then called at the farm- 
house to thank my gracious host again, 
declined his invitation to spend the night 
and by sunset was headed back down the 
peninsula. As if all nature had conspired 
to bring a splendid day to a perfect close, 
a great harvest-moon was just rising in 
all her silver glory to light the ferry on 
her way across the shimmering waters 
of Hampton Roads. 

Truly, I thought, life can hold nothing 
better than Virginia, October and sora! 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


had happened, but when I came to I 
found that my enamel line had knotted 
between the reel and the first guide. All 
this time the fish on the other end was 
jerking and pulling desperately. What was 
I to do? 

I managed to get a little slack line and 
snub the line around the fingers of my 
left hand. In this way I succeeded in unty- 
ing the knot with my right hand. What a 
blessed relief it was to get out of that 
awful predicament! And what a lucky 
break for me that I didn’t lose my fish 
in the meantime! 

From now on I was all set for the fight. 
I lgt the fish have some line, and in a few 
seconds he was down the stream, leaping 
two or three times as he raced with the 
current. He had taken out about fifty 
yards when I began to*think it was time 
to stop him. I put on the tension, and my 
rainbow was halted in his wild rush. After 
that he darted and splashed around 
for several minutes. Occasionally he raced 
across the stream and back again, but 
showed no inclination to come in my di- 
rection. 

It was now very dark, and I couldn’t 
figure out how I was going to land my 
fish—if and when I finally did get around 
to doing it. After a few minutes I was 
gradually able to work him in toward me. 
He was beginning to weaken, and I felt 
quite confident that the scrap wouldn't 
last very much longer. I kept‘a tight line 
all the time, until I had him within a few 
feet of me. Finally, I had him within 
reach, but still I didn’t know just where 
he was. One time he rubbed against my 
waders, but worked himself away again. 
Another time I managed to get the net 
under him, but he slipped off as I tried 
to raise him up. For a moment I thought 
he was gone. What anxious moments 
those were! 

Several times more I missed as I tried 
to net him. How I longed for help, but 
none was around. I was all tired out, but 
in this respect I had nothing on the fish. 
At last I scrambled over toward shallow 
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Frame length 42 inches, splint 
wrapped handle; weight 5 
ounces. Light and durable. 
Price $2.50, postpaid. Quan- 
tity rates to Dealers. 

Cope Head Nets—50c post- 
paid. Sure relief from flies, 
is mosquitoes, ete. Made with 

> fine net on folding rings. 


COPE MFG. CO., 3720 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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For low water dry fly work try our Bi-Visible 
Spiders—Special at $1.50 doz. Special on 
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Send for booklet on trout, bass and pan- 
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water, where I had a better chance to 
see the fish, but every time I tried to net 
him he slipped out. 

He was wabbling now and beginning 
to turn over on his back—completely tired 
out. Once more I slipped the net under 
him and literally pushed him up to shore. 
He was mine! I tried to lift him up in 
the net with one hand, and to my astonish- 
ment I couldn't do it. I knew then that I 
had a he-rainbow ! 

After I had caught my breath again, I 
fumbled around for a flash-light and my 
spring scales and weighed him. Ten pounds 
and twelve ounces! He weighed the same 
on tested scales in town a short time 
afterward. 

This is the largest rainbow I have ever 
caught, since I began fly-fishing twelve 
years ago. It took me about thirty min- 
utes to land him. 

My tackle consisted of a Hardy rod 
and reel, an Allcock line and a home- 
made bucktail fly. 


LIGHT-TACKLE LAKERS 
(Continued from page 21) 


in line when I could and letting it go 
when I could not. For the first fifteen or 
twenty minutes there was much more 
“go” than “come.” 

When I was a youngster, I used to fish 
off a dock for cod. One day my sinker 
and the hooks that were strung above it 
started moving out to sea. It took me 
some time to realize that I was not hooked 
into a whale but the trailing anchor rope 
of a navy cutter. Uncle Sam’s boat was 
making off with about all the fishing 
tackle I owned. 

I felt something of the same sensation 
that day as the laker I was hooked into 
moved off with my spoon between his 
teeth. Being in a canoe instead of stand- 
ing on an immobile dock was all that 
saved my tackle—I am sure of that. 

I do not know how far we cruised from 
the place where the strike was made un- 
til we had the fish in the boat. It seemed 
to be an interminable distance. My arms 
ached from just keeping a taut line. I will 
admit that there were no fast work, no 
moments of concentrated excitement such 
as when a salmon heads for the rapids, 
but it was pretty keen fishing at that. 

Looking over the side when such a fish 
begins to come to the surface is exciting. 
The broad expanse of his back seems im- 
mense, his length that of all outdoors. At 
such a moment a light casting line is quite 
liable to look about as useful as a nice 
piece of silk thread. 

After that fish did come up to the top, 
I began to have serious hopes of landing 
him. He came up of his own accord, of 
course. Had he elected to stay on the bot- 
tom, nothing that I could have done would 
have moved him. 

Near the surface he still continued to 
cruise along with almost the same dis- 
play of power that he had shown from 
the start. There was nothing fast about 
his motions, but they were almost im- 
possible to check. Finally, after two or 
three unsuccessful attempts, Frank was 
able to slide brown fingers into the fish’s 
gills and lift him inboard. 

What a fine, well-fed fish that was! It 
was one of the largest of any species I 
have ever caught and weighed within a 
few ounces of thirty-five pounds. His flesh 
was firm and delicious eating. 

To say there was no thrill in bring- 
ing in such a large fish on light tackle 
would be an attempt on my part to ap- 
pear a good deal more blasé as an angler 
than I ever hope I will be. Other fisher- 
men may have desires that are different 
from my own. They may feel differently 
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about catching a slow-moving laker of 
noble size. For my part, I get a kick out 
of catching a big fish once in a while, if 
for no other reason than that of variety. 

During a fairly lengthy stay at St. 
Ignace we caught, and released, a good 
many lake trout. We kept only those that 
we needed for food. The size of a lake 
trout does not seem to make any dif- 
ference in its taste. The largest fish seem 
to be just as tasty and fine-fleshed as the 
smaller ones, and fried lake trout, cooked 
over a camp fire and garnished with 
bacon, is hard to beat. 

We discovered that the laker was liable 
to be almost anywhere at any time of the 
day. The fish never seemed to go off on 
protracted periods of dieting such as ap- 
pears to be the habit with most other 
fish, even the coaster. We made no espe- 
cial efforts to fish for lake trout except 
when wind conditions or just plain tem- 
perament kept the squaretails from strik- 
ing. When this happened, we found that 
we could always depend upon the laker 
to keep us from going stale. 

There must be literally millions of the 
fish up in that territory. There was prac- 
tically no bay or channel in the vicinity 
of our camp where we could not find 
lakers always ready to do business with 
our wobbling metal lures. We used the 
same spoon for both brook and lake 
trout, and found it by far the best of any 
in our kits. 

In a small bay off Agate Island, one of 





HEN trout are mentioned, 

it is natural to think of the 
North Country. But there is ex- 
cellent trout fishing in many 
sections of the South. “SOUTH- 
ERN TROUT,” by Leon M. 
Siler, in the September issue, 
gives you a picture of sport in the 
southern Appalachians. 











the smaller islands of the St. Ignace 
group, we struck lake trout at almost 
every cast. They did not run large, sel- 
dom over three or four pounds, but they 
had plenty of life. Quite often it was dif- 
ficult to determine whether it was square- 
tail or laker that was cutting up capers 
at the end of our lines. 

More often, however, we could tell 
from the way the fish struck to which 
class it belonged. This was possible even 
with the smaller fish, When a coaster 
struck at a lure being retrieved, he did 
so with a terrific smash, startling by its 
suddenness and ferocity. By comparison 
the strike of the laker would usually be 
a mild affair, more a gentle taking hold 
as though it just opened its mouth as the 
lure was going by its nose and sucked 
it in. 

We did some experimenting with other 
lures, including most of the popular spin- 
ning baits, but had by far our best luck 
with the spoons. If there was any pref- 
erence shown for color, which we did not 
notice particularly, it was for red and 
white. Several of the larger lake trout 
we hooked on nickel lures while trolling. 
These were highly polished and had a bit 
of neutral-colored bucktail wrapped to the 
single hook. 

The smaller-sized trout we were liable 
to strike anywhere up among the rocks 
and shoals close to the shore of St. Ig- 
nace and the other islands. Often we 
would get them in less than six feet of 
water. The larger fish were always in 
deeper water, but we overcame the diffi- 
culty of getting our lures to the bottom 


by putting one or two small sinkers on 
the wire traces to which our spoons were 
attached. Long casts also helped consid- 
erably in the deeper bays and channels, 
and by giving the lure motion by a series 
of quick jerks, with pauses in between, it 
was possible to keep them well down un- 
til almost under the canoe. 

The rocky, broken formation of the bed 
of the lake aroynd St. Ignace is ob- 
viously very desirable from the viewpoint 
of the fish. It is also excellent to fish 
over. There are innumerable shoals which 
in places rise to a few feet of the surface. 
Between them and within the space of a 
few yards, the water will often reach 
a depth of twenty feet or more. 

It was in these deep crevasses, under- 
neath the shelving rock, that we in- 
variably struck the larger lakers. The 
smaller brethren and the coasters pre- 
ferred the shallows. Trolling in consid- 
erably deeper water, a half mile out, 
which we did by way of experiment, failed 
to bring up any lakers larger than those 
we took by casting. 

Our Indians told us that in the fall of 
the year, just before the freeze-up, the 
huge fish can be taken on fly rods when 
they come in to shallow water to spawn. 
There is seldom anyone at St. Ignace that 
late in the year. 

In all sincerity I can say that the lake 
trout under six pounds puts up a scrap 
worth while. It loses nothing by com- 
parison with that of any of the game fish 
of other waters. I have caught bass and 
brook trout that could not hold a candle 
to them. 

The big fish, the great black-backed 
underslung monsters, are slow, but what 
they lose in speed they make up for in 
just plain determination. It took an in- 
terminable length of time to bring those 
big fellows up from the bottom. Twenty 
or twenty-five feet of water is not very 
deep; but when you are hooked on to a 
submarine with nothing more than a silk 
line, it is deep enough. 

Memories of fishing trips are far from 
being the most threadbare of our pleasant 
emotions, Everything about a fishing trip 
seems to be worth remembering, its diffi- 
culties included. It is so with our first 
trip to St. Ignace, and as we look back 
now we find that those big lunking lakers 
and the battles they gave us are far from 
forgotten, even if.we were fishing the most 
noted brook trout waters in the world. 


THE SINK HOLE 
(Continued from page 35) 


was at hand. I heaved forward, pressing 
down on the gun with both hands. It 
sank, sank—but my feet came free! Like 
a worm dragged from its hole I slithered 
out of those long boots and squirmed, 
thrashed and wriggled to the safety of 
the bank. 

Next day I paddled a boat up that wind- 
ing little creek and, prodding around with 
an oar, recovered boots and gun. A little 
grimly then I poised the fifteen-foot push- 
pole and thrust it straight down into the 
ooze. With hardly more resistance than 
if it had been pushed into soft snow it 
sank to its full depth—and found no bot- 
tom. 

A moral to the story? Well—perhaps. 
You — interpret it as a warning not 
to be such a fool as to go monkeying 
around sink-holes alone. But it seems to 
me that a better lesson would be to the 
effect that a gun is useful for other things 
besides shooting, or that easily detach- 
able boot-straps are safer than the kind 
that legendary old liar lifted himself by, 
for sometime you may need to slip out 
of them in a hurry. 
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THE ALL-ROUND CAMPING 
OUTFIT 


(Continued from page 38) 


automobile top, which was riveted on. 
One can stand on this box, yet it weighs, 
empty, only two pounds. This box is our 
safe, in which we carry, besides first-aid 
stuff, our films, extra glasses, the binocu- 
lars and, on occasion, the best fishing 
reels. 

The fishing rods go in a flat case of 
galvanized iron 40 inches long, 4 inches 
wide and 1% inches thick, having a 
leather carrying handle and strap-hinged 
lid. It holds two standard bamboo fly rods, 
each joint in a separate compartment of 
a cloth case. It is the best rod case I know 
of, and more satisfactory for me than the 
best of the commercial types, for its flat 
shape packs better than the round ones. 
This case can be made from 50 cents’ 
worth of iron plus a bit of shaping, rivet- 
ing and soldering. 

Now, barring the gasoline stove, this 
complete outfit goes on two pack-mules 
and keeps us in comfort—and luxury—on 
hard mountain trips. For three persons, 
allowing 20 pounds of personal effects 
each, the total weight is under 200 pounds. 
Add 125 pounds of food—ample for three 
for two weeks—and we still have only 
two good mule loads of about 165 pounds 
each. 

And on the automobile trip, even with 
this large food supply, the total weight 
remains only that of two passengers. 


THE SOLUTION OF 
POLLUTION 


(Continued from page 29) 


which rises high in the Adirondacks, 
flows some sixty miles to Lake Champlain. 
Along its course are many hotels, tea 
houses and individuals that cater to tour- 
ists and the anglers who journey there 
because of the trout fishing. Our counsel 
told us that it would not be difficult to 
prove that these people had been damaged 
and that a suit brought by them collec- 
tively would undoubtedly be recognized 
in court. 

The next move was to prepare the case. 
An organization known as the Ausable 
River Landowners’ Protective Association 
was formed. I spent a week or ten days 
securing members, and not a single land- 
owner whom I visited refused cooper- 
ation. They claimed in no uncertain terms 
they had been damaged. They told of 
guests who had gone away disgusted, 
swearing never to return. Dealers in fish- 
ing tackle, garage owners, proprietors of 
curio shops all wanted to join this new 
organization. 

Together with a prominent New York 
City physician and William B. Greeley, 
Chairman of the Conservation Committee 
of the Camp Fire Club of America, I 
went to the river to take samples of the 
water for bacteriological analysis. Sterile 
containers had been secured and the 
samples were taken under instruction in 
the most approved manner. These samples 
were packed in ice by a local representa- 
tive of the New York State Board of 
Health. 

Then I phoned the State Board of 
Health at Albany that the samples were 
on their way to its laboratories. Imagine 
my surprise when the official to whom I 
was talking told me he would have noth- 
ing whatever to do with them; that he 
would not make an analysis of the water, 
and that if there was anything wrong with 
the Ausable he would be glad to send one 
of his men to inspect it. That was a snag 
we had not anticipated. 

The samples had already been shipped. 
I gave instructions that they be forward- 


ed to the office of Frecp & Stream. This 
was done, and they were immediately 


taken to one of the foremost chemists in | 


the country for analysis. 

Did he find the water polluted? The 
report of this chemist was that he could 
not count the bacteria; that we had 
brought him sewage, not water. 

Later other samples were taken at dif- 
ferent places on the stream and analyses 
made by other chemists in order to have 
plenty of evidence when we went to 
court. 

The morning after I returned to the 
city I received a call from the office of the 
New York Conservation Commission at 
Albany. It seems that the news of FIEep 
& StrEAm’s activity had spread and that 
several officials of the village of Lake 
Placid and of the town of North Elba, 
where the village is located, had gone to 
Albany in an attempt to stop our activities 
and give assurance that the village would 
take care of its filth, The Conservation 
Commission official told me that his call- 
ers were most sincere gentlemen and that 
he was sure that if I would give them a 
chance and stop any action which would 
result in unfavorable publicity the river 
would be cleaned up. 


T that time Lake Placid was flooding 
the public press with publicity for the 
Olympic Games which were to be held 
there in February, 1932. Because we real- 
ized that such a suit as we had planned 
would receive nation-wide publicity, we 
felt it was only fair to give the village offi- 
cials one more chance rather than do any- 
thing which might result in a financial 
loss to the good citizens of the village who 
were staking a great deal on the winter 
sports. Therefore we agreed to withold 
all publicity, provided an official of the vil- 


lage would give us definite assurance in | 


writing that their sewage would properly 


be taken care of. This resulted in the re- | 
ceipt of a letter from the village clerk of | 
Lake Placid assuring us that the village | 


had employed Henry W. Taylor, Sanitary 
Engineer, of New York City, and would 
immediately install equipment to stop the 
pollution of the Ausable River. On the 
same date we received a telegram from 
Mr. Taylor confirming his employment, 
telling us that he was on the job and what 
he planned to do. 


In the Treasurer’s Annual Report of | 


the incorporated village of Lake Placid 
to February 29, 1932, there is shown an 
item of expenditures of almost $12,000 for 
a sewage disposal plant. I have had sev- 
eral conferences with Mr. Taylor and 
have been assured that when his work 
is finished the effluent from the village 
sewage plant will be clear and absolutely 
harmless to fish. We feel sure that in the 
long run the expenditure of this money 
will benefit the village to a far greater 
extent than the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent so freely in promoting the 
Olympic Games. 


FEW years ago the Ausable River 
furnished the best trout fishing I 
knew of anywhere in the East. Mind you, 
I said a few years ago. The last two or 
three years it has been poor—very poor. 
But the stream is there; and if it is kept 
clean and the State Conservation Com- 
mission does its part in stocking, the trout 
fishing will return and the anglers who 
come to fish will be a constant factor dur- 
ing the months of April, May, June, July 
and August. The fisherman is a g 
citizen and he spends his money freely. 
The village of Lake Placid will never 
regret that it ceased using the beautiful 
Ausable as an open sewer. 
If this article leaves a bad taste in the 
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The Fly Fisherman’s Knife 


The finest knife for fly fishermen ever 


made. A beautiful knife with a good, 
serviceable blade for general use, a 
strong pair of scissors for trimming flies, 
cutting gut or line, a combination dis- 
gorger, cap lifter and fine file that is 
magnetized for selecting flies or hooks 
from kit box, a reamer or pick for 
making flies and for general uses, a 
screw driver for repairing reel, etc. It 
has a ring for attaching knife to belt 
or chain. Length closed—4%4"”. 


PRICE $4.50 


Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
For Catalog write Dept. C 


Union Cutlery Company, Inc. 


Olean, N. Y. 
SZ -60 
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Good weight olive green canvas with fairly 
thick, pure crepe rubber soles, also Fiber 
Shank to support arch. 

I have personally given this shoe a thorough 
tryout and will refund purchase price after 
ten days’ wear if dissatisfied. Sizes 5 to 12. 
Price, 614”, $2.60; 12”, $3.55 postpaid. 

Send for free sample of canvas and rubber 
}and New Catalog. 


| L. L. BEAN, 98 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


TROPHIES: 


Taxideruios 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools,etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly ie. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$13 to $80 


POCKET PRISMA 
BINOCULARS 


Are ak aes ba types. 3% 
to 8 po 5 to 10 oz, weight. We 
carry een’ in giesess, new and 
used allow 10 days’ trial. 

5 oz. vest pocket mon- 


oculars *"39.50 ” 
OwEeco, NY 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


THE MID-SEASON 
CHECK-UP 
By Henry Clay Foster 


as EE, Skipper, don’t you ever get 
through tinkering with your 
boat?” The old-timer looked 
up to face a smiling new mem- 
ber of his boat club, whom he recognized 
as the owner of a certain boat in the fleet. 

“Believe it or not, I’m through right 
now,” the old-timer told him. And then 
a mischievous impulse prompted him to 
ask: “Are you, no foolin’?” 

“Sure. Long ago.” 

“Ye-ah? Didn't I see you coming home 
at the end of a rope the other day? You 
were on the forward deck just radiating 
profanity, eh what?” 

“Oh, that was only a little thing that 
needed adjustment. 
Hadn't been looked 
at in a couple of years 
and just quit. That’s 
all.” 

“That’s just it— 
hadn’t been looked at 
in a couple of years, 
you say. Do you think 
that’s being fair to 
the boat? And here I 
am only making my 
regular mid-season 
check-up, and I'm 
thought to be tinker- 
ing. I'll bet you a din- 
ner your boat needs 
a lot of other min- 
or adjustments which 
all together wouldn't 
take you more than a 
day to make, but 
which you’ won't 
make, and won’t know 
about until she quits on you again.” 

“Maybe you're right, Skipper.” The 
kidder had suddenly become humble. He 
was thinking of some very specific things 
he knew needed a little attention, and he 
had just postponed attending to them for 
weeks, and in some cases, even months. 

The above conversation has become a 
bromide in slightly varied form in prac- 
tically every boat-yard and mooring- 
ground in these more or less United 
States. I’ve been on both ends of it my- 
self. I know. We all have to learn. And if 
you haven't been on the newcomer’s end 
of it, it is highly possible that you should 
be. 

There is something peculiar in the 
psychology of us boat owners. We are so 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











darned optimistic about our boat’s per- 
formance in defiance, sometimes, of 
fundamental and obvious laws of me- 
chanics. We are so proud of our boats that 
we expect them to be perfect and remain 
that way, although giving us steady ser- 
vice, delivering full power and maximum 
speed whenever we open the throttle. We 
don’t expect such continued perfection 
without overhauling our automobiles—at 
least not anything like the degree to 
which we just take it for granted with 
our boats. That’s very funny, but it’s true. 
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This metal boat and outboard motor make a fine outfit for fishing 


This does not mean that, to keep a boat 
in condition, we have to be tinkering with 
her all the time. Not by a jugful! As the 
old-timer told the careless newcomer, 
there are just two times a year when a 
boat should receive real, intensive over- 
hauling. And both of them are but divi- 
sions of the same general undertaking— 
autumn and spring. But those are the 
times when the inevitable ravages of 
weather and wear due to use must be re- 
paired—and thoroughly so. And after 
that there is only the mid-season check- 
up—which is also important. That is, it 
is important if you are set upon getting 
the most fun and service out of your boat. 

Now is the time for checking over the 
entire outfit to make sure everything is 


tight and secure for the more strenuous 
part of the season, when autumn storms 
are in prospect and when the boat is no 
longer fresh from the ways at launching 
time. The best way to do it is, of course, 
to have her hauled out on the ways for 
a day or two. Then you can go over the 
underbody, remove barnacles or moss, 
wash down the paint, see that the stuffing 
box is in order, that the nut is not too 
loose or too tight, and examine the blades 
of the propeller, which are likely to be 
bent in places from hitting submerged 
driftwood. A new coat of underbody 
copper paint makes a lot of difference in 
the way she will perform for the remain- 
der of the season, acting as it does, to 
resist barnacles and marine growths 
which reduce the boat’s speed. 

Many boat owners, however, do not 
haul out at mid-season. If no leak of a 
menacing nature has developed, and this 
happens remarkably 
seldom if the boat has 
been properly put into 
commission in the 
spring, they leave her 
in the water. But they 
are not content to 
leave only her under- 
body uncared for. 


ANY different 

methods are re- 
sorted to in avoid- 
ing the expense of 
a hauling out. One 
is to take the boat 
where there is a sandy 
beach and scrub down 
her underbody with a 
brush, working in a 
bathing suit. This is 
not such a task as one 
may at first think, 
even though the boat 
may be comparatively large. A rope or 
two hung overboard helps, a scraper for 
barnacles, a wire brush on a string (to 
avoid losing it if dropped) and a little 
energy on the part of the owner—are 
about all that are needed. 

Inside the boat there are many more 
things that should be examined at this 
time. See that the grease cups are all 
refilled and are turned down tightly on 
thrust bearings and similar parts which 
they lubricate. See that the clutch is filled 
with proper lubricant. Put more grease in 
the universal joint. Drain the oil out of 
the motor crank case and put in new oil. 
Try a wrench on the lag screws which 
hold the engine to the bed and make cer- 
tain they are still tight. Put a wrench on 
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the nuts on the coupling and see that none | 


of these have worked loose with use. Ex- 
hi 
puts this 


amine the lag screws or bolts which 


fasten the thrust bearing to the stringers 
on your boat 
\v 


or bed, tightening them if loose. Clean 
- 
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the fuel line by turning off the supply at 
the tank. Then take apart the strainer, 
cleaning the mesh of all foreign matter 
that accumulates there regardless of care. 
You might also take a look at the car- 
buretor, as dirt frequently collects in the | 
bowl, reducing its usefulness and making | 
the motor hard to start. 

If there is any gasket trouble, take time 
to replace the one which is faulty. And | 









A scow model, inverted “V” outboard 
runabout banking neatly on a turn 





You Can Buy Any Elto 
On This Convenient 
Time Payment Plan 


HOUSANDS of owners know the simplicity 
of Elto Pay. 


ment Plan. This year it has won even greater 


how about spark plugs? Are they all in and convenience the Deferred 


good conditions Take them out, one by 
one, stuffing the hole with a clean cloth 


: . : : popularity. Everywhere, motor-wise and dollar-thrifty 
to prevent anything falling into the cylin- 








; oa : buyers are using its advantages. Model ech om 
der through it. Wipe off the oil and & © “Price Payment 
ie il “a and oe ~ — Choose any Elto model —- the tremendously popular Fishern 4 $87.75 $ 33.00 
are —~ i re thic aap a y Bie oe ime “Fisherman” for example — 4 horsepowe r, twin cyl- Lightweight 4 97.75 36.00 

cialis ; . Y or- eye 
apart. Keplace any that show broken por inders, rugged, quiet, utterly dependable — an ideal Sesvice 4 = = 
celain or are otherwise defective. Wipe PYing 8 OE as ' Super “A' 11 157.50 $4.73 
. y ole) ler > « Ve i 

down the motor of all oil and grease motor tor Nshing boats, family { an and yacht ae Speedster - — — 
that naturally comes with using it. If you tenders. The initial payment is but $33.00. You en- aot os tonh cae tee 
use a cloth with kerosene for this purpose, joy an entire season’s use while making the remain- Duniet Quad 18 220.00 74.63 
as many do, be certain to remember that ing six moderate monthly payments Super “C” 25 235.00 79.63 
the place should be well ventilated and Electric Starting Model 295.00 99.50 
that you allow the engine compartment This year, experience the pleasures of Elto owner- gy Oy «i aaa prone 

. . . . Th m f . 
to air thoroughly before closing it again, ship. Mail the coupon for Elto Catalog and full . 
as you do not want to create a fire hazard particulars of payment plan. ELTO DIVISION, Pek than a ceo include tte = 

insurance. 


with fumes. 

And last, but not least, scrub the bilge. 
It isn’t a sweet job, but it is one you owe 
the boat just twice a year, even if your 
engine, clutch and other lubricated parts | 
are oil-tight. While doing this, make sure 
the bilge-pump mesh is clean so that it 
can work efficiently when needed. No 
a can be ry gone Fry the floor 
oards when it is full of oil and grease NEE EI TI 
below them. It gets through, somehow. BETTER BOATS 
And old grease and oil, besides soaking *at Lower Prices | 
into the wood, sometimes give out an | 
odor that brands the boat as an old one, at | "Ste Ad 
least—regardless of its real age. The job Catalog - Hunters” 
is complete when the finger marks are |] wy, Baring, Bergan, List ond complss, leratre 
wiped off the white paint, the mahogany own, or intend to buy or build. 

Over 50 Real Bargains in Factory rebuilt, demon- 


Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mail Today for Catalog 

Seseeeeaeeeaeeaeaecnaeaeaeaeaesn 

ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 

$155 N. 27th Sc, Milwaukee . 

Send Elto Catalog, and complete details of de- 
me pn @! 


Name. 





Address 




















1S shined up or given a new coat of strator and unused 1931 Model Marine Engines, in- 
varnish, and the lazarettes put in shape cluding Fours, Sixes, and Eights in Heavy duty, 
medium duty and high speed types, 15 to 150 h.p. 


as to contents. Inspecting the life pre- 


Two Big Factories 


are offered at the lowest prices since 1915. Also the 
new Gray “‘Fisherman Special’ Series, 18 to 85 h.p. 








Motor Boats $495 and up 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS—SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full 


servers and boat’s papers required by | 
law, as well as the necessary other equip- 
ment, necessitates but a moment, provided 


heavy-duty, low priced work boat motors. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly make careful recommen- 
dations to you, if you give full details in first letter. 











2 h 
1 ; ] 1 spra rails took first place and time prize f length his season is nearly here—t ains will move quickly —write 
she was equipped right at launching time. | waukee-Chicago Marathon. GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
K 


648 Canton Ave. Dent. Detroit. Mich. 
F the boat is a cruiser, there is the 
ice-box to clean and air, the galley to 

put in order, the stove to test for pres- 


sure, and similar inspection items. The) [in | 
| 
| 


MARINE MOTORS, 5-150 H. P 
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Best Woods For 

the Finest Bows 

and Arrows are 

plentiful in the 

Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, ex- 
ceptional ‘‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the 
most scientifically accurate archery equipment——you get 
the best at low cost. FREE: Write today for instructive 
new catalog. Also new bulletin on Archery ranges 
if interested. Dept. A. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. 


ground tackle should also be looked over | ESKANOE 
with the thought in mind that winds and | (Folding Boats) 
currents in autumn are often more violent Conveniently car- 
than in mid-summer. And so it goes— = yf 
looking over the whole boat, making sure — 

she is in fine shape and ready for the long 

cruise or the short one, certain to bring | 
you home on schedule and without em- 
barrassment before guests or fellow boat- 
men who might be ever so willing to give 
a tow. Like everything else in good boat- 
ing, this consists merely of good com- 
mon sense, A little of it goes a long way. 


Ideal for 
Weekend Trips 


Quickly set up. Built for fast water touring, fishing 
and hunting. 

for free ilbustrated catalog and reduced 
Kayak Boat Co., Inc., 147 East 84th 


Eskanoes last a lifetime. No storage. 
prices for 1932. 


St., N. Y. C. Clinton, Mo. 

















Go Where Fish ARE And Fishermen Are NOT 
Folding Canvas Boats. Sturdy—Compact—Light. Carry thru thick woods— 
dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Tucks under yeur arm, ten 
minutes and you're ready to fish. Safe, nen-sinkable, puncture-proof, 
stronger than wood. Used by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor 
—or sail. All Sizes. Money back guarantee. 

Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Company, 49! Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











NOW a PQ) cylinder ¢ 
"EVINRUDE 





cylinders— 4 horsepower — an Evin- 

rude Sportwin built to Evinrude 

standards — and priced at $87.75! 
Generous power for <2 family and cot- 
tagers’ boats, utility craft, fishing boats, etc. 
So simple in operation and easy to start that 
anyone can run it. So light that a Bey can 
carry it. Powerful magneto 
ignition. Large silencer gives 
excep Throttles 
down to slowest trolling speed. 
Evinrude Year Book on request 
— describes 9 superb models in- 
cluding Lightwin, $97.75; 11 
H. P. rotary valve Fleetwin, 
$157.50; other values equally 
compelling, Send for your copy. 

EVINRUDE DIVISION 

Outboard Motors Corporation 
505 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 





EVINRUDE 
YEAR 
BOOK 








SPECIAL ARCHERY SETS | 


| ing gun is fired, the racing boats string 


finely finished 
1-A: 4 6" 
arrow 





nwood Bow; ‘$479 


paper tar- 





three 23” 










Indian type, a 
triple curved; 5 arrow 


Clip this adv. and order today. 
Send 4c postage for big catalog. 








For young people; beautiful, hand-made, 


-A: 5’ bow, 
curved: 5 arrows 25°; 23° $459 | 
paper target face..............0.... eons om 


STEMMLER CO,, Box C-8, Queens Village, N.Y. 





GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 
You will thrill to its crisp humor. Enjoy 
the virile tang of its anecdotes. Agree 
with its progressive ideas on conserva- 

tion. Get many years of 


better sport from its 
sound advice on guns ny 
and ammunition, firing sete es 
methods, decoys, calls, x 
and the hundreds of nen ME 
. . D 
other pointers that Cap- BI 
tain Askins has discov- SHOOTING 


ered in a crowded life- 
time. 


332 pages; 72 illus.; 


bed bee:4 
6 x 9 inches. 


Special Field & Stream Edition 





FIELD. x STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
( For the enclosed $4.00 send me copy of 
“3 Game Birp Suootine and put me on the 
== list for a year’s subscription 


O For the enclosed $2..75 send me a copy of 
Game Birp SuHoottnc. 


F&S 8-32 
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ze. | $noe wich, blows without using fists. nd 
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CONCERNING THRILLS 
By Timothy Perkins 


VERYONE loves a thrill of one 
kind or another. Some of us like 

to get our excitement in boats. And there 
is a vast variety of ways of doing it in 
this one sport alone. Most of us are 
content with the more or less vicarious 
thrills enjoyed by on-lookers when it 
comes to racing, because our boats and 
motors are not built for that purpose. 
We use them for the every-day pleasures 
of boating for its own sake or in con- 
junction with other outdoor sports. The 
man who cannot himself knock a home- 
run, nevertheless likes to go and see the 
Sultan of Swat do his stuff in a big way. 
And in like manner a lot of us each year 
act as officials or spectators at the various 
motor-boat races and regattas held every- 
where during the season. So it does not 
matter whether we are cruiser men, run- 
about enthusiasts, canoeists, or what not, 
the outboard marathon on the Hudson 
River in New York State each season is 
replete with interest to everybody who 
owns or hopes to own a boat of any kind. 
The race course from Albany to New 
York City lies along the great Hudson 
River—an arm of the ocean, in reality, 
throughout more than half of the course. 
Along those 1324 miles that lie between 
the start and finish lines, every conceiv- 
able sort of condition exists for the racing 
| driver and his leaping craft to negotiate. 
After the first dash away, when the start- 


out in order of their relative speed for 
the moment, and seldom is the man who 
| leads on this stretch destined to finish 
first or even in the prizes. The reason 
is obvious. He is usually giving his 
engine the gun—calling on his outfit for 
its top speed in the hope of getting a 
long lead and keeping it—and is not 


likely to watch out for the inevitable 
driftwood and the mud flats among which 
he must wind in and out almost intuitive- 
ly farther down the course. 

For nearly one third of the course 
the Hudson runs through mud-flats with 


laughable than anything else, although 
you'd be surprised to note how few of 
the drivers see the fun at first when they 
pile up on the mud. But when they roar 
gaily past others who have so piled up, 
not one can suppress a grin. 

Below the flats the Hudson grows 
wider and deeper and the drivers who 
have slipped through the mudflats in 
safety have little to avoid from submerged 
dangers, unless unlucky enough to strike 
unusual fields of driftwood off some of 
the cities encountered along the way. This 
hazard, however, exists largely about 
Yonkers and New York itself, and in 
the mid-course stretches there is little of 
it encountered. But the wider portions of 
the river kick up strange waves and 
washes requiring the racing driver to use 
his skill as a pilot in order to get his 
boat either through or around them. Here 
the craft designed for rough water show 
up best, of course. And each year a num- 
ber of such outfits are entered on the 
chance that the entire course will be too 
rough for speed hydroplanes. This, how- 
ever, has not yet been the case. 


VERY year since the race was found- 
ed by John W. Griffin of New York 
City, who has now given a handsome per- 
petual trophy to the contest (the first man 
to finish, amateur or professional, to hold 
it for one year), the public has been 
astounded at the showing of the competing 
craft. Whether one likes racing or not, 
we are compelled to take our hats off to 
what outboard—and now small inboard— 
racing craft can accomplish over a great 
distance and through all kinds of water 
conditions at speed that proves faster each 
succeeding season. 

Let us look at the results of the five 
annual contests over this course. The first 
year astonished everybody—the best speed 
being figured roughly at 29.5 miles an 
hour. Next year, with a more carefully 
measured course which showed the former 
one short of the computed length, the 





Off to explore a new waterway with hai and an outboard motor 


wooded islands bounded by deceptive 
water, broad enough for channels but in 
reality too shallow to allow the passage 
of any motor-driven craft, however light 
in draft. Here there are always many 
minor accidents, as the drivers, more 
eager for speed than for certainty of 
direction, run up on the mud flats and 
abandon the contest. The hazard is not 
one which is at all dangerous to life or 


| limb and most of the accidents are more 


time was far faster—37.4 miles an hour! 
In 1930 the winning time topped this 
speed by a little over a mile an hour 
(38.7 m.p.h.) and all of us thought that 
the limit of outboard performance over 
such a difficult course was being ap- 
proached. Specially “pepped up” motors 
and fragile boats might continue to make 
records on smooth or nearly smooth race 
courses in lakes and protected waters, but 
the outboard craft was about through on 
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long distances and big water that required 
such a stern combination of endurance 
and seaworthiness, speed and other funda- 
mental factors of boating. But we were 
wrong. 

Red Woodworth, Northwestern Uni- 
versity football star, weighing 215 pounds, 
drove down to win at 41.8 miles an hour, 
and this year Charles Cabot raised the 
speed to a 44.4-mile pace to win—by two 
boat lengths over his nearest competitor ! 
What a finish! Two boats within one 
second of each other at the end of 132% 
miles! And after them, finishing boats 
began arriving rapidly, not as in those 
earlier years with long waits in between, 
during which reports of break-downs 
came in by telephone. Drivers are still 
making the same mistakes on that course. 
But motors and hulls and installations of 
auxiliary tanks and long-distance equip- 
ment have been perfected to such stand- 
ards that many of the causes of abandon- 
ing the course in former times have been 
eliminated. 

Since the contest began for outboards, 
two classes of small inboard motor boats 
have been added, although the event re- 
mains predominantly outboard in char- 
acter. The Class A inboard runabouts, 
with limited horsepower, and the 125- 
cubic-inch hydroplanes, both are still in 
the earlier process of development as to 
speed and popularity, and but few entries 
have been made in either division. In 
outboards, the contest has necessarily 
been for the most part among the larger 
motors. This year only two Class B 
motors were listed among those finishing, 
compared with many C’s, D’s and F’s. 

There is one conclusion which the by- 
stander cannot escape, and that is the 
substantial proof that this contest each 
year adds to the dependability and rugged- 
ness of outboard motors. In such gruelling 
contests are developed the engines, hulls 
and accessories which come to us for 
every-day use for fishing, hunting and the 
other phases of boating, as we individually 
prefer to enjoy it. Equipment that is de- 
veloped to withstand consistently such 
tests ought to last you and me for years 
and years, the way we use it, for leisure- 
ly pleasures on the water. And it does. 
The difference is only in how one prefers 
to get his thrills. The thrills of the race 
course make possible more and _ better 
thrills of non-racing boat owners in their 
quieter enjoyment of the sport. 


HULLS UP TO 20 FEET 


HE right combination of hull and 

outboard motor is a. question con- 
stantly arising among sportsmen who util- 
ize this type of outfit in their outdoor 
recreation. In a recent survey completed 
by a well-known outboard-motor manu- 
facturing concern, a_ classification of 
twelve different models of hulls suitable 
for outboard motors was made, up to 20 
feet in length. The list of hulls is as fol- 
lows: canoes, square-stern canoes, row- 
boats, large family boats, medium-size 
family boats, racing hydroplanes, high- 
speed runabouts, outboard cruisers, din- 
ghies, folding boats, knock-down boats 
and home-made boats from plans. 

A total of 177 different boat-building 
plants are listed, most of them engaged 
in building several types of boats. Of these 
20 build canoes; 19 build square-stern 
canoes ; 114 build "rowboats ; 99 build large 
family (all-purpose) boats ; 111 build 
medium-size family boats; 75 build rac- 
ing hydroplanes. High- -speed runabouts 
are also built by the same number of 
concerns, although not identical in all 
cases. Forty- two builders make outboard 
cruisers; 50 make dinghies ; 12 build fold- 


ing boats and 11 make knock- down parts 
for home-building. All these are in the 
small-boat field alone. The list includes 
only hulls suitable for outboard motors 
and designed to take outboard engines of 
certain power classifications. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
UNCLE SAM IS FAIR ABOUT IT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

hen a fellow buys a boat and starts out to 
use it for his pleasure, is he likely to have the 
same experiences with regulations and enforce- 
ment officers that he meets in his automobile on 
the highways of his city and state? In other 
words, is there a group, large or small, preying 
on the motor boat operator, as there is almost 
everywhere preying on the motorist ashore? By 
outworn and ridiculous traffic regulations, latitude 
is allowed the police anywhere to give the 
motorist all manner of trouble and few of them 
overlook the opportunity, as we who must use 
our cars for os know full well. If the 
waterways are as plagued as are the highways, I 
want an airship. I oe a boat because I wanted 
to get away from that sort of thin 

7 C. Rerp. 


Ans.—No. I am happy to say—and say it with 
emphasis—that the waterways are not subject to 
the complex, varied and bewildering regulations 
as are the highways ashore. The regulations for 
operatin, wer boat are simple and extremely 
reasonable. 4.— are enforced by a few boats 
under the Navigation Service and Commissioner 
Tyrer is the fairest and most sincere of public 
servants. The object of his men is to correct in- 
adequacies of equipment, rather than to gather 
in fines. His administration is not a football of 
pi and he is not judged by the havoc he or 

is men can work upon the citizens they have to 

regulate. By this I do not mean to imply that 
gross violations are overlooked and I do not wish 
to encourage anyone to take the regulations 
lightly. But interference and the tendency to 
stretch a point against you or to catch you un- 
awares are absolutely foreign to the known meth- 
ods of the Navigation Service. When a patrol 
boat appears in your waters, you will probably 
see notice of it in the newspapers and a warning 
to make certain your equipment is up to regula- 
tion. But don’t depend on that. Have it right all 
the time—for your own sake. You will find that 
there is not a single ridiculous or far-fetched re- 
quirement in the entire code, and not a single 
regulation that cannot be easily met for one’s 
own safety, at that. 





Motor Boat Epiror. 


PICKING UP THE MOORING BUOY 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

operate my cruiser alone and I have a tough 
time trying to make my mooring in a tide. Isn’t 
there some way to make it easy? I have to leave 
my wheel when I think the bow is close to it, 
run forward with the boat hook, and by that 
time the boat has often drifted back too far. 
Then I have to repeat the performance. I ap- 
proach it, of course, against the tide. If I tr 
to run up so that the mooring buoy is alongside 
where I can reach it from the wheel position, 
the boat tends to drift side-on and I am in 
danger of being dragged overboard. I wouldn’t 
much care for this, either. 

Any dope on this oughteto be appreciated by 
all boat owners who use their outfits in such 
water. 

Epwarp W. Kittay. 


Ans.—You are certainly right. It is a prob- 
lem for the lone boat operator, even wine the 
boat is not a heavy cruiser with superstructure 
to complicate matters. 

Here is the way I solved that little aeeitem, 
and if you can work out a better oae, I’d like 
to know about it: I attached a small, light line 
to my Sampson post and ran it back along my 
deck, around my cabin, to the stanchion support- 
ing the cockpit awning, next to the wheel posi- 
tion. Here I allowed for an easy knot and onto 
the end I spliced a_metal hook-snap such as 
is used on harness. I made it a habit to keep 
my boat hook on the cabin roof, resting against 
the hand-rail, on the side of the wheel (port) 
within easy "reach. 

Then I would run up alongside the mooring 
buoy, throw out my clutch, scoop up the moor- 
ing bridle with the boathook, slide the small line 
through the loop on its end ‘and hook it back on 
itself in a ring knotfed into the line, about two 
feet back of the hook-snap. Then I would let 
it go. The boat would drift back with the tide 
until held up by the light line acting as ex- 
tension to the mooring bridle. Then, when I had 
killed my engine, I would go forward leisurely, 
haul in the light line until the loop of the moor- 
ing bridle came on deck. This would be set 
around the — post below the cross-bit, 
and with the light line slack, ; would take a 
few hitches pT it and the Sampson_post bs 
make certain it couldn’t work loose. When 
cast off next time, I took the light line Ee 
with me to the original —, 

otor Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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orlds 
Greatest 


Outboard Value 


A Anup $ Ce 


CA LLE” 


Toss it into the car. Tote it over 
= trails. Portage it into virgin coun- 
try. Slip it on your boat at camp. 
Use it for week-ends and holidays— 
or run it all summer. It's built 
for rough usage—is just the 
motor for the great outdoors. 
Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 
miles per hour—planes a light 
speed dink 16 m.p.h. This 
new all-purpose Caille has the world 
stopped for light weight. . . . Ex- 
treme portability. . . Can't be du- 
plicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal 
for continuous slow speed trolling. 
- « « Is packed with quiet, smooth, 
sweetly balanced, swift, responsive 
power. Has silent underwater ex- 
haust, centrifugal water pump, Bosch 
magneto, non-denting gas tank etc. 
« + « Get all the facts today on Am- 
Develops 4h. >. erica’s Greatest Outboard Value. 
Weighs 34 lbs. Descriptive literature on request. 


Other sizes—10 to 23 H. P.—with or without Multi- 
Flex Control, giving forward, neutral, reverse. 


CAILLE MOTOR C O. 
6339 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


CAILLE 


DEER JERKY 


Alaska Deer Jerky at 75c a lb. prepaid to 
any part of U. S. A. in 5 Ib. lots ($3.75 
money order, cash or c.o.d.) one doz. 10c 
bags or 1 Ib. bulk $1.00. Agents wanted. 


JERKIE MFG. CO., Inc. 


923 Harrison St. San Francisco, Calif. 





















DAN KIDNEY & eons, 5 INC. 


West De Pere, Wis., Dept. 
Builders of famous Green Bay Rilke Boat 
Send for 1931 Circular 
Agent: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 





Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 





N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, C193 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


FORESTRY JOBS 


Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 

Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 

patrol timber and public parks. Get 
details immediately. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 











BARGAINSin Armyand 
bas ang od Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 

Guns, Tents, Harness, oe 


for Hunters, Trappers, F 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write efor a: 


ESTABLISHED 1668 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, V: 
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Edited by Capr. Paut A. Curtis 


BIG GUNS AND LITTLE 
ONES 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


WO radically different sporting 

guns have been brought to my 

attention within the past few 

weeks, guns which depart so 
radically from our accepted standards, 
that I am sure the readers of this Depart- 
ment will want to know of them. 

We are about to have a real “he” ten- 
bore gun and a shell to shoot in it. The 
latter is to be marketed under the name 
of the Western Ten-Bore Super-X Mag- 
num, and the gun as the Ithaca Ten-Bore 
Magnum. Having just had an opportunity 
to try the combination, it is my opinion 
that it has been misnamed. 
The term “mammoth” 
would describe it far bet- 
ter. The word “Magnum”, 
as applied to firearms, has 
reference more particularly 
to a relatively light-in- 
weight and small-calibered 
weapon designed to shoot 
an extremely heavy high- 
velocity charge. Therefore, 
this .description does not 
suit the Western-Ithaca 
combination. 

It seems that Mr. S. P. 
Olin, Secretary of the 
Western outfit, became fed 
up with wasting perfectly 
good standard Super-X 
shells on the wise old mal- 
lards at his ducking club, 
which, after being bom- 
barded by the members, 
contented themselves with 
flying high over the tree 
tops where they were out 
of effective range. Never- 
theless, Mr. Olin likes that 
kind of shooting, and 
craved a bigger gun to 
contend with those birds, 
which he says were a 
good forty yards overhead. 

Now a duck forty yards high, be it 
known, looks like a bumble-bee and the 
average would-be duck hunter swears 
that it is ninety. One needs a dense pat- 
tern to reach such critters and it is ob- 
vious that one cannot get a dense pattern 
and at the same time a generously wide 
one with a small charge of shot. Mr. 
Olin knew this, so he appealed to his 
friend Lou Smith, the President of the 
Ithaca Company. They put their heads 
together and worked out a combination to 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











solve the problem. Hence this “skookum” 
ten-bore and its fodder. 

The shell used is the Western Record, 
one of the high brass-base variety. It is 
3% inches long, loaded with a sufficient 
charge of progressive powder to maintain 
the standard velocity of one thousand 
feet per second over the forty-yard range, 
when pushing its full two ounces of shot. 





Speaking of big guns, how about this one? An old Dutch flintlock 
from Cape Colony, Africa, which was used in the early days for 


shooting heavy game 


The latter may be had in sizes BB, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6, either chilled or the copper- 
coated Lubaloy variety. 

It is said that, despite the weight of the 
charge, the pressures are not above nor- 
mal, which is a good thing. We shouldn’t 
fool with high pressures in loads of this 
kind. It must be obvious that this shell 
cannot be used in a standard ten-bore 
under any conditions, but a notice will be 
placed in each box drawing attention to 
this fact. Whereas one can use a 3-inch 


case in a 27%-inch chamber, or vice versa, 
he cannot use 3%-inch cases in 27%-inch 
chambers with such charges as these— 
at least, not safely. I would like to add 
that if he did shoot such a load in the 
average ten-bore weighing about nine 
pounds, it would come close to kicking 
him out from under his hat. 

So much for the ammunition. 

The President of the Ithaca Company 
tells me that he undertook the manufac- 
ture of a gun to handle it with no idea 
of ever making much money out of it. 
He realized that there were some people 
who would find such guns to their ad- 
vantage but that he would probably never 
sell enough of them to pay for the tools 
and fixtures which would be required for 
their manufacture. At the same time it 
might be productive to in- 
creased sales in the general 
line, through the notoriety 
which a gun of this kind 
would __receive—all _— of 
which shows rather good 
business sense. 


HIS Magnum Ten- 

Bore Ithaca can be had 
in the Field grade, the No. 
1 and the No. 2 grades for 
an additional charge of only 
ten dollars over the regular 
price and in the No. 3 
and higher grades without 
additional charge. The 
production this year will 
be limited to fifty guns. 
The difference, so far as 
the weapon is concerned, 
lies solely in the frame 
which is half an inch long- 
er than standard in order 
to strengthen the binding 
of the barrels to the action, 
and is also made somewhat 
wider where they are liable 
to crack in the angle as a 
result of overloading. The 
size of the hinge pin has 
also been increased to af- 
ford a larger bearing sur- 
face to the front of the under lug, so that 
the gun will not loosen prematurely at 
this point. 

One of the first of these guns produced 
was loaned to me through the courtesy 
of Mr. E. E. Wilkinson, a duck hunter 
in the state of Ohio, who generously 
permitted the Ithaca Company to ship it 
on to me for a couple of weeks, before 
he even had a chance to see it. 

It is a No. 4 grade, single trigger, 
ejector, and is fitted with a pair of 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. H-27, | 
KINGS MILLS, OHIO. 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘‘How to | 
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You’ve never in your life shot a duck load 
to equal Peters High Velocity—not unless 
you've shot the High Velocity itself! It’s the 
hardest hitting long-range load ever shot by 
anyone—and there’s a reason. 

The reason is simply that Peters High 
Velocity shells are planned and produced 
exclusively for progressive burning powder. 
It is assuredly the ammunition supreme for 
ducks or geese—and, boy, what a pheasant 
load! Just test some for yourself and see—and 
you'll surely be shooting it this season. 

If you are interested in knowing the interest- 
ing story of Sparkography (by means of which 
all Peters ammunition is tested and proved) 
just ask your dealer or write us for free booklet, 
entitled “From Trigger to Target.” Anyone 
interested in How to Raise Game for Profit 
should use coupon for new booklet which 
Peters offers free this year. 
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full-choke 34-inch barrels. Its beautiful 
walnut stock is 14% inches long, has a 
2-inch drop, and is equipped with a soft 
rubber pad. The gun weighs eleven 
pounds five ounces. 

This really seems like an appalling 
weight when one first puts up the gun. 
I have never seen Mr. Wilkinson, but 
he must be a mighty man indeed if he 
can handle such a ponderous weapon to 
advantage. The Ithaca Company tells me 
that they recommended a gun of 10% 
pounds weight but Wilkinson would have 
none of it. It is my opinion that, despite 
the extra metal used in the actions of 
these Magnums, the weight is not dis- 
tributed to the best advantage. The ac- 
tion and stock of this gun weigh but 
four pounds and one ounce and the barrels 
and forearm seven pounds and four 
ounces. As a result, it is extremely muz- 
zle heavy and requires great effort to 
point or swing accurately. My tendency 
in shooting it, despite the very straight 
stock, was to hit low. 

I have shot eight-bore double guns 
several pounds heavier which felt easier 
to handle because they were light for- 
ward but, on the other hand, they were 
guns which cost several times the $153.00 
which was what the No. 4 Ithaca brought. 


eee guns is not one of my 
weaknesses. I have always been per- 
fectly satisfied to take the word of any of 
our reputable makers as to what their 
guns would do with a certain load. I have 
never known them to fail me. Also I know 
that the manufacturers have better facili- 
ties for targeting than any private indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, if they ever do let 
us down (which they won't), some gun 
crank will discover it in twenty-four hours 
and advise the world. 

The weather was frightful all of the 
time that the gun was with me. Twice 
I went to my range and was turned back 
by a rising wind. When finally I did pat- 
tern the piece, there was a strong cross- 
wind blowing and the rain was splashing 
in my eyes. Therefore, I will not give the 
count of my patterns, as I feel that the 
gun is capable of doing better under 
normal conditions. 

The Western Co. advises me that they 
had some remarkable runs in excess of 
80 per cent in a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards. Ithaca says that one man got a 
string averaging around 87 per cent in a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards and 57 
per cent in the same area at sixty yards, 
and a third of the load in a thirty-inch 
circle at eighty yards. Maybe that feller 
counted wrong—I don’t know. There are 
220 pellets of No. 3 shot in a two-ounce 
load. One-third of this would be seventy- 
three pellets. 

I will tell you what I did: Putting up 
some eight-inch paper plates of the pic- 
nic variety at a measured sixty yards and 
firing at them, left and right, in four shots 
the gun put 9, 8, 9 and 7 pellets of No. 
3’s in the circle, evenly distributed. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that any large duck 
would have been struck at considerably 
greater range with from three to four 
pellets, which is sufficient to kill. 

It is my opinion that this Magnum 
Ithaca, with the two-ounce Western load, 
represents the only combination that we 
have in America today which can be de- 
pended upon to consistently kill single 
ducks up to seventy-five yards. Further- 
more, it will no doubt do so quite fre- 
quently at eighty yards if one can point 
it right—but that’s another story. 

As is my way, I went out to see what 
I could legally kill with it and in this 
instance it had to be crows. Now, to begin 
with, I don’t like heavy guns. I have a 
weakness for stiff loads in the light guns 
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I use, but I don’t go to extremes about 
it. At any rate, the crows did not suffer 
much. It may be entirely because I did not 
know where to hold at the extended range 
at which I was sometimes shooting, but 
the fact remains that a lot of crows got 
by at ranges where I usually know my 
business. Also, I am in the habit of pull- 
ing them down with a stout twelve-bore 
at ranges where a lot of fellows would 
not shoot at them. 

I then took the gun to our local skeet 
field and invited all and sundry to step 
up and try it. Of course, no one tried to 


has been proven over there, beyond any 
question of doubt. 

There are few places in the British 
Isles where, under the most ideal condi- 
tions, one can get as good fowling as we 
have here. The wise Britisher who has 
shot ducks in America and some of the 
British Colonies knows full well that it 
would pay him to give up his big guns if 
his neighbors would do likewise. But, 
inasmuch as the fowl are hammered all 
the way down from their Northern breed- 
ing grounds, from Finland, along the Bal- 
tic to Holland, by punt gunners and 





do a round of skeet, but six men, all of 
whom have broken twenty-five once or 
more, tried “Big Bertha” on from one to 
three shots and a grand total of one bird 
was hit. This is not derogatory to the 
capabilities of the gun, but it shows what 
a lot of learning it takes to handle a big 
weapon of this kind. It is purely a long- 
range gun, and should not be considered 
for anything else. The man that has one 
really needs a standard weapon beside 
him if he is shooting where he will occa- 
sionally get normal shots. 


BELIEVE the Ithaca Company is cor- 

rect in not expecting a great demand 
for these guns. Occasionally, we heat of a 
fellow that hunts his wildfowl under con- 
ditions where they habitually fly above or 
outside the effective range of the most 
powerful twelve- or a standard ten-bore. 
However, these fellows are not many nor 
are the conditions usual. Such a gun is of 
no use under average conditions. Granted 
the ability to use it effectively at long 
range, it would be a handicap for most 
people at normal ranges. It is purely a spe- 
cial gun for a special purpose. Then again, 
the cost of the ammunition is an item to be 
considered, being $114.75 per thousand, 
list price, with copper-coated shot. 

As a matter of fact, I hope the gun does 
not become popular, because I do not be- 
lieve that it would in any way be conducive 
to improving our shooting conditions. I 
am inclined to think that if we all had to 
use twenty-bores, the ducks would come 
closer to us than they do today. There 
is a lot of atmosphere above the ground. 
Use a twelve-gauge and the ducks will 
soon learn to fly above its effective range 
when they are hammered too hard. Use 
a ten and they will fly even higher. If we 
were allowed to use eights or four-bores, 
they would still fly above them and with- 
out much effort. I have shot in Europe 
and I know whereof I speak. This fact 


~ Photo Canadian National "Raihways 
This party of moose hunters had good luck near Casey, Quebec. Note the 
genuine Indian birch-bark canoe on the left 


others using big shoulder guns, shooting 
not only by daylight but also by moon- 
light, it would not do the Britisher much 
good to give up his cannons. He could 
not compete with fowl that had received 
such education on their migrations. 

If I thought that these big guns would 
ever come into general use over here, I 
would heartily condemn them, but I am 
confident, just as Ithaca is, that few men 
will go in for that sort of thing. Most 
men are incapable of swinging such a 
ponderous weapon to advantage. They 
would not be able to aim accurately with 
it; the tendency would always be to shoot 
low and behind. There is the possibility 
of making a putterer of what might have 
been a fast marksman. It is apt to en- 
courage flock shooting rather than select- 
ing a single bird, and I doubt that the 
average man can possibly acquire the 
skill to kill at the gun’s effective range 
with the limited shooting which most of 
us get today. Of what use is more power 
if one cannot control it? How long is it 
going to take one to learn where to point 
at seventy or eighty yards? As we all 
know, it is difficult enough to hit at 
fifty or sixty yards. The more we increase 
the range the harder it becomes, irre- 
spective of how much power you have in 
your arms and beneath your sights. 


Y ideas of a ten-bore run exactly op- 

posite to those of Mr. Wilkinson. 
Such a gun will not be fired so often as a 
smaller bore, so why not use as light a 
one as you comfortably can with a heavy 
load? As my readers know, I had the 
Ithaca Company build me a ten-bore to 
weigh 814 pounds with 28-inch full-choke 
barrels. With this gun, I comfortably 
shoot 15 ounces of shot. Such a gun 1s 
obviously more powerful than any twelve 
could be. This I have proven conclusively 
both on the target and on wildfowl It 
is handier than any 10%-pound gun with 
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34-inch barrels. Lou Smith agrees with 
me, too, and he ought to know. 

The very antithesis of the big Ithaca is 
a new type of weapon that some of the 
3ritish makers, to use a Western expres- 
sion, are going hay-wire over. I have ref- 
erence to the latest child of their creative 
genius—the five-pound twelve-bore shoot- 
ing a special two-inch shell. For the past 
five or six years, the tendency has been 
to swing away from the tried and true 
)4-pound game gun which, while power- 
ful enough for all upland game shooting, 
is certainly light enough, towards still 
lighter weapons, at the expense of a 
further decrease in the weight of the shot 
charge in order to partly overcome recoil. 

This reduction in weight is partly en- 
couraged by the increasing popularity of 
shorter barrels, down to twenty-five 
inches in length. It is only natural that 
the decrease in weight and the increase in 
muzzle blast, noise and recoil should en- 
courage a reduction in the charge. But 
all radical departures are inclined to lead 
to extremes which, in turn, eventually 
start the pendulum swinging again in the 
opposite direction. 

In the July issue of Game and Gun, a 
British publication, the shooting editor, 
who writes under the name of Argus, says 
that the dumpy shell which is used in 
the pigmy twelve-bore has a by no means 
unpleasant appearance. Also that the load 
is similar to that of the twenty, being 
26 grains of what they call a 33-grain 
powder and a shot charge of 34 of an 
ounce. He further states that, owing to 
the larger diameter of the shot column, 


the pressure is appreciably reduced, but - 


that for all practical purposes the load 
may be considered to be a twenty-bore 
charge in a twelve-bore case. 

‘Argus” says that the gun develops 
standard ballistics and he has no doubt 
that the little weapon would prove to be 
an effective killer. While no more effec- 
tive than a twenty, he believes it would 
be just as much so. And the recoil being 
unusually severe, he would recommend 
about a half pound additional weight. 

Well, of course, a given load will de- 
velop less pressure in a large bore than 
it would in a smaller one, but that is 
hardly sufficient reason for dragging the 
twelve-bore down in effectiveness to the 
level of the twenty. This is particularly 
so when the load in question is not big 
enough to develop pressure worthy of 
much attention, even in a twenty-bore. 


ERE in America, where we habitual- 

ly use from % to a full ounce of shot 
in a twenty to get the full effectiveness of 
the gun, we would consider any twenty to 
be rather a puny weapon which would use 
only 34 of an ounce, to say nothing about 
a twelve shooting such a load. I have al- 
ways favored light twelves (6% to 634 
pounds) and have received some little 
condemnation for forcibly defending them, 
but I must confess that this excessively 
light English gun is beyond me. 

If one wants a twenty-bore load, why 
not, in common sense, use a twenty and be 
done with it? After all, there is one big 
advantage in the little weapon, inasmuch 
as we do point its narrower barrels more 
accurately than the broader ones of the 
twelve. There is some excuse for occa- 
sionally overloading a twelve when we 
need additional power and are willing to 
put up with the recoil, knowing that we 
are not overloading it to the danger point. 
But why deliberately go to all the trouble 
to build a twelve that will shoot only 
a very light twenty-bore charge? 

“Argus” goes on to say that, from the 
standpoint of handiness and killing power, 
the gun is a twenty, but with respect to 
safety, it is a twelve-bore. He then goes 


“On That Stump, Joe. 
Can't You See It?” 


Eyes behind Bausch & Lomb Bin- 
oculars find wild life easily, surely. 
The various models increase your 
vision up to 10 times the normal. 
No wonder you see what is hidden 
to others. Ask your dealer to show 
the“Companion,” illustrated below, 
$17.50. Others, $13.50 to $110. 
32-page catalog free. 
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into the old British bug-bear of the dan- 
ger of mixing up twenty-bore shells with 
twelve-bore guns and makes that his prin- 
cipal argument in favor of the five-pound 
twelve-bore. “Argus” says “the safest 
plan is undoubtedly to have no twenty- 
bore shells at all”. Then you cannot leave 
one of them in a gunning-coat pocket and 
so, when later you fill your pocket with 
twelve-bore cases, avoid dropping the 
twenty-bore shell into a_twelve-bore 
chamber. Here it would slip out of sight, 
stick in the cone and while thinking that 
the chamber is empty, you drop in a 
twelve-bore case on top of the twenty, 
pull the trigger and the barrel bursts. 
There is no doubt that this danger 
exists. That is why my battery contains 
no. twenty-bores, though I would like to 
have one for certain work. Last year I 
had three guns which had burst sent to 
me for examination, with the request that 
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I solve the mystery. In each instance the 
trouble was as plain as the nose on my 
face—a twenty-bore shell carelessly 
dropped into a twelve-bore chamber and 
undiscovered. In one instance the shooter 
lost his left hand. 

But getting back to “Argus” and the 
little twelve which he suggests is safer— 
in conclusion he gives the warning that it 
is conceivable that one could stuff a stand- 
ard cartridge into it but, of course, the 
resulting pressure would be dangerously 
high and might blow up the gun. Isn’t this 
beating about the bush with a vengeance? 

After all, isn’t it far more likely that 
one of these pigmy twelve-bores would 
get into the hands of some moron who 
would heedlessly stuff into it the first 
heavy charge which came to hand and 
blow his fool head off, than that one 
should inadvertently drop a twenty-bore 
case into a twelve? I ask you? 


BELTS AND HOLSTERS 
By W. D. Frazer 
PART II 


HE shoulder holster has been in use 

for many years in one form or another, 
but today only one style seems to have 
great popularity. This is the spring type, 
designed so the revolver may be drawn 
from its side rather than from the top, 
as in the pouch type. This holster has the 
great advantage of being swung from the 
shoulder, so the pistol hangs under the 
armpit where it is less in the way than 
in any other location on the body, and 
where even the largest calibers can be 
“packed” with comfort and adequate con- 
cealment. It has been stated that Wild 
Bill Hickok was the first and most fa- 
mous advocate of the shoulder holster, 
and at a time when the low-slung belt 
and thigh holsters were universally used 
on the Western Frontier. 

There are many makes of shoulder 
holsters and the purchaser will be well 
advised to look them over carefully be- 
fore selecting one for his use. In the 
spring type, some are designed with a 
skeleton covering, thereby avoiding all 
unnecessary weight, but exposing the 
gun to moisture from a perspiring arm- 
pit and the clothing to constant rubbing 
from the metal edges of the gun. Then 
again, .the spring is either too stiff to 
permit quick and convenient drawing or 
too loose to secure the pistol properly. 
Another weakness is the leather lining 
over the spring. If this is of chamois or 
flimsy leather, it soon wears through and 
once this occurs, it remains an annoyance 
until repaired. Even the best makes have 
a weakness in this respect. Although the 


hung is a factor in drawing and the 
shoulder strap should be capable of ad- 
justment. 

There are some quick-draw artists who 
claim that the spring-type shoulder hol- 
ster is as fast as a good belt holster and 
perhaps, as the result of the popularity 
of this style, we now find some police 
officers using the same holster swung 
from the belt on the left front of the body. 

The latest type of spring holster that 
has come to the writer’s attention is one 
designed by J. E. Berns, an expert pistol 
shot of the United States Navy. Berns 
conceived the idea of using the spring on 
a holster so as to permit the pistol to be 
drawn from the opposite side to that 
normally used. His main objective was 
to provide a holster such that a target 
revolver or pistol could be worn on the 
target range in a holster without danger 
of removing the black from carefully 
smoked sights. This holster also permits 
of a fast draw. A spring holds the frame 
of the pistol, while a shallow circular 
socket in the end piece of the holster 
holds the muzzle in place, without the 
front sight touching leather. This holster 
is fitted to a heavy leather belt, two and 
a half inches in width. The writer has 
been using one for some time and finds 
it very satisfactory for the purpose in- 
tended. 

The Service holster or the quick-draw 
type should be made of good ten-ounce 
California saddle-skirting leather, as it 
can easily be shaped if properly cased and 
will retain its form after being fitted to 


Two handsome pistol belts by Hardy 


spring may be covered with fairly heavy 
chrome leather, the latter does wear 
through in a comparatively short time if 
much drawing is practiced. Of the many 
makes on the market, the Hardy appears 
to give the best service and is largely used 
by police departments throughout the 
country. The chief advantage of the spring 
type over the pouch shoulder holster lies 
in the fact that the gun may be drawn 
from the former by a downward pull or 
jerk, which draws the pistol out of the 
side of the holster instead of from the 
top. The height at which the holster is 


a pistol. Lined holsters, if correctly made, 
are much smoother inside and conse- 
quently an aid in rapid drawing. A good 
combination of leather for a lined holster 
is six-ounce skirting leather for the out- 
side and four-ounce leather for the lining, 
with the undressed sides of the two pieces 
glued together. Holsters lined with buck- 
skin or chamois are not desirable, as they 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere 
very quickly and soon become unservice- 
able inside. 

In ordering a holster from a manufac- 
turer, care should be taken to specify 


exactly the length of barrel and the model 
and caliber of the gun for which it is in- 
tended, and then to add such other speci- 
fications as one desires to have incorpo- 
rated in the holster. 

In the Service-type of holster, the gun 
should fit snugly so that it will not bounce 
out when the carrier is jolted. On the 
quick-draw type, however, great care 
should be taken to see that the gun is 
held in place by pressure of the leather 





The Berns spring-type holster 


around the frame and trigger guard only, 
and there should be no binding or drag- 
ging on the barrel or front sight. To fit 
a holster to a revolver, the leather should 
be sponged gradually with warm water 
until it becomes pliable but not too wet. 
It should then be laid aside for about an 
hour in ordinary room temperature. Next, 
place the revolver in the holster and, by 
pressure of the fingers or a small wooden 
knob, werk the leather well around the 
profile of the frame and trigger guard. 
When the leather is properly shaped, the 
gun should be withdrawn and the: holster 
allowed to dry slowly out of the sun and 
away from heat. After drying, the leather 
may be dressed with saddle soap, which 
has splendid preserving qualities. Follow 
the directions that come with the saddle 
soap and use only a damp sponge, well 
lathered. To darken a holster, sponge it 
with oxalic acid and apply neatsfoot oil 
containing a few drops of kerosene. 


ELTS should be in keeping with the 

holsters they support. They also 
should be made of good quality leather 
and heavy enough to give long service. 
They should be wide enough to just fit 
the belt loop of the holster, unless the 
latter be of the Mexican type, which will 
fit almost any width of belt. For use with 
heavy-caliber arms, a belt two and a half 
inches wide is most desirable. For belts 
that are to be worn as waist belts around 
the tops of the trousers, a width of one 
and a half inches is quite satisfactory, 
provided the belt loops on the trousers are 
made to fit the belt. A properly designed 
and proportioned quick-draw holster and 
belt do not require a thong or strap about 
the thighs to hold the holster down while 
the gun is drawn. When a holster is made 
of light flimsy leather, if it is fitted too 
tightly to the gun or if it is of the Mex- 
ican-type, it may be necessary to hold it 
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down in order to insure a smooth, quick 
draw. The Mexican holster with its large 
belt loop has considerable up and down 
movement unless one uses a proportion- 
ately large belt. Because of this fact and 
the surplus leather in its construction, it 
has become unpopular and is giving way 
to the more compact and lighter designs. 

Cartridge belts were at one time the 
most approved means of “packing” one’s 
ammunition and usually consisted of a 
heavy belt on which were sewed, or laced, 
loops for each cartridge. With the intro- 
duction of automatic pistols, the plan of 
carrying extra loaded magazines in pock- 
ets that could be slipped on the belt, as 
the demand for ammunition dictated, 
came into vogue and has proved much 
more satisfactory than to carry cartridges 
in loops. For normal emergencies, a fully 
charged revolver or automatic, supple- 
mented by one full reload, is all that is 
needed by the law-enforcement officer. 
The Army officer’s allowance for field 
service is twenty-one rounds, or three 
full magazines. He therefore carries one 
in the pistol and two extra loaded maga- 
zines on his belt. It was quite noticeable, 
during the late unpleasantness with Ger- 
many, to see American Infantry Officers 
and soldiers armed with pistols, carrying 
several extra magazine pockets on their 
belts as their units went into action. Our 
police officers today, if they carry any 
cartridges besides those in their guns, 
will usually have a small section of car- 
tridge loops, either as part of their belts 
or so made that it can be slipped on their 
belts in the same manner that a military 
man wears his magazine pockets. Some 
pistol men prefer to wear a small pouch 
or pocket on their belts in which car- 
tridges can be carried loosely or as they 
are arranged in the boxes in which they 
are sold. They are much more convenient 
to get at when packed in this manner or 
when carried loosely in the pockets of 
one’s clothing. Picking separate cartridges 
out of the tight loops of a cartridge belt, 
when one is in a hurry, is not conducive 
to a high rate of fire or to the improve- 
ment of one’s temper and disposition. 

In this brief article the writer has pur- 
posely omitted discussing that much ar- 





The spring- (on the left) and pouch-type 
shoulder holsters 


gued point of how a holster should hang 
on a belt. It has been a controversial sub- 
ject for many years and probably always 
will be. Holsters are made so they will 
hang either vertically, with the muzzle 
of the pistol in the rear of the butt, or 
with the holster pitched so that the muzzle 
of the gun is ahead of the grip. If a pistol 


is worn on the right hip, it is more con- 
venient to carry it in a holster pitched so 
that the butt of the gun is ahead of the 
muzzle. If the holster is worn in front of 
the body, it is more comfortable and effi- 
cient to have it pitched so that the muzzle 
is ahead of the butt. When the question 
of which position insures the fastest draw 
is debated, there are so many factors in- 
volved that there is only one safe answer 
to make. Men, through long practice, 
have developed a phenomenally fast draw 
from any one of several positions and 
from all kinds of holsters. This speed has 
not always been due to the pitch or the 
position of the holster, but frequently in 
spite of it. A study of the position of the 
hand, the wrist and the elbow in drawing 
will soon convince a fair-minded man 
that any position of holster that causes 
these members to function in a cramped 
or strained manner is not the one that 
will permit the greatest speed in drawing 


and firing. This, after all, is the acid test | 


for quick drawing. 
(The End) 


PLAY THE GAME SQUARE 
By Van Allen Lyman 


Vice-President 
United States Revolver Association 


AN manufacturing jeweler will fur- 
nish a catalogue of medals and 
trophies and will engrave same—if, as 
and how desired. Any one, who wants to, 
can fit himself out with an assortment of 
apparent trophies for the expenditure of 
a few dollars, in such a manner showing 
apparent proficiency in shooting, golf, 
athletics, or what you will. 

Rather curiously, it is a proven fact 
that some bombastic people have, from 
time to time, done just this thing. They 
are merely a variant of the fake big- 
game hunter who purchases his trophies 
second-hand from a taxidermist and later 
gratifies his vanity, and bores his hearers, 
with stories of his imagined adventures. 

A close second to the foregoing, but one 
who works much more actual harm to 
any organized sport, is the man who ac- 
tually participates, but who, though par- 
ticipating himself, will not hesitate to com- 
mit acts of dishonesty or unfairness if he 
can thereby advance his own interests or 
position over others rightfully entitled. 

Fortunately, the shooting game is a 
sport which appeals particularly to a high 
type of person and the cyook is distinctly 
in the minority in a shooting match. In 
many clubs and many matches the crook 
or “would-be-crooked-if-he-had-a-chance” 
shooter is simply non-existent. 

In some places, however, he appears and 
must be reckoned with along with other 
miseries, afflictions and misfortunes of 
life. Many executive officers of shooting 
organizations can relate cases of the 
crooked shooter and his attempts to place 
himself over his fellow shooters. 

At first thought, it may seem that this 
article might be suggestive and helpful to 
any inclined toward crooked work, but 
not bright enough to dope out for them- 
selves ways of going about it. But the 
best preventive is the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge along these lines, for 
the honest men, knowing how a crook 
works, can guard against him much better 
than without this knowledge. 

A common form of shooting dishonesty 
is sometimes seen in pistol matches, where 
the rules require that the body and arm 
be free and unsupported. The shooter with 


a low moral standard disregards the rule | 


and casually supports his body or arm 
against rail or post, pleading ignorance 
if his attention is called to the matter, 
which unfortunately is not always done. 














When Things 
Aren’t Clicking 
for You 
at the Traps 


Disconcerting, isn't it, when you know 
your Winchester is pointed right but 
the White Flyer targets sail on and fall 
to the ground untouched. That’s the 
difference shells sometimes make in your 
shooting. 

Western Xpert, Field and Super-Trap 
shells are favorites with leading shooters 
because of their fast, dependable shot 
patterns. More important champion- 
ships are won each year with Western 
shells than with any others—154 major 
events in 1931! 

This splendid record is due to the bal- 
anced excellence of all components; to 
exceptional loading skill; to the clean, 
fast, uniform powder used; to the 
round, smooth, true-to-size shot; and to 
the double concave composition wads— 
a new improved type. Primers are non- 
corrosive, of course. Why not join the 
list of Western users and improve your 
scores? 

Write for interesting, free literature 
and Western’s new Trapshooting Hand- 
book, also free. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
822 Adams St., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





WINCHESTER 
MODEL 21 











A fast handling 
trap gun priced as 
low as $65.50 


AMMUNITION—TRAPS 
TARGETS 
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The rules which govern a match are all 
of equal importance and it is just as im- 
portant that there shall be 150 feet in 
fifty yards, 60 seconds in a minute, and 16 
ounces to a pound as that a man shall 
stand up, if so required, with his body and 
arm unsupported. If the rules of a match 
state the conditions, then every one of 
those conditions is to be observed and no 
change can be made by anyone, otherwise 
it becomes like a sand-lot ball game and 
scores mean nothing. 

A deliberately calculated deceit is some- 
times practiced in five-shot rapid-fire 
matches, where firing time is very limited. 
The weapon is loaded with one special 
bullet designed to tear a large hole in 
the target, the remaining four being 
regular ammunition. The first shot of 





A CORRECTION 


N the advertisement of the 

Western Cartridge Co., which 
appeared on page 85 of the July 
issue, the price of the Winchester 
Model 12 Shotgun was _ incor- 
rectly given as $36.50. The cor- 
rect price is $59.50. 











regular ammunition is fired instantly on 
exposure of the target, care being taken 
to miss the target altogether, and the re- 
maining four fired carefully in the time 
usually required for five, with a result, 
possibly, of four good hits. However, one 
hole made with the special bullet is torn 
unusually large and the crook’s claim of 
“two shots in the same hole” is apt to be 
allowed without question. 

Another type of sneak occasionally crops 
uP in an open match, but never in a regu- 
lar club shoot. He is the man who watches 
an opponent’s target and deliberately 
shoots a poor shot on to an otherwise good 
target, thereby putting his competitor in 
the position of having eleven shots on his 
target and losing the high shot and hav- 
ing to take the low which was deliberately 
put there to spoil an honest score. 

A man who will stoop to that kind of 
underhand work is sure to be found out 
and should never again be allowed on a 
range. The great difficulty is that, if 
caught, he claims accident. Great care 
should be taken to see that no harm comes 
to- the honest shooter who gets on the 
wrong target, but, note this: The honest 
man will have but nine shots on his own 
score, while the deliberate crook will see 
to it that he has ten good ones on his, 

Cases of deliberate falsifying in the 
marking of targets, of falsifying the dis- 
tance at which targets are shot, of targets 
shot by one person but credited to another, 
and of targets witnessed by people who 
had never actually seen the shooting, as 
well as other forms of personal dishonesty 
in shooting, come up from time to time 
and have to be dealt with. 

Such incidents are unfortunate to the 
club under whose jurisdiction they have 
occurred, but the club should remember 
that, in itself, it is not to blame and it 
should use disciplinary action at once, and 
see to it that shooting dishonesty does not 
occur again, at least so far as that par- 
ticular shooter is concerned. 

In the writer’s opinion, one minor in- 
stance of shooting dishonesty may be con- 
doned if scores are cancelled and suitable 
disciplinary action is taken at once, for it 
might be a first offense done under a fool- 
ish impulse. A second offense, however, 
by the same person should result in in- 
stant, positive and permanent expulsion 
from the club and parent organization, for 
a second offense is positive indication that 
the offender has had no change of heart 
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in the matter. Allowing him (or her) to 
remain in the organization simply paves 
the way for further trouble. 

The governing bodies of organized pis- 
tol and rifle shooting, the United States 


Revolver Association of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and the National Rifle As- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., are firmly 
determined to keep the shooting game 
clean and are constantly on the watch for 
irregularities. They take prompt correc- 
tive and disciplinary action if, when and 
as any are found. In view of the number 
of shooters, irregularities are, however, 
very few and it can be safely said that 
shooting, as practiced today, is one of the 
cleanest of all sports. 

After all, cheating in anything usually 
brings its own penalty, often with beautiful 
promptness and in a thorough manner. 

A man falsified his shooting-match 
scores and thought he would get by with 
it. He didn’t! The consequent investiga- 
tion discredited two other men who had 
aided him in his attempted deceit and also 
brought out the previously concealed fact 
that he had been engaged in irregularities 
in other fields, as well. While the man 
never went to prison, he is permanently 
out of the shooting game and is regarded 
with contempt and suspicion by all shoot- 
ers and others, too. Unquestionably, he 
always will be so regarded as long as he 
lives. Cheating in shooting doesn’t pay, 
and never has. 

If shooters receive the rules of a match 
and then begin to study how they can beat 


them, they are not much of a gang of 
sports. If, on the contrary, they accept 
them as something to be observed, they are 
the real men who can be depended on to 
play the game. Ergo the motto—“Rules 
are made to be accepted at face value and 
not studied for holes by which the spirit 
may be evaded.” 

When you get right down to basic facts, 
a medal, trophy or recognition of any kind 
is either won 100 per cent honestly, or else 
it is gained through fraud and deceit, 
There is no middle ground. 

If it is won openly and honestly, then 
all honor and glory to the winner. 

If it is won through deceit, even though 
the deceit may never be known except to 
the one who did it, he knows in his heart 
that he is a crook and a sneak, and that 
he defrauded a better man than himself 
of honors justly due. Not a very pleasant 
thought and memory to carry through life! 

And also, as a rule, deceit comes out 
either at the time or later, usually pretty 
quickly. Let X. Y. Z. for example, crooked 
shooter, win a distinction through fraud 
and then fail to ever again approach his 
record. This fact is sure to be noted, and 
the natural conclusion cannot fail to be 
that he cheated in that particular instance, 
especially if he is connected with irregu- 
larities elsewhere. Furthermore, the best 
laid plans for an unfair advantage are apt 
to go awry for other reasons. 

It simply does not pay to do crooked 
shooting, either from a point of personal 
reputation or of satisfaction to one’s self. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


.22 BB AND CB CAPS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

As a reader of Fietp & Stream I should like 
to be informed on the usefulness of .22 BB and 
CB caps. Must they be shot from a special rifle? 
Can any of the current repeating rifles handle 
them? 

The idea in mind is to use them for indoor 
target practice, thereby eliminating the danger 
that lurks in the .22 short cartridge. Please give 
ballistics, limits of range, and if they have pep 
enough to kill vermin, Also, which of the two 
is the most accurate, the BB or the CB. 

Joun Sawyer. 


Ans.—It is my frank opinion that the .22 
CB and BB caps are next door to useless. which 
will quickly ruin the barrel of any rifle in whic 
they are used. They cause excessive erosion in 
the chamber, which will spoil accuracy and badly 
lead the barrel. They haven’t even killing power 
enough for rats around the barn. 

They don’t have to be shot in special rifles, 
but they shouldn’t be shot in any .22 for which 
you have any respect. I would certainly advise 
you to use the .22 smokeless ammunition for 
your indoor target shooting. 

Suootine Epiror. 


THE .25-35 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 
io the non-fouling primers have any tendency 
to crack a reloaded shell of the .25-35 type? 

What is the most accurate load for a .25-35 
heavy-barrelled single-shot Winchester target 
rifle for shooting at 200 or 250 yards? 

I have reloaded .25-35 shells with No. 1204 
powder, eighteen grains carefully weighed and 
measured, with factory soft-point 117-grain bul- 
lets and with shells both crimped and uncrimped. 
The groups obtained measured about 2% inches 
high by 6 to 8 inches wide. Can you account for 
this stringing? 

How does the Remington Model 12C .22 com- 
pare with the Marlin Model 39 .22, in actual 
groups made at distances of 100 to 200 yards? 

Harorp Jones. 


Ans.—The non-fouling primers used in mod- 
ern ammunition most certainly do have a ten- 
dency to crack the cartridge cases. The chemical 
action makes the brass very brittle. Consequent- 
ly, it is not advisable to reload shells which have 
been fired with non-corrosive primers. 

The most accurate load in my opinion for the 
.25-35 is the standard Winchester or Remington 
cartridge with the 117-grain bullet. You will get 
flatter trajectory with the high-speed bullet but 
I doubt that you will get the same accuracy. 

Of course, the easiest way to account for the 
stringing of your shots, up and down the tar- 
get, is that the reticule of your ’scope is loose 
or that onal loads are not accurately weighed. 
If you have a slight variation in the powder 


charge you will naturally have a variation in 
trajectory which may not necessarily, however, 
affect the windage of the load. 

In a single-shot Winchester, such as you are us- 
ing, I wou tld expect to get two-inch groups at 100 
yards and 4-inch groups at 200 yards. 

A recommended load for the 3. 35 for long- 
range shooting is 27 grains of du Pont No. 18 
with the 100-grain jacketed bullet, which will 
give you 2,450 f.p.s. velocity and a pressure of 
3,400 Ibs. 

A good squirrel load is 9 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 and the same 100-grain jacketed bullet, 
which will give you a 1,450 f.p.s. velocity. 

The Remington Model 12C compares very fa- 
vorably with the Marlin 39 but, of course, 
neither of them is a target rifle. You cannot ex- 
pect a light-weight take-down rifle to compete 
with a solid-frame rifle such as the 52 Winches- 
ter, but you should able, from a steady rest, 
to get 24-inch groups at 100 yards. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


.22 HI-SPEED PALMA 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Would like your advice as to whether it would 
be safe to use the Palma Hi-Speed cartridges in 
the new Model N.R.A. Savage match rifle, 
.22 caliber. I have used all the other Hi-Speed 
cartridges and they worked all right and I Lose 
also tried a few “Palma” Hi-Speed cartridges 
in the rifle and the rifle functioned satisfactorily. 
However, I would like to know if the continuous 
use of “Palma” Hi-Speed cartridges would cause 
trouble and if so, what kind of trouble would they 
cause? Would they damage the rifle in any way or 
hurt the shooter? Would like to use the Palma 
Hi-Speed if possible. 

Will you please give me the ballistics of the 
.22 calibre long-rifle cartridge in the Remington 
Hi-Speed Kleanbore and for all of the Palma 
cartridges, including the “‘Palma’’ Match and 

“Palma” Hi- toy Kleanbore and the extreme 
ranges to which the various t pes of cartridges 
are accurate and which is t best and most 
tone cartridge for small-game hunting in the 

emington line? 

Will you includé the solid-point and hollow- 
point bullets and different types of powder in 
your ballistics? 

I would also like complete ballistic data on the 
.22 long rifle in the Remington line. I want to 
experiment with the different kinds of cartridges 
and would like some dope on them. 

Hope you will answer my letter. 

Lauren THOMPSON. 


Ans.—It is perfectly safe to use Palma high 
speed ammunition in the new Model 19 N.R.A. 
but I would only recommend using it ty a strong 
single-shot or bolt-action arm of this type. 

If you will write to the Remington Company, 
they will be very glad indeed to send you a cata- 
log quoting the ballistics of the various .22 car- 
tridges which they make. None of the .22 car- 
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tridges can be recommended for accuracy over 
200 yds. The best for small-game shooting is the 
.22 Palma high-speed hollow-point. These car- 
tridges have a muzzle velocity of about 1350 ft. 
per second, as against approximately 1100 for 
the old Palma, which was standard velocity. 

I could, of course, pick out these things for 
you as you suggest but it would take me con- 
siderable time to compile it, whereas it is avail- 
able from the manufacturer’s catalog and I don’t 
feel justified in doing so in view of the many 
letters awaiting answer upon my desk every day. 
I will always be only too glad, however, to give 
you any information on any subject which is not 
covered in a manufacturer's catalog. 

It would be impossible for me or anybody else 
to tell you definitely which cartridge will give 
you the most accurate target results. You must 
bear in mind that it is an acknowledged fact 
that every rifle has an affinity for some certain 
cartridge. Let us take two N.R.A. Savages that 
came out of the factory the same day. One 
might shoot better with Western ammunition 
and the other better with Remington. This is due 
to slight variations, which are almost indefinable, 
in the chamber and barrel boring but they do 
exist and are recognized by target shooters. You 
can tell which is the best’ suited to your gun 
only by carefully targeting it. 

SHOOTING 


A CIVIL WAR RELIC 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a percussion-cap rifle which is in per- 
fect condition and I would like to know its 
history and where I can get cartridges for it. 

It has a .50 calibre 22-inch barrel and on the 
left side it says “Smith’s Patent, June 23, 1857” 
and “Address Poultney & Trimble, Baltimore, 
U. S. A.” and also “Manufactured by Mass. 
Arms Company, Chicopee Falls’. 

The hammer and percussion lock are on the 
right side. The cartridge chamber is similar to 
those of modern rifles and is about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. The barrel is tipped down 
like a shotgun, by pushing up on a rod which 
is inside the trigger guard. 

I would like to know its shooting qualities, 
what load it takes and if it is suitable for big 
game. 

Thank you very much, 


Ep1Tor. 


Marvin Macuson. 


Ans.—The rifle in question was invented by 
Gilbert Smith and patented in 1856. It is a very 
early version of the breech-loading rifle. At first 
it shot a _ rubber-covered cartridge. It was 
52 calibre and manufactured under Smith's 
patent by the American Arms Company, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. which subsequently became 
the Stevens Arms Company. Some of them 
were also stamped “Massachusetts Arms Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls.” think that Poultney 
and Trimble of Baltimore were the agents for 
them. 

The War Department bought three hundred 
Smith carbines in 1860 and some_thirty-odd 
thousand of them. during the Civil War, from 
1862 to 1865. This rifle, and the early Sharps, 
Maynards, Peabodys and Spencers were some 
of the many different types tried by the Fed- 
eral forces during the Rebellion. 

I don’t know how the gun shoots. Of course. 
that would largely depend upon its present 
condition but I doubt that it could compare 
favorably in these days with our modern arms. 
The gun is entirely impractical for present-day 
shooting. I don’t think that you pall get any 
ammunition for it at all, though you might be 
able to get some cartridges from Francis Ban- 
nerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. C. It is merely 
an interesting piece to hang on the wall in your 
den, if you have one. It is of no value to col- 
lectors, for it is not rare. 

Suootinc Eprror. 


POOR EYES 


Capt. Pavur. A. Curtis: 

_ Lam a thoroughly disappointed and disgusted 
individual. I have not been in the shooting game 
for at least ten years and during this period 
my eyes have changed considerably, more so 
than I realized until I tried out a Gov’t Spring- 
field .30-06, with Lyman No, 48 rear and No. 
17 front sights. 

The afternoon was cloudy and rather dark, 
which did not add anything to the occasion. At 
75 yards I could scarcely see the small target 
thrcugh the sights. After shooting several times, 

was convinced that I was getting old, es- 
pecially in so far as eyesight is concerned. In 
former years I have had no trouble in putting 
up a 2-inch group at 100 yards and thought I 
could do the same now—but if you could see 
the group I made that afternoon! I positively 
refuse to permit my friends to comment on 
it under penalty of a severe drubbing. 

I would like to have your opinion as to the 
advisability of getting a Winchester No. 54 or 
a Gov’t Springfield .30-06. There is no question 
but what I will have to use a ’scope sight. Now 
the point is what kind to use. Will you kindly 
favor me with your opinion? It might be well 
to state that I expect to use the outfit in Penn- 
sylvania this fall on deer. There would be no 
use trying to use iron sights if the day were 
dark, since I could not hit a flock of elephants. 

I am a member of the N.R.A. and if I pur- 
chased a Springfield, I would do so through 
hat channel. I desire to hold the expense down 


as low as possible, therefore I do not feel that 
I could afford to have the Springfield restocked 
and also purchase a ’scope at this time. I find 
the stock on the Springfield entirely too straight, 
If I use a ’scope, will it set higher and make it 
easier to align sights on target? For example, 
on my scatter gun I had the stock made to fit 
me and the dimensions are as follows: Heel, 
inches drop; comb, 17%; cast-off, 2% inches to left 
at heel. You can readily see my troubles in 
using a straight stock. Kindly let me have your 
ideas of the arm that will best suit me and I 
will greatly appreciate it. 

A. R. Lone. 


_Ans.—You certainly couldn’t have better iron 

sights on that Springfield than those which you 
describe. I see no reason, however, why you 
should not get a .30-06 Springfield Service Rifle 
and have it equipped with a ’scope sight. With 
the ’scope you should be able to shoot just as 
well as you ever did. 

The type of ’scope you buy depends upon what 
purpose the rifle is intended for. As you expect 
to use it for deer, you don’t want a target ’scope 
but a hunting ‘scope. I would suggest the Zeiss 
Zeilklein which has a very wide field and high 
illumination, so you can use it for quick running 
shots. The rifle should be sighted in to hit 
point blank at two-hundred yards and then leave 
the ‘scope fixed. This is not a target instrument 
which you can change for different ranges. 
Nevertheless, for one- and two-hundred-yard 
shooting without correction, once you have it 
set for that range, you should be able to do very 
creditable target shooting with it—much better 
than you would with iron sights. 

Inasmuch as you don’t want to have the rifle 
restocked and as you find the standard stock 
entirely too straight, I am inclined to think 
it might be better to buy a Model 54 Win- 
chester N.R.A. type and have the ’scope at- 
tached to it. It is a better rifle than the Spring- 
field for hunting purposes, unless you intend 
to spend considerable money on revamping the 
Springfield. 

Under normal conditions I would suggest the 
use of the Zeiss Zeilklein with the Griffin and 
Howe mount, which permits the use of the iron 
sights underneath the telescope, but as your eyes 
seem to be failing, I am inclined to think the 
iron sights would not be of great use to you 
anyway. Consequently, you might just as well 
have your ’scope mounted as low as possible on 
a Western mount, which is cheaper. 

You don’t want as much drop on your rifle 
in any case as you have in that shotgun. The 
standard N.R.A. stock should be about right. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


A WORN OUT 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

Recently, through a deal and the misrepre- 
sentation by a man out in Minnesota, I ac- 
quired a Model 1873 .44-40 Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle. The gun appears to be in good working 
order. It has a very heavy 24-inch round barrel. 
I found it in bad condition on the inside, so 
I got some nitro-solvent, gun oil and a brass- 
wire brush that was too large for the bore and 
started cleaning it. Now I have it nice and 
bright inside but I find T have worn the lands 
all off. Because of its being a solid frame, I 
had to clean it from the muzzle and today it is 
almost as smooth as a smooth-bore rifle. 

In its present condition, would I dare 
shoot high-velocity smokeless shells in it? If I 
must use black-powder shells for safety, will it 
have power enough for deer and black bear 
in Pennsylvania? If so,,at what distance away 
could I expect to kill humanely? 

Please give me your honest opinion. Has this 
gun as it is any value for the purpose I want 
it for? What would be its power? Would it be 
safe to meet a bear face to face, having no other 
arms? If not, what size cartridge in a lever- 
or pump-action rifle would you recommend for 
the purpose? Are the .44 Winchester and the 
.44-40 the same cartridge? 


-44-40 


. A. Princve. 


Ans.—lIn view of the fact that that old Win- 
chester that you fell heir to is a Model 
1873, I wouldn’t advise you to use high-velocity 
ammunition in it at all. This ammunition is 
not as accurate as the low-pressure loads, to 
begin with, and it would certainly have less ac- 
curacy in your rifle which you have practically 
worn the life out of and I doubt the strength of 
that 1873 action. The gun has probably had very 
severe usage. . 

The black-powder load is powerful enough for 
deer and black bear’ as used in Pennsylvania 
but it is my — that you had better get rid 
of the old relic or just hang it on the wall 
and buy a new and more up-to-date gun. 

It would be perfectly safe to meet a Penn- 
sylvania bear with the gun. At short range you 
ought to kill one just as successfully as you 
would with a more powerful cartridge, but why 
take a chance on ruining an expensive trip just 
through an inadequate weapon? You really ought 
to have a more powerful gun, a more up-to-date 
gun and a more accurate one. 

I would suggest that you get a new rifle for 
the .30-30 or .32 Special cartridge or at least 
send the present rifle back to the Winchester 
Company and have a new barrel put on it for 
about $15.00. 

TING Epitor. 


SHoo 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 























Newest sights. 64 pages, illus- 
trated. Chart for all guns. 
| THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


\ zo West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Prevents Rust 
in Firearms 


A rifle or shotgun cleaned 
with HOPPE’S NO. 9 won't 
disappoint you when hunting or 
before the target. Removes lead- 
ing, powder residue and metal 
fouling. 

USE HOPPE’S LUBRICAT- 
ING OIL for moving parts of 
guns or reels. 

At all dealers, or send 10¢ for 

sample of No. 9, or 15¢ for 

trial can of oil. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Improves your shooting 


King’s Riflite Shesting & sses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifie and shotgun. Send for 











F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTINGGOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











Sponge Rub. 
ber Gun 
Pads $1.50 


Softest recoil pad made for Lady shooters and be- 

ginners as well as for those who suffer sure shoul- 

der from shooting. Made in red and blk. sponge 1, 

2 & 3 Ply. Jostam won 1927, 28, 29, 30 & 31 G.A.H. 
Free Catalog Dept. B 

JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 









"Full Line 


fame Bae oon = ome . 


Orders 
‘ Stock in Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Largest ym 


Ammunition, Trap & G Shooting 
New Shot Gun Gesetin rt Gunsmithing, Restocking, 


Rifles & Pistols, Paper Targets, 
Deseribed weed fikects d in our Arms Catalog. 


evSend 25¢ in st for this 144 page catalog.=s 
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FOUR NEW YORK 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


N May 14 and 15, A. J. Wells, giant 
skeeter from New York’s Brooks 
Avenue Gun Club, Rochester, broke 97 
targets to win the individual open-to-all- 
bore championship. 
The Savage Arms Five-man Team No. 
One, Utica, shot 466 out of 500, winning 
the New York State team championship 





Ehlenberg, Lote a Millichamp—tied 
for runner-up honors in New York 20- 
gauge individual championship 


for the second year in succession. Their 
last year’s score was 462. 

Roger V. Skinner won the New York 
State twenty-bore championship, 48 x 50. 
He is from East Hampton, Long Island, 
and is a brother of Paul Skinner, 1931 
Long Island skeet champion. 

The Savage Arms Five-man Team No. 
One, Utica, shot 229 x 250, winning the 
New York State twenty-bore team cham- 
pionship. 


MEL MORGAN WINS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


EL MORGAN, comparatively un- 

known entry from Pasadena, 
made some of the better known marks- 
men remain in the background as he 
cracked out 96 birds in 100 shot at, to 
win the Southern California Skeet Asso- 
ciation championship held on the San 
Diego Skeet Club Grounds, Sunday, May 
15th.” At least that’s what the local San 
Diego Union said when reporting the 
shoot of May 15th. Bill Marlow, Asst. 
Secretary of the Southern California 
Skeet Association adds the following: 
Well, Mel—“Unka Mel”, as he is better 
known—may not be so well known as 
Lindbergh and not even so well known as 
Al Capone, but if there is a better known 
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shot in skeet circles on the Coast than 
this veteran skeet shark, we don’t know 
who it is. With a field of 47 shooters, Mel 
and his new pump proceeded to hang up 
a 25, and a 23 and a couple of 24’s, having 
to break a 24 in his last round to beat 
Ed Myrick and win the championship 
and the beautiful Browning superposed 
light-weight skeet gun hung up through 
the kindness of two San Diego business 
houses and the Browning Company. He 
proceeded forthwith to break the needed 
24 which is something much easier to do 
when you don’t have to than when you 
do—particularly with a high trap throw- 
ing a bird entirely too low to be legal, and 
much of the time smashing into the low 
trap-house behind the shooter if he didn’t 
happen to smash it. This adds to the 
fascination of the game, but not much to 
the score. 


EAST HAMPTON (L. I.), NEW 
YORK SKEETERS WIN 


HE small margin of one target in the 
500-target skeet-team title event sep- 
arated the East Hampton skeeters from 
the local Babylon No. 1 skeet team in 
their second annual Long Island (N. Y.) 
skeet team and individual championship 
shoot held on the Babylon Skeet Club 
grounds, Babylon, N. Y., on Sunday 
and Monday, May 29th and 30th. The 
East Hampton skeeters, winners of the 
1930 tournament and defending champs 
for both team and individual honors, 
turned in a combined score of 451 out 
of 500 to win. The Babylon No. 1 team 
scored 450. A recount made no change 
in the score. The team and individual 
scores were shot concurrently. 
Paul Skinner, defending champ and 
brother of famed Roger Skinner, recent 


Become 
a better 


Game 


Shot 


W. Simonson, (Nassau Club), J. Hul- 
sen, (No. Shore Club), Bauer, (East 
Hampton No. 1) and Baccrella of Baby- 
lon No. 2 team tied for runner-up honors 
with a score of 94 each. In shoot-off, 
Simonson carried off the second high 
honors for the day. Bauer, Hulsen and 
Baccrella finished in the order named. In 
shoot-off for sixth place, J. Prohaska 
won from L. Still, Roger Skinner (N. Y. 
20-bore champ) and W. Corley. Hugo 
Ehlenberg, noted small-bore skeet ace 
arid equally famous big-time skeet referee, 
officiated in his usual efficient manner. 

Ehlenberg reports the event as one of 
the most interesting and colorful ever 
staged in New York State. To the East 
Hampton boys—‘“Congratulations!” To 
Babylon—‘“Better luck next time!” To all 
Long Island skeeters—“We'll be seeing 
you at Lordship, Conn., Sept. 17th and 
18th. Again in 1933 when the New York 
ae shoot will be held at Babylon Skeet 
Club.” 

East Hampton Skeet Club No. 1 Team; 
E. Talmage, 25, 24, 24, 24—97; L. Bauer, 
24, 23, 24, 23 —94; R. V. Skinner, 23, 24, 
22, 24—93; J. Grant, 21, 21, 24, 23—89 : 
Paul Skinner, ah, oly 14, 21—78; team 
score: 451. 

Babylon |e Club Team No. 1.—J. 
Prohaska, 24, 24, 22, 23—93; L. Still, 23, 
2a, aa, a "H.W illiamson, a 22, 
23, 22—91; E. Fishel, 22, 21, 24, 24—91; 
H. Dewey, "20, Ze, dy 17—82: team score: 
450. 


PRELIMINARY WINNERS IN 
NATIONAL SKEETSTAKES 
(Experienced Class) 


E publish a few of the high scorers 
in the preliminary 500-target skeet- 
stakes events sponsored by the National 
Sportsman of Boston, Mass. Forest Scott. 





Savage Arms Skeet Club Team No. 1—the first to take the field in the 1932 New York 
State Skeet Championship Shoot 


winner of the twenty-bore championship at 
Troy, New York, failed to reach his usual 
high peak. Paul gave way to E. Talmage, 
brother member of the East Hampton 
Club, who turned in the very fine score of 
97, to top the field of forty shooters. 


New Britain, Connecticut, shooting a 
Poly-Choke Winchester pump gun, twen- 
ty-gauge—score: 488. 

Sharing equal high honors is Tom Ely, 
member of the Waltham ( Massachusetts) 
Gun Club, and a well-known crack skeeter. 
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Grade 
gun. 


DHE 
double 
Parker Improved 
single trigger. 


Down 


He Comes! 


A wary bird, but he falls hard 
for your light handling Parker. 
Eighty years of leadership guar- 
antees the finest double gun 
you can own. Examine a Parker 
at your dealers. Beautiful cata- 
log on request. 


PARKER 
GUNS 


“The Old Reliable” 


PARKER Bros. Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


The PARKER-HAWES ROD 














Skeet Shooters: 
GET YOUR 
SHELLS FREE! 


You know a large number of men 
who would enjoy Frerp & STREAM 
as much as you do. Get subscrip- 
tions from them. For every annual 
subscription you get us ($2.50) we'll 
give you an order on your local 
dealer for one box of shells. You can 
easily get two or three boxes free in 
this manner every week; try it and 
see for yourself how easy it is. 


SKEET CLUBS can get new traps free 
by getting members to subscribe. Write 
for information, stating trap desired. 


FIELD & STREAM 











578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Third is none other than Henry B. Joy, | 
Jr., Country Club of Detroit, Mich., who | 
shot a twenty-bore and was leading the | 
field until only a few days before the 
— date on May 15th. His score is 
4 


Fourth is Al. F. Leonard, Martha’s 
Vineyard (Mass.) skeeter. Score: 482. 

Fifth is Jules P. Cuenin, San Francisco, 
California, National All-round Bait and 
Fly Casting Champion—score: 481 

Sixth: Frank G. Traeger, winner of 
the 1932 New Jersey State Championship. 
His score in the skeetstakes preliminary is 
479. 

Note: The final 1000-target race starts 
on or after June 15, and may be shot at 
any time up to and including October 
15th, 1932. Get your scores in early. Only 
those who have a complete score on the 
500-target preliminary event are eligible 
to compete in the finals. Prizes will be 
awarded on the finals only— 


(Novice Class)* 

Winners in the Skeetstakes Prelimi- 
nary, Novice Class, are: First, Howard 
M. Newton, New Haven (Connecticut ) 
Gun Club. Score: 424. 


Second: Truto Mainini, Everett Gun 


Club, West Everett, Massachusetts. 
Score: 371. 

Third: Jake Taylor, Southern Skeet 
Club, North Birmingham, Alabama. 
Score: 357. 

Fourth: Ralph W. Cram, Newton, 
Massachusetts, shooting at the Everett 


Gun Club, West Everett, Massachusetts. 
Score: 356. 

Fifth: Ray Darnell, Cleveland, Ohio, 
shooting at the Wood Brook Skeet Club. 
Score: 355. 

Sixth: Dr. J. D. Lord, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Score: 310. 

Seventh: Amos H. Shangle, Roseland 
Gun Club, Roseland, New Jersey. Score: 
298. 

Eighth: L. W. Brown, Wood Brook 
Skeet Club, Cleveland, Ohio. Score: 239. 

*Last-minute scores may change this 
order, though it is doubtful. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK SKEET ASSN. 


IFTY-odd shooters attending the 
New York State Skeet Championship 
tournament at Troy, New York, gathered 
in the main dining-room of the Hendrik- 
Hudson Hotel which had been reserved 
for the annual get-together. A splendid 
dinner was enjoyed, after which the meet- 
ing of the state skeet body was called to 
order by President Cellini of Utica. 
Routine business was transacted and the 
following new officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, 
Capt. Stanley B. Wade; Vice-president, 
David Sklar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary, 
John Wohlfarth, Babylon, L. ¢ ® Le 
Treasurer, Dr. Emil Specht, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Board of Directors—Leo Gorman, 
ig N. Y., Gus Johnson, Huntington, 
B my N. Y., Dr. Deforest T. Layton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Paul Skinner, -East 
Hampton, L. I, N. Y. and Harry E. 
Dewey, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. The 1933 
New York State’ Skeet Championship 
was awarded to the Babylon Skeet Club. 
Dates for the event will be announced 
later in the season. 


LEADING CLASS A SCORES IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
INDIVIDUAL 


EL MORGAN 25, 24, 23, 24—96: 
Ed Myrick 24, 24, 23, 24—95: Ted 
Smith 24, 22, 24, 24—94 ; Bob Wilfong 
24, 22, 24, 23—93. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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HAVE A LOT TO DO 


Consistently high scoring de- 
mands uniform shot patterns... 
Uniform shot patterns demand 
the best gun wads... The best 
gun wads are made of hair felt, 
and more shot gun shells are 
wadded with Ozite Gun Wad Felt 
than any other material. 


Here is the reason—Ozite hair 
felt gun wads seal the power 
gases in the gun barrel better 
than any other type of wad. Hair 
felt is resilient, and when the 
exploding powder drives wads 
and shot charge down the barrel, 
the pressure of the explosion and 
the resistance of the shot tend 
to flatten out the wad which ex- 
pands sideways and prevents 
leakage of power gas. 

Wads that are less efficient 
permit some of the power gas to 
escape around the wad to churn 
up the pellets. Blown patterns 
and misses result. 

Shells with Ozite hair felt 
wads cost no more than shells 
with cheaper wads—but they’re 
worth a lot more to your record 
at the traps and in the field. 

Shoot shells with Ozite Gun 
Wads. The best shooters do. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
CHICAGO a ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Ozite Gun Wad Felt 
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ADAPTABLE COOK KITS 
By H. L. Nason 


T is true that one can cook a meal 

in the open with no other utensils 

than can be made or obtained from 

nature, but it is also true that the 
culinary tasks can be performed easier 
and quicker and with generally better 
results if one has at his disposal a° well- 
chosen cook kit. Now this brings up the 
question, how much of a cook kit is neces- 
sary? At home, the lady of the house 
has closets and shelves full of cooking 
paraphernalia which she asserts is in- 
dispensable, but on the trail—well, things 
are just different. Even those in fixed 
camps are obliged to restrain themselves 
to a certain extent, while the cooking 
tools of the hiker 
make a most laughable 
(or pitiful, according 
to one’s views) show- 
ing when compared 
with the equipment at 
home. 

Generally speaking, 
the fixed camper has 
the best of the deal, 
usually having at his 
disposal enough uten- 
sils to do quite elabo- 
rate cooking. He has 
no moving worries, as 
does the chap who 
packs his equipment 
every day and travels 
along to a new camp. 
The auto camper is 
restricted a bit more 
in this respect, not for 
lack of power to trans- 
port his outfit, but be- 
cause space is limited 
and because too many 
articles to take care 
of are a nuisance on any sort of a journey. 
The canoeist and the pack and saddle 
adherents are a step farther down the 
line, weight and bulk both being impor- 
tant factors in their case. The hiker is, 
of course, at the bottom of the utensil 
ladder, even though he may concede noth- 
ing to the others in the good meals which 
he concocts. 

First, let us give some consideration to 
what the man established in a permanent 
camp can use to advantage, presuming 
that he is living in a cabin or wall tent 
and has the luxuries of table, chairs and 
stove. There will be fish, flapjacks and 
bacon to fry, and for this it is hard to 
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Edited by Donatp H. Core 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











beat the thick, black old-fashioned fry 
pan of iron. It takes a little longer to 
warm up, but the heat is more even and 
gives better results than thinner pans in 
which the materials are more easily 
burned. The same is true of an iron roll 
pan and even of a low, round-bottomed 
kettle for doughnut frying. For baking, 
when there is no stove oven, my choice 
is a good reflector baker that can be 
placed against the side of the stove, in 
front of the fireplace, or before an out- 





door fire. The Dutch oven also has points, 
and is especially good for pot-roasts, 
baking beans and the like. In this line 
of equipment there should also be in- 
cluded a good substantial hand broiler 
that can be used over the cpen camp fire. 

When it comes to dishes, aluminum 
ones are excellent, with few exceptions. 
This metal is easy to keep clean and 
will not rust like tin, though it is more 
expensive. Enamel-ware also makes clean, 
attractive dishes, especially for the table, 
and if of a good-quality baked enamel, it 
will not chip unless given quite a blow. 
Regular kitchen utensils, particularly 
those that have become a bit unsightly 


about the house, often make the trip to a 
fixed camp, though it is a good idea to 
include some nesting dishes that can be 
used on any hiking or canoeing excursion 
which might be made from there. Such 
dishes can be used in camp as well as on 
the trail, thus being doubly useful. 

The following is a suggested list of 
cooking utensils “for four people in a fixed 
camp. While there are many articles not 
included but which might be convenient 
to have in camp, and while it would also 
be possible to get along with considerably 
less, the intent here is to strike a happy 
medium between “bare necessity and too 
much luxury.” Personal preference and 
length of stay should influence one to 
make suitable amendments. 

Here is the list: 

*1 Reflector baker (omit if stove has oven) 
Large iron fry pan 
(12-inch size) 


*1 Medium steel fry-pan, 
folding handle 
1 Cooking kettle (5- 
quart) 


« 
bo 


Nesting pots with cov 
ers (7- and 9-pint) 
Coffee pot (2-quart) 
Tea pot 

Bean pot 

Sauce pans (2-quart) 
Double boiler (3- 
quart) 

Wire broiler 
Measuring cup 
Mixing pan 

Flour sitter 

Rolling pin. 

Small bread-board 
Baking tins 

Pie plate 

Biscuit cutter (with 
detachable center tor 
doughnuts) 

1 Egg beater 

1 Soup ladle 

1 Skimmer 

; Flapjack turner 

1 

1 
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Coftee strainer 

Can opener 
Corkscrew 

Salt and pepper shak- 


A well-balanced cooking outfit, especially good for the canoe trip a 


1 Dipper (quart-size) 
1 Carving knife 
Small kitchen knives made of good steel 
*6 Nesting plates 
*4 Cups with spring handle for nesting 
*4 Steel knives 
*4 Forks 
*8 Teaspoons 
Dessert spoons 
ng spoon 
Soup bowls 
Water-pitcher 
Small pitchers (for syrup and milk) 
Serving dishes 
Water pail 
Wash basin 
Dish pan 
Dish cloths and towels 
Steel wool 
Soap 
Oil-cloth table cover 
Napkins (paper) 
*Nesting dishes adapted for hike or canoe trip. 
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To go from one extreme to the other, 
let us consider a kit suitable for the hiker. 
In this type of camping, dishes naturally 
must be light and compact, yet they should 
adequately meet all cooking needs. Among 
the best which come to my mind are the 
Boy Scout kits which generally consist 
of fry pan with folding handle, stew pan 
or deep plate, cooking pot with cover, cup, 





In both cases there would, of course, be 
need of dishcloths, dish towels, cheese- 
cloth for wiping out side of pots and some 
sort of soap or soap powder. A canvas 
water bucket might also be included and 
is a convenient item, though it is a nuis- 
ance when breaking camp. It is usually 
too wet to put into the pack and a bother 
if it isn’t put in. I have found that one of 


A place for cooking and eating is a convenience when a stop is made for several days 


knife, fork and spoon. The material of 
which they are made is usually ordinary 
light-weight aluminum. These kits nest 
to about 7 x 8 x 3% inches, weigh 1% 
to 2 pounds, and are priced at about two 
dollars. They come in a bag with a 
shoulder strap for carrying at the side, 
but articles packed in this way are in- 
variably a nuisance and it is much better 
to remove the strap and place the kit 
in the knapsack. The Army fry pan, 
which is a deep oval pan with a folding 
handle and over which fits a deep cover, 
supplies a Dutch oven for baking as well 
as a utensil for frying. Inside the kit are 
a short-handled knife, fork and spoon, 
and a bit of extra space for other articles. 
With the addition of a pail of some kind 
for coffee, one has an inexpensive outfit 
that does very well where no great 
amount of cooking is necessary. 

With the hiker still in mind, but getting 
into larger and heavier kits, an excellent 
selection of nesting dishes for two men 
would be as follows: 


1 Coffee pot (414-pint) 

1 Cooking pot with cover (6%-pint) 
1 9-inch fry pan, folding handle 

1 7-inch mixing pan, folding handle 
2 Nesting plates 


2 Cups, spring handle for nesting 
2 Each, knives, forks, teaspoons 


1 Tablespoon 
Salt and pepper shakers 


In the best aluminum alloy this out- 
fit would weigh about five pounds and cost 
approximately ten dollars. In heavily- 
tinned steel it would weigh somewhat 
more but cost less, and in ordinary tin 
it would be both lighter and less expen- 
sive, but is more liable to rust. Further- 
more, hard use would render the kit 
hors de combat in a season or two, nor 
is it as satisfactory for cooking. The 
plates i in these nesting kits are usually of 
a size that will fit over the fry pan, thus 
forming an oven for baking. As an alter- 
native, a folding reflector baker can be 
carried. This will add two pounds to the 
weight and a varying amount to the price, 
depending on whether tin or aluminum 
is used. 

With slight additions, the above kit 
would serve two men on a canoe trip 
very well, I would add a larger pot (10- 
pint) and include an 8 x 12 folding baker. 


the pots is usually available as a water 
pail and, as camp is usually made close to 
a water supply, the few extra pails of 
water which might be needed make no 


difference. A larger fry pan than the 
above list calls for would also be con- 
venient, perhaps, though not by any 


means necessary. 

This kit could also easily be expanded 
to provide for four people by adding two 
each of cups, plates, knives, forks and tea- 
spoons, one extra 9-inch fry pan, or by 
substituting one large 12-inch pan, and by 
substituting a 2-quart coffee pot for the 
smaller one listed. 

For the camper who is looking for- 
ward, not just to one trip in the open, 
but to many, I believe a kit of heavy 
aluminum alloy would pay him a satis- 
factory return for the extra strain placed 
upon his pocketbook in buying it. A well- 
made kit of this material does a fine job 
at cooking, it will stand much abuse and 
many hard knocks and, as it does not rust, 
should last a lifetime as far as wear is 
concerned. Most concerns replace the fry 
pan in this outfit with one of steel, and 
I would also substitute cups of a good 
quality of white enamel. Heavily-tinned 
utensils of steel are also durable and give 
good service. Kits of ordinary, thin alum- 


This is how the kit shown on the opposite 
page looks when nested 











A Tent That’s Praised 


By Outdoor Enthusiasts! 


This fine Dickeybird Kamper tent goes 
right on as America’s foremost tent. 
Tourists and campers everywhere have 
come to consider it the LAST WORD 
in tent construction and they know 
when they buy a Dickeybird Kamper 
they are getting MAXIMUM value for 
their dollar, Long wear, perfect satis- 
faction . . . and comforts and conve- 
niences not obtainable in any other 
make. Dickey patented devices make 
it the WINNER. 

Catalogue on request. Two sizes, 

9% x 9% and 11% x 11%. 
Talon Hookless Fasteners on both doors 


Write us for descriptive catalogue and have 
your dealer demonstrate 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGE 


to your 


paetienteae taste 


Serve t Beer, Ginger 
“¢ “ost” Ale, — = one-half « cent 
Carbonators lass. Carbonated 


© 8-3 and 38 Gat Siar made. Nob bottling 


see mtct ST MANAG ERS WANTED 


pany — and conf . Send 20 cents postage 
for booklet ‘How To Make Home Beverages,”’ and 


complete earbonntors fitere bat ler oguipmen — supplies 


GENERAL Bi BEVERAGE E CORPORATION 


NEF "PAN DOES ITALL 
~ _ FRY-BAKE-BOIL 


Think of it !—bake biscuits 
without oven, deep fry game 
nd fish, and use as 
ONLY double boiler. All parts 
nest together,—compact 
and easy to carry. Made 
of genuine thick cast 
aluminum — light 
strong, with 14” 
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able handle. Ideal cooking out- 

fit for outdoors or the home. 

Sent pastnald receipt of draft 
De 


Dealers—Write for Details’ ™-9- for 


Advance Pat. & Fdry. Co., 2740 W. 36th Pl., Chicago 


- A = 

Order Bria-Shaps Now 
Hunt comfortably this fall. Use Bria-Shaps. 
They’re light and cool, thorn-proof, brier-proof, 
water-proof, inexpensive. Wade right into the worst 
brambles and kick ’em out. And even if the brush 
is wet—soaking—you stay dry and comfortable all 
day long. Greatest shooting garment ever. Write 








now—today—for full details. Address Dept. F. 


. The BRIA-SHAPS Co. & 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
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inum are not very serviceable on the trail 
and, being thin, one has to be especially 
careful not to use too much heat and 
thereby burn the food. Seamless cooking 
pots, pressed from one piece of metal, are 
the most desirable, regardless of the ma- 
terial selected, for seams may be opened 
by an accidental blow or soldered joints 
melted by a too hot fire. For the same 
reasons, ears for holding the bails should 
be riveted to the pots, rather than merely 
soldered. 


CAMPING HINTS—BACK-PACKS 
By Elon Jessup 


NE of the best dictionaries gives 

the following definition of a pack: 
“Bundle made to be carried by man or 
beast,” which is followed by: “arranged 
in least possible space.” This is all right 
as far as it goes. You'll admit, however, 
there is more to be said on the subject 
of packs. 

For instance, consideration must be 
given the amount of weight a man can 
carry on his back and at the same time 
enjoy his trip. It requires a profound 
optimist to get much fun out of being 
overburdened. And I’m no optimist. But 
of course, this question of how much 
people can comfortably carry is one that 
can only be approximated. It depends 
upon the man, the kind of trip and the 
type of pack and also whether he is in 
or out of practice. 

Generally speaking, prolonged foot- 
work isn’t much fun if you are toting 
more than twenty-five pounds; or thirty 
at the most. On the other hand, you might 
pack two or there times that weight 
across a relatively short canoe portage 
without minding it much. 

Another factor is that packs not only 
vary in weight but also in feel and bal- 
ance. Pack sacks of the ordinary ruck- 
sack type, for example, ride low, the 
weight coming in the small of the back. 
Other types of pack sacks ride much 
higher on the back and give a quite dif- 
ferent balance. From the standpoint of 
comfort, there’s a good deal in carrying 
the kind of a pack that you are used to. 
You then instinctively feel at home and 
strike the right balance with that par- 
ticular pack. That’s why a North Woods 
Indian can handle the weight of a piano 
with.a tump line. He’s used to the tump 
line. Another man trying the same thing 
would break his back. 

The same general idea applies to al- 
most any variety of pack. A considerable 
amount of weight, in a form to which you 
are accustomed, may prove less of a bur- 
den than a lighter pack which you are 
shouldering for the first time. 

It might be mentioned here that back- 
packing is the most natural and easiest 
manner of carrying a bundle. Twenty 
or thirty pounds can be carried with 
greater ease on the back than ten pounds 
in the hand. Personally, I’ve long since 
eliminated hand-grips, even in their 
accepted sphere. The back’s the place 
where you don’t mind it. 


HE U. S. Army is the best example 
of standardized pack carrying. Here 
you have a great many men of varying 
sizes and strength, all carrying precisely 
the same outfit. The total weight of the 
soldier’s load, including the clothes on his 
body, is 48 pounds. His clothes weigh 
7% pounds and his rifle 9 pounds. Sub- 
tract these two items from the total and 
you have what might be classified as his 

“pack.” 

The remainder of his equipment weighs 
31% pounds. It includes pack carrier, 
shelter tent, blanket, poncho, one hun- 
dred cartridges, canteen, first-aid kit, 
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haversack, intrenching tool, two rations, 
mess outfit, bayonet and toilet articles. 

The foregoing is an interesting exhibit 
of what a soldier can get along with and 
what another fellow might get along 
without. Forty-eight pounds is a fairly 
hefty burden for steady foot-work. But 
it you were to eliminate the bayonet, 
cartridges and entrenching tool, he’d be 
going reasonably light. While upon the 
subject of how much weight a man can 
carry on his back, it might be appropriate 
also to ask how much a horse can carry. 
The answer is that a horse can’t carry 
nearly as much as some people think. A 
pack horse on a mountain trail shouldn't 
be burdened with more than 175 pounds 
at the most. A more reasonable weight 
would be 150 pounds. And on long trips 
it might be even less than that. Senti- 





Contrast in pack sacks. Note PIR pock- 
ets in the big one—a lot of extra room 


for duffle 


ment aside, an overloaded pack animal is 
likely to get one into trouble. 

The same holds true of a bulky and 
poorly balanced pack. If the pack catches 
on a projecting rock or tree, the results 
may prove serious on a narrow trail, 

This can also apply in relative degrees 
to a man carrying a pack. An unwieldly 
pack may catch on something or other 
and unbalance the carrier. I recall a pack 
carrying frame which I once wore in 
the Northwest. It was excellent in open 
country—but not so good in brush. The 
upper part of the frame continually 
caught in foliage. For much the same 
reason another type, the Norwegian 
pack-carrying-frame, is not used so much 
in mountain climbing as it used to be. 
Although it is an excellent and well-bal- 
anced rig, an end of the frame fitting 
around the hips might catch on a pro- 
jection of some kind. 

Mention has been made of the tump 
line. This traditional method of packing 
unbelievable loads across North Woods 
portages has been more or less displaced 
by the pack sack. For all that, the tump 
line will never completely vanish. The 
idea is being used to good advantage on 
some of the pack sacks that are supplant- 
ing the original tump line. These have an 
auxiliary head- band attachment that can be 
used in conjunction with shoulder straps. 

The true tump line is solely a head-and- 
back-carrying arrangement. There are 
no shoulder straps whatever. Tie a couple 
of lengths of rope to a bandanna hand- 
kerchief (which goes across the forehead) 
and you have a tump line that will haul 
a box or big bundle more easily than it 
could be carried around under your arm. 


One of the advantages of a tump line 
is the ease with which you can com- 
pletely free yourself of a pack in case 
of sudden trouble; perhaps while wading 
a stream or stumbling during a portage. 
Pack sacks equipped with a _ supple- 
mentary tump line (or rather, head- 
band) share this same advantage. In this 
case you can travel free of the shoulder 
straps during a critical passage. 

The North Woods pack harness is a 
sort of intermediate stage between the 
tump line and pack sack. Here you have 
a skeleton arrangement of shoulder straps 
to hold the pack—but the pack is sepa- 
rate. An advantage that is shared both 
by the tump line and pack harness is 
adjustability to loads of various sizes. A 
pack cloth is usually used with a pack 
harness. But a pack harness can also 
creditably handle a duffle bag. Both tump 
line and pack harness live up to the dic- 
tionary’s demand for “least possible 
space’—although this usually means a 
sizable load. 


ACK-PACKING devices that are 

used in various phases of woods 
travel might be classified under the fol- 
lowing three headings: pack carriers, 
pack-carrying frames and pack sacks. By 
way of an additional type, we might add 
the familiar pack basket, a useful carrier 
for toting canned goods and similar hard 
and bulky objects which you don’t wish 
poked into your back. 

Tump line and pack harness are the 
best examples of pack carriers. As ex- 
plained, the bundle in each case is made 
up independently of the carrier. This is 
also true of pack-carrying frames. For 
all that, the pack-carrying frame is a 
different proposition. Although somewhat 
like a pack harness in general construc- 
tion, its object is to prevent the pack 
from coming into direct contact with your 
back. This can often prove a marked 
advantage, more particularly so on a hot 
day when sweating is eliminated because 
of free circulation of air up and down 
your backbone. The pack usually hung on 
a pack frame is some sort of pack sack. 

The pack sack of two-shoulder suspen- 
sion, without a carrier to hold it, is by 
all odds the most common method of tot- 
ing a load on your back. This, in one 
form or another, is used by canoeist or 
hiker, whether he be Boy Scout or lumber- 
jack. Yet, there are many different kinds 
of pack sacks. Some are built for large 
loads and others for small ones. Some are 
designed like a bag and others like a box. 
As a rule, you'll find more room in those 
of box-shape—that is, if you need the 





ANY a waterfowl hunter 

along the Atlantic coast has 
lost his life by being blown out 
to sea. The “Narrowest Escape 
from Death” story in September 
tells of three lucky men whose 
fate was almost seaied by Old 
Ocean. 











room. There’s no object in carrying a 
larger pack sack than is required. On 
the other hand, a small pack sack doesn’t 
ride or balance right when it is stuffed 
to overflowing. Strike a happy medium. 

Perhaps the best type of pack sack 
for a light load is the rucksack. As a 
rule this is bag-shape, but when built with 
box-ends, it holds considerably more. 
Don’t try to squeeze 35 pounds of duffle 
in a rucksack that is designed to hold 
only 20 or less. There are pack sacks 
of larger capacity that will serve your 
purpose better. The weight of a more 
sizable pack sack should ride fairly well 
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over your back and pretty well up it— 
not as low as the average rucksack. 
Whatever type of pack sack you carry, 
it should be commodious enough to hold 
your duffle neatly packed, hang right and 
hug your back comfortably when it is 
loaded. Furthermore, if it is of a type 
having a top opening (as most are), 
sy stematize your packing so that articles 
seldom needed are placed at the bottom. A 
little extra time spent in packing, more 
than makes up for the trouble when you 
wish to get at something you need. 


PLASTIC WOOD KNIFE 
HANDLE 


By John Ayres 


F YOU would like a handle on your 

hunting knife that will fit your indi- 
vidual grip, you probably will be inter- 
ested in the ones I made for myself. Here 
is how to do it: 

First unscrew the pommel of the knife 
and remove the leather and metal disks 
from the handle, and give the tang a coat 
of paint. This is to prevent it from rust- 
ing. Replace the pommel and take a hand- 
ful of plastic wood, which can be pur- 
chased from any hardware dealer, and 
fashion it around the tang to conform 
somewhat with the original design. Then 
grasp the handle in a natural position— 
that is, in the same way as when it is put 
to actual use. Tighten the grip of the 
thumb and fingers firmly around the 


atl | 
A knife handle that can be molded to suit 
individual grips 











handle until the desired depth of the im- 
pression is obtained. Set aside to dry and 
harden, and then with a fine file and sand- 
paper remove aJl roughness and finish 
with pumice stone and oil. 

Another similar handle I made was of 
horn and, although superior in some 
ways, it is likewise more messy in pre- 
paring. To make one, remove enough 
shavings from a steer’s horn to fashion 
the handle and put them in a solution pre- 
pared in the following manner: 

Take one pound of wood-ashes, add 
two pounds of quicklime, and put them 
into a quart of water. Let the mixture 
boil until reduced to one-third. When it 
has settled, filter it off and to the liquor, 
add the horn shavings. Let them soak 
for about three days, when they can be 
worked into a mass of about the consis- 
tency of stiff putty. Proceed the same as 
explained for the plastic wood. Needless 
to say, any desirable stain may be used 
with these compositions. 

When handling the horn in a plastic 
state, put a little oil on your hands. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MORE ABOUT DRAWING DUCKS 


Campinc Epitor: 


After reading Mr. Stones’ comments in a 
recent issue on drawing ducks, I got out my 
“Game Record” (which dates back to 1877) in 
which I thought I had made some notations on 
different subjects to see if I had some on keep- 
ing ducks. I found that in the fall of 1905 
I had a lot of ducks hanging on a rope stretched 
across the inside of an old building on which 
I had hung the ducks until used. These ducks 
were hung in twos, tied by the neck and not 
drawn. They were ‘shot between November 9th 
and 13th. if find in my record that I gave 
the last of them te friends on February 20th. 
™ E friends told me that they were all O. K. 

have noticed at different times when ducks 
were frozen for some time and thawed out by 
warm weather, that they spoiled very shortly 
after thawing, if not used at once, I used to 
draw ducks and prairie chickens and hang them 
away for future use, but found that they were 
not so good. They seemed to be more dry and 
not keep so well, so in the last 20 or 25 years 


I have not drawn a bird and had only a few 
spoil due to warm weather at the time of 
P ooting. 
I remember a farmer friend on the lake where 
I do most of my hunting. He had, one fall, 
385 ducks hanging under the roof of his porch. 
This was before the time when selling game was 
Pinriited These ducks were all mallards, blue- 
vills, red-heads and canvas-backs and were shot 
late in November. He shipped them to a com- 
mission firm in St. Paul late in January or early 
in February, packed in 19 coffee sacks. The 
ducks were tied by the feet and in pairs and 
of course were frozen when shipped. He got 
a get ee for them, so guise t were all 
right. This party always hung duke? by the 
legs. He thought they kept better that way. 
A, BIieRBAUER. 


THE BLACK FLY 


Campinc Eprrtor: 


One or two people who have been into the 
North Woods have told me that black flies are 
a terrible pest. Just what sort of a “bug” is this 
and what can be done about them? I intend 
going to Maine this summer, so I want to be 
prepared. 

Lester WILLIAMSON. 


Ans.—The black fly is a blood-sucking insect 
which rejoices in the scientific name Similium 
molestum. The last portion of this name is 
especially apt, because they certainly can do 
plenty of molesting, particularly considering 
the fact that they are ae than % of an inch 
in length. They seem to take a little hunk of 
meat right out of your anatomy, after which a 
rather painful lump, the size of a dime, develops 
at the site where you were bitten. 

Any of the best fly-dopes, especially those 
having a tar base, are effective against these 
pests of the North Woods. 

CampinG Epitor. 


RAWHIDE 


Campinc Epitor: 


Is there any method by which rawhide can 
be prepared without going to too much trouble? 
Mirton Starr. 


Ans.—Yes, this is not very difficult to do. 
Take the fresh hide and soak it in water, Better 
yet, would be a weak lye solution. You can 
prepare this by stirring up wood ashes in water, 
Now you can remove the hair. 

Then stretch the hide on some kind of a 
frame or on the outside of a barn. It should 
be stretched very tightly in all directions and 
this should be done in the shade 

Now, if you want to soften the hide, rub it 
with neat’s-foot oil and tallow or even with any 
sort of grease—butter, if you have nothing else. 
Then work the hide over the edge of a plank. 

That is about all there is to it. 

Campinc Eprtor. 


A NEW KIND OF BED 


Campinc Epitor: 


I have just finished Mr. Lovering’s article 
“Pine Bough Beds” in the issue of last April 
and consider it very good. I have spent a great 
deal of time in camp at all times of the year 
and I agree with Mr. Lovering. I am writing 
now to mention the fact that there are other 
ways of making a comfortable bed. I use this 
when I am a in making camp or out fishing 
for over ni In the high country (about 
8,000 feet altitude), a plant is found that we 
call “bear cabbage”. I don’t know what the 
scientific name is, but it grows like a tobacco 
plant. It is found mostly in the parks. When 
this plant is cut and laid just like boughs it 
makes a very good bed. Each day after every- 
thing else is finished, or at noon, when it is too 
hot to fish or hunt, add another layer and it 
dries and makes a very good mattress, This is 
easier to get and being around four feet long, 
makes a smoother bed. 

Haroitp HIk ey. 


STANDARD METHOD OF SIGNALING 


CampinGc Epitor: 

Your reply, on page 87 of the June issue of 
Frecp & Stream, to W. W. Norris’ query as 
to the shot method of signaling when lost, takes 


me back some thirty-five years, to when I was 
in the Osage, in Oklahoma. It was generally 
understood among hunters there, that if lost, 


one should fire one shot, then slowly count 
five, and then fire two more, just as you say. 
I do not know how widely this system is used, 
but it has occurred to me that it might well be 
made universal, and I have had it in mind to 
write you as well as other publications, to sug- 
gest it, if it is not already so understood. 
. E. Lewrs, 


Ans.—I agree with you that this system, or 
one very similar to it, he uld be put into as near- 
ly universal practise as it is possible to do. I have 
heard from time to time of several cases result- 
ing more or less disastrously because the si 
nals were not understood and they could Kansily 
be renee to be, unless they had been standard- 
ized. 

Campinc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 











What duck 


is this? 





F you don’t know, get busy brother! 

Every man should know what duck 
he has shot, and what he is shooting 
at when it is on the way. 


A trained sportsman can name his 
duck almost as soon as he sees it by its 
profile and flight characteristics. Even 
if you’re an expert you'll learn a lot 
from this series of articles by Roger T. 
Peterson. They are authoritative, have 
clearly written descriptions and care- 
fully drawn illustrations. The series be- 
gins with 


SEA DUCKS 


in the September issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


You'll find the departments in this 
issue packed with just the “dope” you 
want to bring results and enjoyment in 
your sports. And there will be at least 
a dozen great stories and articles; 
among them: 


Kodiaking— Walter Bellon tells a great 
story of the dangers and thrills of hunt- 
ing the world’s largest bears. 


Bogland Strategy—A jack-snipe shoot- 
ing article with some fine practical ideas. 
J. M. Davis gives us some good action, 
too, in his experiences. 


Reclaiming for Ducks—Glenn Balch 
tells of a group of sportsmen who aren’t 
waiting for Congress to save the breeding 
grounds—you’ll want to read what they 
are doing. 


The Bucks That Get Away—Paul 
Brandreth has written a deer hunting 
story that every hunter will enjoy read- 
ing and will profit by as well. 


GAME LAWS 


Due to the uncertainty of the duck 
season the Government tells us they 
may not have the laws complete in 
time for our September issue. If we 
can possibly get those laws in the Sep- 
tember issue for you we’ll do it. 


Tell your newsdealer NOW 
to save you a September copy. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


TS department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


MOOSE vs. BLACK BEARS 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


UITE a controversy has been going 
O on among certain sportsmen as to 

whether the black bear can or ever 
does kill a moose. M. U. Bates, a promi- 
nent sportsman of Metagama in Northern 
Ontario, apparently started the argument. 
He says that black bears not only can and 
very often do kill moose, but slaughter 
them by the scores up in ‘his part of the 
country. 

“In the north woods at the present 
time,” according to Bates in The Sudbury 
Star (Ontario), “the fast-increasing bears 
constitute almost as great, or greater, a 
menace to our moose and deer as our stor- 
ied wolves.” 

Again, he says this: “Owing to the fail- 
ure of the blueberry crop the past sum- 
mer (1931), the bears appear to be more 
troublesome this season than ever before, 
although two years ago they also killed 
many moose in this district. .. .” 

Jack Miner, nationally famous natur- 
alist, was one of the first to refute these 
statements. He, according to Bates, claims 
that a bear cannot kill a full-grown moose, 
though Bates, unfortunately, did not send 
me the issue of The Sudbury Star con- 
taining Miner’s article. 

Like practically everything else, how- 
ever, there are two sides to every story. 
There is little doubt, perhaps, that a black 
bear can and does on occasion kill moose 
—and maybe even a full-grown bull. Bates 


Here’s a white-faced monkey going places 


in Chiriqui Province, Panama 
Courtesy ome Photo Service 





reports such an instance which seems to be 
quite convincing. On returning to Me- 
tagama from Toronto, he found on the 
shores of Trout Lake, about an hour’s 
hike from his camp, a bull moose which 
“was caught and battered to death” by a 
black bear. One of the moose’s ears had 
been torn off and its body badly ripped. 
The animal had apparently put up a cour- 





Photo H. E. Tuntland 
How a ringneck pheasant looks when she’s 
hatching out a bunch of lively chicks 


ageous fight. When Bates first came upon 
the scene of the tragedy, he says the bear, 
which was an unusually large one, was 
still feeding on the carcass. The moose 
had about 25 or 30 pounds of meat eaten 
from it. 

After being frightened away, the bear 
did not return. 

Ernest Thompson Seton says: “While 
the great bulk of evidence is on the side 
of proving the black bear to be a vegetar- 
ian by choice, we come up with a shock 
against testimony that would classify it as 
a predacious carnivore, a big-game killer 
of the largest pretension; that is, he some- 
times kills a full-grown moose.” 

Seton then goes on to cite a few in- 
stances to substantiate his claim. From 
these I quote: 

Campbell Hardy in Forest Life in Ar- 
cadie tells of an Indian who, while resting 
on the shores of a lake, saw a half-grown 
moose dash from the forest and into the 
lake, with a bear on its shoulders. The 
moose struck for deep water and was soon 
free of the bear, which escaped on the 
opposite shore. 

In Forest and Stream of January, 1925, 
is an account by Henry A. Braithwaite in 
which he tells about coming across some 
large bear tracks going in the same di- 
rection as those of a moose. After follow- 
ing the tracks for less than a mile, he 


suddenly heard a great commotion. Con- 
tinuing in that direction, Braithwaite dis- 
covered that a big bear had brought down 
a moose. An end was put to the fight 
by firing two bullets into the bear. It was 
found that the moose’s back was broken 
and his neck badly mutilated. 

In a letter to Seton, B. A. Eastman, of 
Barre, Vermont, describes an incident 
he witnessed in which two cow moose 
plunged into a~pond to escape a black 
bear that was in hot pursuit, 75 feet 
behind them. A shot in the mouth caused 
the bear to change his mind and the 
moose escaped. 

There can hardly be any doubt, there- 
fore, that the black bear sometimes does 
kill a moose. As a matter of fact, there is 
probably no good reason to suppose that 
calves and young cows, or even small 
bulls, frequently fall victims to bears. It 
is also not beyond the realm of possibility 
that a big husky black bear could take 
care of a full-grown moose—cow or bull. 
It must be remembered, however, that an 
average black bear weighs from 200 to 
250 pounds and it is nothing at all unusual 
for a bull moose to weigh 900 or 1000 
pounds. In the light of these facts, it is 
only reasonable to presume that not very 
many mature moose, either cows or bulls, 
fall victims to black bears. 

Furthermore, and most important of all, 
the black bear, while omnivorous, is large- 
ly a vegetarian. Why, therefore, should 
these bears ever make a practice of prey- 
ing upon moose? 

I am inclined to doubt, therefore, wheth- 
er the black bear is really as serious a 
menace to the moose of Northern Ontario 
as Mr. Bates seems to believe. 

What have been the experiences of 
some of our readers in this matter? 


AN URBAN HAWK 


IHHROUGH the courtesy of Mr. M. 

C. Emanuel of St.*Louis, Missouri, 
we have been informed of a hawk (species 
unknown) which made its headquarters 
on top of the Civil Courts Building in 
that city. According to an account pub- 
lished in the St, Louis Post Dis > psig this 
bird preys on pigeons as well as birds 
migrating southward. “It does not molest 
pigeons which perch on the ledges below 
the twelfth floor. Apparently it is content 
to capture birds flying south which stopped 
to rest on ledges on the fourteenth floor.” 
On October 17th, last, the bodies of four 
doves and two yellow-hammers (flickers 
or high-holes), on which the hawk had 
been feeding, were discovered on the roof 
of the building. 

Mr. Emanuel in his letter to us, has 
amplified the above statements as follows: 
“I was an interested witness the other 
morning of an exciting chase lasting thirty 
minutes, during which time the hawk at- 
tempted to catch two pigeons. The pigeons 
managed to escape capture by swiftly fly- 
ing upwards every time the hawk tried to 
get above them and they finally eluded 
him by circling around the Bell Telephone 
Building. 

“Last Friday, I also saw a Cooper’s 
hawk perched on an antenna support on 
the top of an office building in the heart 
of the business district.” 

Several instances of this sort have come 
to my attention from time to time. I can 
recall, years ago, when I lived in the 
heart of New York City, a nighthawk, 
which, of course, is not a hawk at all, 
appearing every spring for a number of 
years. Along about dusk, I would hear 
his rasping cry and, looking out of the 
window, I would see him flying and cir- 
cling about over the tops of the apartment 
houses and private dwellings along Madi- 
son and Park Avenues. Apparently he 
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was in search of nocturnal insects, but 
why should he select an area of solid stone 


d brick when Central Park was only a > WORTH ° 
block away? No doubt that is where he 3 An Hour for Your Spare Time 


nested, since the nighthawk is essentially " 





HAT figures about $60 to $75 a week, if you give all your spare time. Does 
it interest you? Then how about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 a week? 
tions of any of our friends who have had Well, other Field & Stream readers have done just that; and if they can 


similar experiences with birds living nor- do it you pe A 
mally in the wide-open spaces having | In your city there are a great many men who are fond of hunting and 


a ground-nesting species. 
We invite the comments and observa- 


suddenly become urbanized. fishing. : : 
Every one of them would get immense profit and pleasure out of every issue 
LETTERS AND ANSWERS of Field & Stream. : 5 
You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
POISONOUS REPTILES IN MEXICO We have had many readers average 5 subscriptions per hour. 
Narunat Histosy Eprror: . : And in return for these subscriptions we will give you any article or articles 
roulc se to ask you a te estions. . : . 
en teh ae ei euee aint ay made by any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 
‘a Gd Mexico? number of subscriptions required being based on the retail value of the article. 
Do you know of a poisonous lizard which can These few items were selected at random to show how much you can get in 
be found in the central part of Mexico and is return for a little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE 
Last summer I went for a trip to a friend’s INFORMATION! 





ranch in the southwestern part of San Luis 
Potosi (state) and we went to the mountains 
where the altitude was about 2000 meters. At 
the top of the mountain range there were small 
hollows with tall grass and quite damp places. 

While walking through one of these localities I 
saw a shiny black lizard which moved with great 







Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
grade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
factory loaded shells. Hammer forged 


difficulty through the grass. It was {no larger | parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
than 8 or a" I yan © approach it 4 get forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 
a better glimpse of it anc t ne native guide im- subscriptions. 

mediately warned me, saying it was a very 


poisonous lizard. All natives living around the 
place maintain that these lizards are poisonous 
and seem to be quite afraid of them. However, I 
am inclined to disbelieve this for I do not know 
of any other poisonous lizard in Mexico than 
the Gila monster. I will appreciate very much 
an answer on this subject. 

How can one determine the sex of snakes? I 
always thought that the sex of rattlesnakes could 
be determined by observing the rattles; that is, 
the position in which they are placed at the tail, 
whether perpendicular or horizontal. 

Ernesto CABRERA. 


Right: Hunting Knife with 
44,” blade. olid leather 
sheath with ever knife. 
Value $2.50. Yours ieee for 2 
subscriptions. 


Left: Two trigger trap de- 
signed for ak. muskrats 
and animals of similar size. 
Value 60c each. Two traps 
yours free with one yearly 
subscription. 





Ans.—There are a good many species of 





poisonous snakes in old Mexico. Those in_ the 
southern portion are entirely different from 
those found in the northern arid regions of 
Mexico. The southern species are characterized 
by such snakes as the fer de lance, bushmas- 
ter and other vipers found throughout tropical Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 









South America. The snake fauna of northern 
Mexico, on the other hand, is simila® to that 
found in the southwestern portions of the United 
States. 

The northern portion of Mexico affords the 
following species: the Mexican blotched rattler, 
Stejneger’s rattler, Cascabel or tropical rattler, 
the Mexican diamond-back, the massasauga, the 
black-tailed rattler, tiger rattler, spotted rattler, 
Willard’s rattler and the Mojave diamond-back. 
Two species of coral snakes, which of course are 
also poisonous, are found, I believe, throughout 
Mexico. 

Strictly speaking, there are two species of 
poisonous lizard—the Gila monster and the Mex- 
ican beaded lizard. As a matter of fact, however, 
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they are both beaded lizards. The so-called Mex- Above: Moleskin Windbreaker. 
ican beaded lizard is in a sense a large edition Two large pockets with button 
of the Gila monster and belongs to exactly the flaps, double sewed throughout. 
same family, only the markings are different. Knit bottom. Cuffs are adjust- 

In regard to your question about the determi- able. Value $5.00. Yours for only 
nation of the sexes in snakes: As far as the 4 yearly subscriptions. 


rattlesnakes are concerned, there is not the least 
difference between the rattles themselves, of 
either the male or female. Generally speaking, it 
requires an expert to differentiate between the 
two sexes. 

Usually the differentiation is made on this 
basis: The female has more of what are known 
as the subcaudal scales—that is to say, the scales 
under the tail. Also, the male is usually rounder 
and larger at the base of the tail and behind 
the vent. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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PUPS 


the most bonuattet specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 
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any living man of the sportsman type, 

that one specific kind of the gun dog 
breeds has ever gained such speedy fa- 
voritism and sustained popularity as the 
springer spaniel. Today, he is here, there 
and everywhere throughout the inhabited 
parts of North America; he is the shoot- 
ing man’s all-round sporting help in 
every state of the Union and Province 
of the Dominion. Where the springer is 
employed for rough shooting of various 
kinds, he has not been found wanting. 
But the springer, or any other land or 
water spaniel, can never attain a premier 
position as a quail, prairie chicken or 
Hungarian partridge dog when compared 
with pointers or setters for hunting and 
pointing the game birds which are to be 
found in coveys in the open—game that 
lies to pointing dogs. 

There is a prime use for every breed of 
sporting dog; and it will be well to keep 
each variety ‘for its own particular style 
or method of hunting—a quest that may 
be at the gallop, trot or walk, so long as 
it ends in finding game that can be shot 
at within killing distance. 

While the field-trial pointer or setter 
man calls for wider and faster ranging, 
the field-trial spaniel man demands close 
working—that is within 40 yards or so 
from the gun. Here are instances of the 
extremes of hunting methods. Such are 


SPRINGER SPANIEL AS A PHEASANT DOG 


New York State. Owner: R. . —— (left); also L. J. and Roy McDiarmid, 
all of Syracuse, N. 


First day of the season, 1931, 


















employed because of the different habits 
and conditions under which the several 
birds are hunted. The American “bird 
dog” field-trialer disdains the jack rabbit 
which, in the shape of the much prized 
hare, is elsewhere considered a worthy 
addition to the game bag. So European 
pointers and setters in Europe must be 
steady to fur. But that is neither here 
nor there; the significant fact at the 
present time being that the public is be- 
coming more and more aware that spring- 
er spaniels are wonderfully good dogs 
for pheasant and rabbit shooting. 

Pheasants and rabbits are essentially 
cover-liking creatures. So it is that when 
the hunting season arrives, we naturally 
go to such places in the uplands and low- 
lands. For pheasant and rabbit shooting, 
you cannot do better than provide your- 
self with a brace of springers. To para- 
phrase a popular Negro ballad: That's 
why spaniels were born. 

For the last dozen and more years, 
Fretp & StreAM has been urging the 
utility claims of the springer spaniels. 
Thanks to the enormous distribution of 
this magazine, the “gospel”, as we know 
it, has been circulated far and wide. It 
has reached and still reaches everywhere. 
And, as everyone now knows, the seed 
fell on good ground and produced full 
and successive crops of sound grains. In 
other words, the springer spaniel repro- 
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duces himself both as a hunting dog and 
as a robust and handsome animal. All 
climatic conditions suit his constitution. 
It has been noticed that American spring- 
ers are becoming higher and heavier ex- 
amples of the hunting spaniel. This may 
or may not be the fault of the breeders 
who breed from large dogs—for a “fault” 
it must be when the work of the cover- 
hunting spaniel is taken into considera- 


for “Handsome is as handsome does.” 
So why not classify spaniels according 
to the work for which they are the most 
suited, because of their physical propor- 
tions? The best all-purpose spaniel would 
then be the dog of his day! And what 
better? Everyone requires the general- 
purpose dog—the dog for work and the 
dog for play. Avoid over-leggy spaniels. 


That's exactly why spaniels were born! 





FAMOUS LABRADOR RETRIEVER DOG 
Odds On, owned and successfully handled by Marshall —. (3rd, at the Labrador Retriever Club's Field 


Trials, Glenmere Court, Chester, N. 


tion. On the other hand, the spaniel for 
duck hunting and the general marsh re- 
quirements may be a leggier, stronger 
dog. That is why water spaniels were 
born. 

Some day, spaniels may be classified 
in different ways than they are at the 
present time. Who can doubt that if 
classes or stakes were provided for 
spaniels suitable for the marsh; spaniels 
suitable for cover-shooting ; spaniels suit- 
able for this, that and the other form of 
sporting or shooting diversion, that 





SEVEN-AND-A-HALF-MONTHS-OLD SPRINGER 
Patch retrieving her first duck from an inlet of the 


Pacific Ocean. Owner: F. M. DeJarnett, Huntington 
Park, California 

spaniels would be assorted just as horses 
and hounds are measured? Spaniels could 
be classed as suitable for the specific 
purposes for which they would be the best 
fitted. All of the varieties of the land 
spaniels breed could possess the same 
kinds or forms of heads, bodies, coats 
(although I'd like the marsh spaniel a 
bit curly in the coat), and strength of 
limbs—the last mentioned in accordance 
with the weight of the dog’s body. The 
leg-length should suit the hunting. 

The man whose delights run towards 
ducking requires a duck dog; the indi- 
vidual who is blessed with plenty of 
pheasants wants a pheasant spaniel—and 
so on right down and throughout the list 
of all the pleasures enjoyed afield and 
astream with the gun! So why not classify 
spaniels according to the kinds of game 
shooting for which they may be mostly 
used ? 

In following such a procedure the 
idiosyncrasies of Fancy might dovetail 
with practicabilities of Fact. But “work” 
is or should be your spaniel’s sole delight ; 


, December, 1931, 


WHAT IS KNOWN OF 
LABRADORS 


By Capt. O. P. Traherne 


S the Labrador retrievers originated 

in America, it may be of interest to 

those who are fond of shooting dogs in 

the United States, to know a little of their 

Labradors’ history since they have been 
established in England. 

How the breed originated we don't 
know, as we have no authentic data to 
rely upon. It is only from records which 
have been more or less carefully kept 
by those who imported them from Amer- 
ica in years gone by that we are able to 
glean any information. 

The following is an extract from the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s private kennel stud 
book : 

“In 1825 or 1830 there was a very con- 
siderable trade between Poole Harbour, 
England and Newfoundland, which was 
continued to near the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The second Earl of 
Malmesbury (1778-?841) freely import- 
ed Labradors to Herne Court, and kept 
the breed up to his death. The third Earl 
(1807-1889) continued to import the 
breed and bred them. In a letter written 
to the sixth Duke of Buccleugh in 1887, 
he said—‘we always call mine Labrador 


dogs and I have kept the breed as pure as | 


I could from the first I had from Poole, 





| Many thousands of Mr. 





at that time carrying on a brisk trade | 


with Newfoundland. The real breed may 
be known by their having a close coat 
which turns the water off like oil, and 
above all a tail like an otter.’” 

Col. Hawker in 1835 wrote that the 
St. John’s breed of Labrador was chiefly 
used on the native coast by fishermen. 
Their sense of Smell is hardly to be 
credited. In finding wounded game there 
is not a living equal in the canine race 
In my early youth the breed was little 
known. The Labrador was not generally 
distributed, but remained exclusively in a 
very few kennels, and a puppy was given 
only occasionally away to a friend. 

The first person, I think, that had more 
to do to popularize the breed than any 
other was Mr. Holland Hibbert—the 
present Lord Knutsford. He owned a 
large kennel, and his retrievers were 
greatly admired and sought. His name 
looms large in Labradors. Before 
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Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 
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then the general retrievers used out shoot- 
ing were either curly black or brown- 
coated retrievers, or the wavy or flat 
coats. The curly coats seem to have 
almost disappeared now, but the flat coats 
are very prominent and used to a con- 
siderable extent at the present time, as 
is also the golden retriever. 

When field trials started in 1889, most 
of the dogs that were successful were 
flat coats, and it was not until 1907, when 
Major Portal’s Labrador, Flapper, stood 
out preeminently as a winner, that the 
value of the Labrador was appreciated. 
Soon afterwards, Captain Butler’s Labra- 
dor, Peter of Fascally, came on the scene, 
and created a great sensation. From that 
Kon the Labrador breed has never looked 
back. 

The Labrador Club started under the 
auspices of Lady Howe and it is greatly 
to her indefatigable zeal and management 
that the breed has become so well estab- 
lished and standardized. 

There are over ten thousand Labradors 
registered at the English Kennel Club, 
and several thousands not registered. At 
the important dog shows, the Labrador 
classes are well filled, and at Cruft’s 
Show in London, this year and last, there 
were nearly 600 entries. 

The modern Labrador is a medium size 
retriever, rather smaller, I think, than 
the ones I saw first. In comparing them 
with the old photographs, they appear 
to be more lightly built, cleaner in the 
shoulders and, I should imagine, have a 
nicer action and smarter appearance. A 
good specimen of a Labrador today has 
beautiful lines, and is very attractive. 

The dog that no doubt we owe most 
to was the celebrated dual champion 
Banchory Bolo (a grandson of Peter of 
Fascally) owned by Lady Howe. His 
career is quite a romance. To start with 
he was the only dog puppy out of a litter 
of thirteen. He was discarded by more 
than one trainer as useless, and over two 
years old before his mistress got him. 
If he had not been a son of her favorite 
dog Scandal he would never have been 
heard of. I saw him soon after he arrived. 
He was one of the most unlikely dogs I 
ever saw—terribly shy and uncontrolla- 
ble, and the last sort of dog one would 
covet. But he soon quieted down, and a 
thorough understanding sprang up be- 
tween him and his new mistress—an 
understanding and confidence that I have 
never seen equalled between dog and 
master. He gradually grew into a beau- 
tiful specimen, and moreover, developed 
into a wonderful game finder. Owing to 
an accident, he only had a short career as 
a field trial dog, but during that period 
he became a field trial champion, and 
covered himself with great distinction. 


OLO became unbeatable in his breed 

on the show bench, and won numerous 
challenge certificates. I think it was in 
his maturity that he was at his greatest, 
and in ordinary shooting days, his capacity 
of finding wounded game was uncanny. 
I never saw his equal in intelligence, and 
a book could be written relating to his 
exploits. I remember his mistress saying 
“I never try and direct him now, as I 
have been so often wrong, and he is 
always right.” I am mentioning this re- 
markable dog, as it is to him, before all 
others, that the breed of Labradors owes 
its standing, and through him as a stud 
dog, his descendants have proved his 
value. This is proved by the fact that at 
field trials today, all the winners of note 


are directly descended from him, and 
the same remarks apply to the show 
bench. He had most to do in standardizing 
the breed, and many will admit that the 
modern Labrador has become the most 
popular dog to shoot over in England. 
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When fit, they are ready to work from 
morning till night. They are equally at 
home in cover or water, and however 


much work they get, even after the 
longest days’ shooting, they seem always 
fresh again the next morning. There is 
no breed of gun dog more easily trained 
than a Labrador. If taken in hand during 
puppyhood, they generally seem to know 
what is required of them, and Mr. Hol- 
land Hibbert (Lord Knutsford) used to 
say :—"“Teach them obedience, and they 
will do the rest themselves.” 

Now that your Labrador Club has 
started in America, I feel certain that, 
before long, the Labrador breed will be- 
come as popular with you as it is with 
us. Naturally, I shall watch its develop- 
ment with great interest. 


TRAINING YOUNG SPANIELS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


MATEURS wishing to train their 

own spaniels for field work will firtd 
the task simplified by starting the dogs 
while they are still in the puppy stage. 
Many are content to use their dogs as re- 
trievers only, but a great deal more sport 
may be enjoyed if the dogs are allowed 
to find and flush the live birds, which 
they may retrieve later. 

With indifferent handling spaniels in- 
variably take advantage of their master 
and become wild, thereby driving the 
game away from the gun rather than 
helping to fill the bag. 

Starting at an early age it is a simple 
matter to keep the dog well within range, 
and also retain him under control. If 
never allowed to go beyond the gunshot 
range as a puppy, he will have no ambi- 
tion to do so when he grows older and 
the hunting instinct is further developed 
in him. A puppy rushing about in the 
brushy cover, which is the spaniel’s own 
domain, may be easily checked by voice or 
whistle, when a bird is flushed or a rabbit 
bolted; but, to steady an older dog that 
has been allowed many liberties, is a 
handful for anyone. 

It is a dog’s nature to chase and try 
to capture the game, and they have to be 
taught to be steady before they are able 
to realize that the gun has a share to take 
in the sport. It is best to allow puppies to 
become well acquainted with game before 
starting to shoot over them. It is unneces- 
sary to intensify their interest by drop- 
ping the first few birds they find and 
flush. 

Care should be taken and every effort 
made to kill outright the first game for 
him to retrieve. If the bird or rabbit is 
dead the puppy will not be so likely to 
squeeze it. A tender-mouth is much to be 
desired. A hard mouth is often the result 
of a puppy being forced to carry the first 
few birds with a firm grip, in fear of their 
getting away from him. 

Finding a runner is a lesson for the 
secondary stage of his education. I do 
not insinuate that a runner should be left, 
but instead of sending the novice on to re- 
trieve it in the usual way, the handler 
should accompany him, never allowing 
him to get too far ahead. If the crippled 
bird offers another shot, take it by all 
means rather than allow the dog to chase 
it wildly. 

As he proves himself to be steady he 

may be allowed to go further afield, but 
it is justified solely by his performance 
being satisfactory on the live birds. It is 
much easier to keep puppies steady than 
to correct them after they have started 
to become wild. 

I find it better to concentrate upon their 
retrieving well from land before intro- 
ducing them to water work. Most dogs 
will make an effort to get anything out 


of water, but many are inclined to drop 
their burden once the shore is reached— 
even though it is much too muddy ’for a 
man to approach it. It is then quite a 
problem to force him to pick it up again. 
If you fail to do so, the dog has taken a 
step backward. Consequently, teaching 
him to be proficient in delivering to hand 
is better performed before taking him to 
the water. 

A spaniel, more than any other dog, 
has to work in harmony with the sports- 
man. Each is so dependent upon the other. 
They are actually working together. A 
setter or pointer is, more or less, followed 
by the gunner. The retriever keeps to heel 
and does his work when he is ordered. 
But the spaniel is working with the gun 
from start to finish. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR PHEASANTS AND RABBITS 


Ques.—I would like to know if there is any 
kind of dog which will make a nice, medium-sized 
house dog and at the same time g for hunt- 
ing pheasants and rabbits. Are Sealyham or Scot- 
tish terriers suitable for hunting? 

J. E. Morrow, Jr. 


Ans.—You cannot do better than obtain a 
springer spaniel puppy or older dog. He would 
make an excellent hunting dog and there is no 
better for rabbits and pheasants. 

The present-day Sealyham terriers and Scot- 
ties are not much good for hunting. They have 
been kept as show and pet dogs, while their 
hunting desires have not been satisfied. More- 
over, both of these breeds are rather short in 
the leg for hunting. [Ep.] 


AIREDALE vs. POLICE DOG 


Qves.—When about the same weight, which 
do you believe would win a fight—an Airedale 
or a police dog? 

Gienn F. Morcan. 


Ans.—At equal weights, age and condition, the 
Airedale would be the conqueror. Moreover, he 
would be a harder biter and a gamer dog because 
of the terrier that is in him. It is the dog that 
holds which wins the fight. Of course, he would 
have to be a good-sized Airedale to be equal to 
the height and weight of a full-sized German 
police dog. [Ep.] 


SPANIEL WITH COUGH 


Qvrs.—I have a springer spaniel that is now 
having spells of EL... He coughs five or six 
times. IT can find nothing in his throat. He eats 
heartily between spells. 

E. G. Fintevy. 


Ans.—Give him relief with the following mix- 
ture:—Paragoric, 2 drs., glycerine, % oz., water, 
Y%, pt. Give one to two. teaspoonfuls every four 
hours. (Ep.} 


A HOUND PICTURE 


Quves.—A local (Amsterdam, N. Y.)_sporting- 
goods dealer has given me your name. He thinks 
you might be able to help me to identify a pic- 
ture of hound dogs done in oils by H. R. Pocre, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Have you pen 4 knowledge of 


this picture? 
P. B. Barton (Dr.). 


Ans.—We have seen a lithograph after the 
painting you mention—indeed, we own one that 
was purchased in Winnipeg, Canada. The hounds 
in the foreground represent those of the heavy 
French or Norman type, and not unlike the 
heavier ’coon hounds of America. This litho- 
graph, distributed by an ammunition firm, was 
exhibited in store windows all over the country. 
Write to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. {Ep.] 


ALL WHITE COLLIES 


ves.—I recently Lag age a pedigreed white 
collie puppy, and would like to know more about 
its origin, jt ges characteristics, ete. This 
Pupp was born all-white, but I notice a trace 
f black on his ears. have seen pictures of 
A. white collies so marked and wonder if 
this is one of their characteristics. 
R. T. Suppenporr. 


Ans.—There is no direct information available 
regarding the earliest production of the variety. 

The black specks or ticking g on the ears appear 
to be evidence of the presence of setter blood. 
The white or almost-white collies were also pro- 
duced from the blue-merle colored collies, with 
white as the dominant color. Another sign ‘of the 
setter blood is the down-carried ear-flaps or 
leather. In the collie the semi-erect ear is con- 
sidered particularly characteristic of the pure 
breed. (Ep.] 
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COMMENTS ON TRAINING 


By Horace Lytle 


HE editor of a department such as 

this never has an opportunity to hear 
from all of his readers, but I naturally 
do get a great many letters from different 
ones asking questions pertaining to per- 
formance as encountered in training and 
handling. The writers of these letters 
want to know just what to do to accom- 
plish certain ends. In my book, How to 
Train Your Bird Dog, I make the state- 
ment that: “The training of a bird dog is 
not so much a matter of rule, as of art.” 
It occurs to me to discuss that statement 
more in detail at this time. 

It is my belief, after a good many years 
of experience with dogs, that the founda- 
tion of the fullest development is based 
upon intimacy and companionship, rather 
than upon what might be called mechani- 


take the dogs out, the older ones hop right 
in. They will usually do so without any 
statement from me. If I have a young dog 
in the bunch, he would naturally be apt 
to follow the older ones. However, when 
I open the car door, I always accompany it 
by the invitation : “All right, get in.” After 
a very few times, a young dog thus adds 
to his understanding the knowledge of 
the meaning of that command. If you have 
one which doesn’t naturally follow the 
older ones, you should merely pick him up 
and put him in the car and, as you do 
so, say to him: “All right, now, get in 
there.” In two or three times he will be 
doing it of his own accord. You don’t go 
to any special pains about the matter— 
but it is a lesson none the less. The com- 
mand has been associated with the action. 





A MAGNIFICENT POINTER 
A perfect picture of a pointer on point. The dog’s name is Dr, Ben. Owner: E. 


cal processes. A baby learns to talk with- 
out any set lessons. The rudiments of 
grammar are taught later and that’s when 
refinement comes in. Dog development is 
a very similar process and I shall try 
to illustrate with a few examples. 

In these days of automobiles, a hunting 
dog comes early into association with a 
car. This is necessary for transportation 
to fields where hunting may be indulged 
in. One of the first requirements, there- 
fore, is to accustom a dog to an auto- 
mobile. Many of them will become car sick 
at first, but the only cure for that is to 
keep on taking them out until they get 
over it. Most of them will do so very 
quickly, Some may require more time. 

When I open the door of my car to 


C. Dyer, Toledo, Ohio 


You have taught the dog something which 
will later come in handy in many ways. 
You may open the kennel door and use 
the same command—"Get in there.” In 
the case of an intelligent dog, practically 
the same order may be varied to send him 
anywhere you want him to go, even 
though it may be down a steep ditch 
bank to retrieve a bird. In that case, you 
would probably give some such order as 
this: “Dead bird-fetch. Get down there.” 

Regardless of what anyone else may 
say or believe, I know that just a natural 
intimacy with dogs will accomplish more 
than ali the stilted methods of procedure 
in the world. That's why you hear old 
hunters tell such marvelous stories of 
some of their old-time dogs. Seasons were 
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Ken-L- Ration contains real 
meat — fresh, life-promoting 
red meat—not waste meat nor 
pieces of scrap. It is prepared 
under U.S. Inspection. Thatis 
why it is famous for its quality. 
That is why careful dog owners 
will not accept uninspected 
dog foods nor imitations of 
Ken-L-Ration. Sold by quality 
dealers everywhere. 


Send us a Ken-L-Ration label 
for FREE booklet of Dog 
autobiographies. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


KEN;] > RATION, 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


Erect This Yard 
Yourself 


- «+ in 15 minutes’ time 








Ca: . 
No. 304549 


@ 


and Other Small Animals 


Handy “‘Buffalo’’ Portable Fencing makes @ strong 
attractive enclosure for dogs, puppies, and other 
small animals, chickens, or fowl. It is constructed 
in panels, and to erect a yard, you merely push the 
panel legs into the ground and wire (or clip) the 
ends together. Larger sizes are supplied with gates. 
ur Special Assortment No. 1-A costs only 
(add $1.00 extra if 





$26.50 “Buffalo” Wire Pat- 
ented Fence Clipe are desired) and makes an en- 
closure 7’x14’x5° high, including gate 


let No. '85- G “contains all the facts: Send for it to 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc., 574 Terrace, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“BUFFALO” Portable Fencing 








DOG TRAINER 


Setters, Pointers, Spaniels and Retrievers 
trained to order. Birds abundant. Some fine 
puppies for shooting dogs, bred from selected 
broken parents. Bitches $20. t ae $25. 


aye ERT 
Post Office Intervale, 


Ship “te New Gloucester, Me. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


| 


7??? DID-YOU-EVER ??? 

Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this pont 

dog only a DUCK DOG. I can convince you by 
of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid eather 
on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and other birds. 
There is no such thing as an ABSOLU TEL Y PERFECT. 
All Around Dog. But “PAT™ comes as near it as any of them. Work him in 
~ he meraing cn Ses duck, use him in the afternoon on t. Hee tee 
. 3K For well over balf a century this grand 
His friends and admirers 


oe giving his best to American Sportsmen. 


are a legion. Largest of the Senate ood Long legs « amy owummer. 
a fast ground worker. 1 dispvsitioa. 
a. 


tellgence. 
Puppies, youngsters, wissen Satu A ALW AYS 





Oorang Airedales 


Buy an Oorang Airedale for all-round hunting pur- 
poses, They are natural pheasant dogs, excellent re- 
trievers on both upland game and water fowl, the 
best known breed of silent trailing coon dogs and 
big game hunters. Then too they are — com - 
nions, children’s playmates and watch-dogs. 
Choice puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 
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longer then and there were more varieties 
of game. There was even spring shooting. 
Old hunters spent more time with their 
dogs as a rule than many of us do today. 
This developed the so-much-needed in- 
timacy from constant companionship. 
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lighted. He kept his head raised and 
looked at me inquiringly. He wondered 
what it was all about. He could interpret 
from my manifest satisfaction that he had 
done right. That pleased him. A dog 
always wants to do the right thing. 





A RARE COMBINATION 
The late Dave Rose with Tony Boy. Dave Rose was one of the foremost handlers of bird dogs, and Tony Boy 


was one of the greatest field trial setters, 


There were few, if any, other sports such 
as golf, and the time some of us spend 
at this or other games was spent by the 
old-timers with their dogs. No wonder 
we hear of performances indicating high- 
ly-developed intelligence! 

A couple of nights ago we had a picnic 
supper on the screened porch at my home. 
Four of my dogs were playing in the 
back-yard outside. One of them was a 
young setter of which I am very fond 
and he wanted to come in on the porch 
with me. I let him in. He smelled the 
food. It was ome. He stood by my 
chair and begged. Now a point I want to 
make is this—I had not yet taught this 
young dog to lie down or “charge” at 
command. He and I have, however, been 
very intimate. His training for actual 
hunting is pretty well finished. He is 
stanch on game and steady to shot and 
wing. He is ready to take on some of 
the refinements—but remember that I had 
never yet made any effort to teach him to 
“drop,” “charge,” or “lie down.” All three 
commands have the same object—it mere- 
ly being necessary for each individual to 
select the command he prefers and use 
that same one constantly. 

3ut while I had never taught this dog 
that particular command, I have taught 
him a great many other things. He knows 
that when I give him any order, it must 
be obeyed. He loves me and wants to 
obey. He and I have developed such an 
intimacy that he can pretty generally 
understand what I want, whether he has 
heard the actual words before or not. 
Dogs talk to us, you know, almost en- 
tirely by actions. Since this is their 
language, they are naturally adept at 
interpreting action language on our part 
—provided intimacy and confidence have 
been developed as an aid in the interpreta- 
tion. 


O as this young dog stood by my 

side at the table begging for food, I 
looked him straight in the eye, raising 
my hand with the palm out, and said: 
“Sam, lie down.” He looked at me and 
I repeated the command in the same 
even tone of voice. As I did so, I turned 
my hand slightly downward, accompany- 
ing the voice command by this motion of 
the hand. The dog dropped. I was de- 


as well as an excellent shooting dog 


When a dog doesn’t do the right thing it 
is, nine times out of ten, because the right 
thing hasn’t been made clear to him or 
because his natural desire to do the right 
thing has been confused either by in- 
efficient or unsympathetic development. 

Now it is but natural that, after Sam 
acted on my command, he was ready to 
get up again pretty quickly. When I 
didn’t say “All right” or give any other 
command to indicate permission, he 
thought he would try it on his own re- 
sponsibility. Just as he started to get up, 
I pressed my hand firmly on his back 
and said: “Down, Sam”—and he dropped 
again. Then I looked at him and added 
two new words: “Stay there.” 


EFORE the meal was over I had 
taught the dog to “lie down” and to 
“stay there.” Here were two lessons rolled 
into one and it didn’t even interfere with 
my meal. Most training (but not all train- 
ing, I admit) is almost as easy as that— 
provided you have laid the foundation 
right. The trouble with so many of us 
is that we miss out in the all-important 
foundation. A man wrote me the other 
day that he had punished his dog be- 
cause the dog wouldn’t retrieve. It de- 
veloped that he hadn’t even taught the 
dog to retrieve. Therefore, the dog didn’t 
know why he was being punished. What 
that man was actually doing was teach- 
ing the dog not to retrieve. 

Now suppose there had been any 
punishment connected with that little 
lesson I gave Sam the other night. He 
wouldn’t have deserved any punishment 
—not even if he hadn’t obeyed so well. 
Punishment should be administered for 
willful infraction of the known rules. It 
should never be administered for infrac- 
tion of rules that are not known. Some 
six months from now, if I have occasion 
to order Sam to “lie down,” after the 
lesson has been well instilled in the mean- 
time, should he then refuse to obey he 
should be punished. That would drive 
home the fact that he must obey. Punish- 
ment in connection with that first lesson 
the other night would have destroyed his 
trust in me. With that destroyed, his 
value would be impaired. 

A dog which is always expecting pun- 
ishment—never quite sure when it is go- 


ing to come, and never quite sure why 
it is being administered—that sort of a 
dog never amounts to much. And he isn’t 
given a chance to amount to much. A dog 
without utter confidence in his master— 
which is a means of developing confidence 
in himself—will never be worth much in 
the hunting field. Whether it be pointer, 
setter, retriever or hound, the dog worth 
while is the one with enough confidence 
to strike out daringly on his own initia- 
tive—yet initiative which is all the while 
under the power of the master to control. 

No training can be successful without 
thinking. In the case of difficult dogs I 
have often laid awake at night trying to 
figure out ways and means for accom- 
plishing the desired end—trying to figure 
out what could possibly be the mental 
processes of the dog which are obstruct- 
ing my desires. To think things out is 
infinitely more important than to know 
all the rules in the world. I, therefore, 
urge and beg all of my readers to do 
more thinking. You can’t do too much. 
Study your dog! I don’t see how you can 
otherwise expect to handle him. I have 
never known a competent trainer who did 
not know that each dog requires study. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PATIENCE AND A CHECK CORD 


Qves.—I have a pointer bitch of the Rip Rap 
and Comanche Frank breeding. She was one 
year old in September, 1931. I have been at- 
tempting to train her myself with some help 
and advice from a local dog trainer. He advised 
me to force-break her to retrieve and I started 
deing so along his method. Soon after starting 
this training, the pheasant season opened and 
of course took her out shooting. She re- 
trieved the first bird I shot and has continued 
to do so without being forced. Some of her finds 
were crippled cocks in heavy cover. She never 
lost one when allowed to go when the bird fell. 
Do you think it necessary to continue force- 
breaking her as she has never refused to re- 
trieve, although hot and tired? 

efore the ‘Pheasant season opened IT took her 
out daily for an hour’s run in the alfalfa fields. 
She always found birds and after a few trips, 
pointed very stanchly. After these fields were 
cut, she seemed to have trouble finding birds in 
stubble and weeds. She would often  over- 
run birds or get too close before scenting, there- 
by flushing the birds. She also developed a 
tendency to creep forward after making her 
-_ but never chased after the bird flushed. 

want to correct these faults without spoiling 
her as she is apparently very timid, although 
she is not afraid of a gun. I feel that she will 
steady down somewhat when hunted on sage-hen 
and sharp-tailed grouse which abound in this 
State (Idaho), as these birds hold much better 
than pheasants. What method would you advise 
to overcome this creeping habit if she persists 
in doing it? I have seen the above- oe gm 
trainer severely whip a dog for this, but I am 
afraid that too much whipping would ruin my 
dog as she is more timid than the ones he was 


training. 
A. N. MILter. 


Ans.—I can see no special need of pursuing 
a course of force-training to retrieve if your 
pointer bitch continues to do her job properly. 

fhe only advantage of the force system is that 
you have a definite basis for enforcing obedience 
to the retrieving command, and that is lacking 
where you are depending simply upon natural 
retrieving. I believe that your dog will become 
steadier with more experience. She is pretty 
oung yet. I do not recommend the whipping. 
i suggest that you use a check cord and steady 
her with that. Use the go-out whistle signal 
to urge her on when she creeps. She should be 
encouraged to go to her game more boldly. Have 
plenty of patience and you will succeed. 


{Ep.] 
SCENTING POWERS 


ese. -Is it harmful to a bird-dog’s nose 
to keep him in the house in the winter, partic- 
ularly around a fire or stove? Does hot weather 
affect a dog’s nose in the field so that he is 
likely to run over birds without scenting them? 
CHartes P. Wricut. 


Ans.—It is an old belief that it is harmful 
to a dog’s nose to keep him indoors in winter, 
especially near a fire or stove. However, this 
is one of the old theories that I have never 
been able definitely to prove to my own satis- 
faction. 
have let certain of my dogs stay in the 
house during winter months and have never 
been able to notice any detrimental effects so far 
as scenting powers are concerned. Some dogs 
are inclined te crowd right up close to a fire 
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so that they really almost bake their faces. 
T have never let any of mine carry it to that GREATEST DO BO 
extreme. 


I do very definitely believe that for a dog 
to work in the field in hot weather has a very 
decidedly detrimental effect on his ability to 
smell birds. When a dog is hot and tired 
I am quite convinced that only the keenest 
kind of a_nose will do satisfactory bird work. 
The very fact that he is tired keeps a dog from 
being alert—and ——_ all of a dog’s senses 


Ever Written/ 











st be alert, especially the sense of smell, 
if, the nose is eo be used to the fullest = The Bird Doe's I Palace 


| Commarea. convenient and attractive, it is one of the 

most highly praised ions of the Ame ports- 

men’s conlamaet. Clamps ri, -) 

any car, and is adjustable so tha 
ce $12.50 for  - dos. size and $15.00 for the 

2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 

other breeds, panne adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 


BE GENTLE WITH HER 


Ques.—I would like to have a little informa- 
tion in regard to my six-months-old pointer 
bitch, as this is my first experience in training. 


on the running- 














I am using a choke collar and leash and I | trunk rack Price $20.00. 

taught her to heel very well in — 2 rd, but | Mfd. by THE DWIGHT is COMPANY 
outside I can’t do a thing with h he won't | Golden City, M 

mind when I take her off the leash, and I 


can’t coax her in at all. 

I tried her at retrieving and no matter how 
much force I put on the choke collar, she 
would not open her mouth. She would twist and 
turn her head and push the cob out of her 
mouth with her tongue. She will retrieve play- 
fully and run straight towards me until about 
four feet away. Then she turns to either side 
of me and runs away. 

Last night when she wouldn’t come to me, I 
hit her with the long leash when she was in reach, 
Then she sure did run! I realized right there 
that I had made a big mistake because, when 
I put her in her pen, she ran for her house and 
would not come out. When I took her-out she 
rushed back in. 

She hasn’t been out with other company in the 
field yet but I take her out alone quite often. 
The first covey of birds she flushed, but on the 
next three she did fairly well, I thought— 
pointed and held them for a short time. 

I think she stays in too close—within 25 feet 
of me most of the time, and even closer, Is 


that due to teaching her to heel too soon? I 

haven't shot around her yet so I don’t know 

what the results will be, as she is so timid, 
J. R. Evans. 


Ans.—I think some of the troubles you are 
having with your pointer are caused by the fact 
that she is still rather young. Since she is in- 
clined to stay in so close to you while hunting, 
I wouldn’t bother about teaching her to heel. Your 
efforts first should be to get her to go out and 
stay out on her job of hunting and searching 
game. 

Due to her natural timidity, you 
to handle her carefully so that she 
confidence in you and knows she may look to 
you for encouragement in going out to the 
job. Don’t shoot over her except after she points, 
flushes or chases game. That way she will be 
so intent on the game she will probably not notice 
the gun, and you should thus be able to avoid 
gun shyness. 

With one of her type I shouldn’t rush her 
development. I would yr Be egery effort 
in getting her to go out and hunt. ouldn’t 
bother for a little while whether she will heel 
or not—whether she will retrieve or not—or 
whether she will point or not. She should be 
freed from too much discipline until she de- 
velops more searching qualities. If she won't 
go out and hunt, it won’t make much difference 
how well trained she is. 

You made a great mistake when you struck 
her for not coming to you, You could not have 
made a worse error. [Ep.] 


will have 
develops 


PROBABLY INTERNAL CANKER 
Qves.—My Chesapeake shakes his head all 
the time and scratches first one ear, then the 
other. Apparently his ears are not sore. Could 
you tell me what's the matter with him? 

Mack Bennett. 


Ame. —It is manifest that something bothers 
him. Get some boracic acid and dust some of it 
dry into each ear. If that doesn’t help him after 
a bit, consult a reliable veterinarian for an ex- 
amination. The ear evidently bothers him in- 
ternally, even though there is nothing apparent 

D. 


outside, 
HIGH HEAD FOR BODY SCENT 


Ques.—I have an Irish setter bitch one and 
a half years old. I took her pheasant hunting 
and she pointed and retrieved, but was not = 
When hunting she holds her head very high, 
never potters on the ground except when a bird 
is near. Is this all wrong or should she hold 
her nose to the ground when on pheasants? 

THomas SWARTZENBURG. 


Ans.—I think you should be delighted that 
your Irish setter bitch does not put her nose 
to the ground. The way a dog should hunt is 
with high head for the body scent and not potter 
around for the foot scent. A bird dog should 
not work like a hound. 

She is a bit young and greater steadiness 
should come with greater experience. Steadiness 
on pheasants is sometimes a bit more difficult 
than on quail, Give her more time and expe- 
rience, {Ep.] 

(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 


Setters, Male é& Female 


three years old, white, black and ticked. Extra fine 
looking, well bred but no papers. Fast, snappy hunt- 
ers, wide range in open, will work close in cover, good 
on both coveys and singles, very staunch and steady, 
back and retrieve, had a lot of experience and well 
trained. Bargain price: Male $50.00, bitch $40.00. Will 
ship C.O.D. Six days trial if express charges guaran- 
teed both ways: 


Claude W. Tuttle Ina, Ilinois 








English Setter Puppies 


Your chance to get the best blood lines in 
America. Sired by Nugym’s Nick, a son of 
Double Champion Nugym, out of approved 
matrons. Going at $15.00; all papers to regis- 
ter. Buy one of these pups and own a good 
one. All correspondence answered. 


K. C. Hightower Ruston, La. 











GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA- 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up. 
Toreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 
of practical information in cloth. 

Fie author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Frecp & Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,”” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will he!p 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


198 pages 











578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











| ACTUALLY KILLS “Foor, 


“instead of merely stupefying them 


PULVEX your dog or cat with this new-type flea 
powder and no fleas or lice will ever revive. Re- 
infestation will be prevented for days Non-irri- 
tating. Safe even if swallowed. Protect your dog 
against the torments of fleas, the tapeworm trou- 
bles they cause, with Pulvex. At drug stores, pet 
shops, 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Dept. C-168, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
































FRYE’S KENNELS 


FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the field; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information, 





RABBITHOUNDS 


| 1 offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 


_, make inguin in 
Yer Aon oy wy and You 
Good Ones come 

Berry D. Welsh 


ayport, 
‘ounty, Pa. 






Clarion 


The first coonhound kennels ever established. 
Oldest and largest business of its kind on Earth. 


THe SoutHeRN Farm Coonnounp 


KENNELS, SELMER, TENN, 
Coonhounds, combination hunters, cathounds, fox and 
rabbit hounds, trained after the wild game, carefully 
worked out and handled, tried and tested by experienced 
hunters on our large game preserves where game is 
plentiful. We ship our dogs on trial and let them sell 
themselves. Send 10c for illustrated catalog and special 
summer sale lists. 


r-—ENGLISH SETTERS 


Llewellin-Lavarae strain. Six generation pedigree 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince Rod- 
ney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, MacAl- 
lister, Mohawk’ II, Eugene's Ghost. 30 early spring 
youngsters with show and field qualities. Some blue 
and orange beltons. Perfect development and condition 
guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. $40. 
and $50. each. Send Ste for photographs of ten brood 
matrons and stud dog 
. B. Mel ntyre, ef Spring, Maryland 
(6 wie north of D. C. line at Glenmont ) 
(Telephone Kensington 245W) 








COCKER SPANIELS 
IRISH & GORDON SETTERS 


Pedigreed, registered, prize winning 
specimens and puppies. 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road Dunellen, New Jersey 
Mail Address 


C. T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Capital Training Kennels 
FRANKFORT, KY. 
Field trial and shooting dogs. Kennels 
located in heart of State Game Refuge, 
No. 15. Correspondence solicited. Trained 
dogs for sale. 


Louis C. Crutcher, Prop. 
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BREEDING 
BETTER BIRDS 


ROM now until the early fall, the 

rearing field of the game farm is 

of chief importance. In spite of 

first-class parent stock and good 
youngsters, a faulty growing area will 
go far toward ruining the year’s work. A 
great many game breeders fail to realize 
this. They forget the positive necessity for 
range between the time when the birds 
are two weeks of age and the assump- 
tion of mature plumage. 

In some few cases, with particular 
species of birds under expert management, 
the range may be very limited, but for 
the average person, plenty of room on 
good grass or similar 
cover crop should be 
offered the young 
stock. About a year 
ago William B. Cole- 
man showed me some 
Virginia bob-whites 
that had never been 
on the ground. Since 


hatching they were 
kept confined to a 
brood coop with a 


cellar - window - wire 
bottom. These birds 
looked prime in every 
particular—good size, 
bright eyes and lively 
action. But they had 
been assiduously cared 
for by a past master. 

Especially with 
ring-neck pheasants is 
adequate range essen- 
tial for good results. 
About two years ago 
I experimented in this 
direction with two fine 
young birds. They 
were held in the brood 
coop with the bantam, changed to fresh 
ground at least every other day and fed 
the same food given their brothers and 
sisters on free range. When they took 
on the first of their adult feathers they 
were moved to a covered cage about six 
by twelve feet in size and held there until 
spring. Beef scrap was added to their 
ration to compensate for the lack of in- 
sects. Both birds matured to inferior 
stock, They were distinctly far from be- 
ing first-class and were eventually killed 
and eaten, for it was not considered 
wise to breed from birds of this kind. 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











By carrying the experiment farther, 
had these pheasants been paired with 


selected mates it might have been possible 
to subsequently produce a strain that 
would come to good size without ex- 
tensive range. However, this would, I 
believe, have spoiled the offspring for re- 
stocking. Certainly stamina, flight power 
and sportiness are much more desirable 
than domesticity or heavy laying ability. 





A Leghorn hen with pure northern bob-white quail 


This last-named quality, nevertheless, is 
something that deserves our greater atten- 
tion. It seems that little is being done 
to produce strains of ringnecks that are 
heavy layers—birds which start egg pro- 
duction early in the spring and continue 
until cold weather. Many females will do 
this but the majority lay during the be- 
ginning and end of the season only inter- 
mittently and do not give a consistently 
high grade of hatching eggs. 

Right now, with the young birds com- 
ing along well, is the best time to begin 
selecting next year’s breeders, This is 


worth while on both commercial and con- 
servational establishments. I use the latter 
term to designate those places where 
birds are not raised for profit but for 
liberation. 

A fast-growing, strong and sturdy 
pheasant is cheaper to handle than one 
which matures slowly. Of course, you 
should toe-punch each fot of birds when 
they are no more than a week old. With 
such markings you can tell from which 
breeding pen they came and the date of 
hatching. Thus the performance of your 
best adult stock can be observed and the 
finest parents saved for the following 
season. 

As soon as your young cocks begin to 
show some color, the biggest of them 
should be picked ‘from the main lots on 
the rearing field and 
either banded, so they 
may later be identi- 
fied, or segregated in 
a finishing pen. Small, 
colored celluloid bands 
may be used but this 
means the birds must 
be watched closely to 
see that their legs do 
not grow so fast that 
the bands endanger 
the circulation of 
blood. The best parent 
stock should also be 
marked or else kept 
separate from the 
others when you bunch 
the old birds at the 
end of the breeding 
season. 


N your egg-record 
book, mention 
should be made of the 
° quality of the eggs 

Photo Carl Benson collected. It is best to 
have your birds lay 
eggs of uniformly 
good shape and of an olive color. At 
times, ring-neck hens will lay bluish eggs 
and some birds persist in giving small or 
otherwise misshapen eggs that spoil the 
appearance of quantity shipments. The 
incubation record-book will contain data 
on the fertility and hatch of each lot of 
eggs from each pen. If the eggs of more 
than one breeding pen are included under 
the same bantam or in the same incuba- 
tor, the number of each pen should be 
marked on each egg and at hatching 
time, eggs from the same pen should go 
together. The pedigree-trays furnished for 
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TROPICAL FISH 


To keep and breed tropical fish is a fas- 
cinating hobby that will appeal especially 
to fishermen. By studying them at close 
hand, you will better understand the habits 
and characteristics of your favorite game 
fishes. 

Dozens of beautiful and interesting va- 
rieties of these little tropical fishes may 
easily be kept in small home aquaria. 
Many of them give birth to living young. 

You can start a tropical fish aquarium 
at small expense. Let me tell you howe 


JOSEPH LINGG 
BRONXVILLE NURSERIES 
Central Ave. & Tuckahoe Road 

(Dept. F.S.), Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tel. Nepperhan 3594 Send for Booklet 
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Native Bob White Quail 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Amherst, Reeves and Versicolor pheas- 
ants for fall delivery. 

TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 







Estabiisnep 1910 
Oldest Have Won Grand 
ranch Show Championship 
in U.S. (Best Fox in 


National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and Oo Third of all 

iret Prizes. 
tv vary Se Fox Sold is 
Bredby PrizeWinners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officinlly certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prise Winners 
and High Priced Pelts wah | oe 1 coat aoe 4 maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of fox N.Y. 


















MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in yoow | 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field & Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Two great books! 





“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 
treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older dog as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 
breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00-—post prepaid 


ALL NIELS AND 
TRAINING oft 
$4.50 5 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or: 
i year’s sub. to FIELD & STASAS $2.50 
AL Ss THEIR ‘aa 





Or: 
t the bry to FIELD & STREAG $2.50 Both 
THEIR 2.00 0 
2.00 


TTERS AND Both 
TRAINING f 


or 
$3.75 





$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











| brothers to 
| cousins. If particularly fine specimens are 


| having 





nearly all incubators are a big help in| mse we ee 
developing extra-fine flocks of birds. 


Improvements should begin with the 
stock you have, rather than to dispose 
of every bird and start again with another 
strain. Large-sized, quick-maturing er || 
heavy-laying birds are the ones that will | 
mean increased profits and a bigger name 
in the industry. 

These or any other desired character- 
istics are fixed in the strain by line- 
breeding—not by in-breeding. The latter 
is a curse that must constantly be avoided. 
A number of correspondents started their | 
game breeding with one pair of proton 
| two years ago and failed to get new 
| blood in 1931. Now they are receiving a | 
lot of youngsters that lack vitality and 
eggs that have low fertility. This comes 
from in-breeding—the mating of parent 
to off-spring or brother to sister. 

Line-breeding consists of the mating 
of birds more distantly related but still 
not outside the main family—uncles and 

aunts to nieces and nephews, _half- 
half-sisters, or cousins to 


selected for this work, the best points of 
both birds may be intensified and the 
essential attributes of the strain perpetu- 





ated. 

This calls into play the need for exact | 
records and the virtues of game breeders | 
“bird-sense.” The latter attribute 
was fully described in the issue of this De- 
partment for August, 1931. Unless great 
care is used, errors will creep in and the 
project fail. A good text-book on the 
breeding of poultry will be of worth- 
while aid. 

With a good rearing field which has 
not been contaminated:by too long use 
and which carries a good growth of some 
sort of grass or grain, coupled to intelli- 
gent line-breeding, the quality of the 
average ringneck offered for sale will be 
greatly increased. 

Competition among pheasant breeders 
is tightening slightly. The person who can 
offer exceptionally fine stock for breed- 
ing and sturdy, high-flying specimens for 
liberation, will find the going much easier. 
Right now is the time to start selecting 
young birds for next spring. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SOEMMERING PHEASANTS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 
© Soemmerings need any special care, other 
than what you advise for ringnecks? 
ArtHur How anp, Michigan. 


Ans.—This species is usually very pugnacious 
in captivity. In single pairs the cocks often kill 
the hens and at times two hens together will 
engage in a disastrous scrap. I suggest mating 
in trios and providing extra shelter in the shape 
of piles of evergreen boughs and shrubs growing 
inside the enclosure. Otherwise the care is the 
same as for ringnecks. 

Game-Breepinc Eprtor. 


TURKEY HENS FOR FOSTER MOTHERS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 


How would it be to let a broody turkey have 
a nestful of ringneck eggs? 
Evanston Hovucuton, Manitoba. 


Ans.—Fine! If she is a careful old bird she 
will probably not break the eggs. Tegetmeier 
recommends this practice and I have heard from 
other reliable sources that it works well. Natu- 
rally the turkey can cover more eggs and brood 
more youngsters than a bantam. 

Game-Breepinc Eprror. 


TESTING EGGS DURING INCUBATION 


Game-Breepinec Epitor: 

Is there any sense in taking the time and 
trouble to test ringneck and quail eggs for fer- 
tility during incubation? 

ArtHuR WALLERTON, Arkansas. 


Ans.—Yes, indeed. Then you can concentrate 
under a few hens the fertile eggs and re-set the 
other bantams. Be careful to put in the same 
nest only eggs set at the same time. 

Game-BreepinGc Epitor. 
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RABBITS 


FOR ALL 
U 





SCH LA and 
ur rabbits FOR 
Waite # pense of service 


PROF. ITS! for you ee oe 
WE PAY } you ‘$1. 00. To oie EACH 


80 of 


BIG a KEW ZeALAn raising 


contract—al 
. gives msaeds lete details all for 1éc-Address 
yA ENTERPRISE CO.,Box1 16BMolmes Park, Mo. 








NORTHERN 


Bob-White Quail Eggs 
Price 50c each 


15 in carton for a setting. Can ship at once any 
amount up to 100. 10% discount on 100 lots. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 














Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
etc. bring ducks In swarms. Terrell’s 
famous sure-growing seed sent any- 
where for fall —’ —— price 
— Septem rass fd 

ready. Wild Rice September |. Free 
booklet, write 





Terrell’s Aquatic Nurseries 
382 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


RINGNECKS 


Bargain: Our breeders for sale at $2.00 each. 
Cocks and hens, all yearling birds. 
Now booking orders for young stock six weeks old and 
up. Write for prices. ‘Ve start shipping six weeks old 
birds July first. Full winged. Stock your hunting 
grounds while cover is thick and insects are plentiful. 
Birds have a better chance. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Waldron Baily, Jr., Mor. Morehead City, N. C. 











WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 


EGGS IN SEASON 
Your Correspondence Invited 
















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Flentuateralioodene™ Ducksmeat. 
PLANT Elodes, Milfoil, Muskerass 
Planteat $4. 50 per bushel. Wild Duck 
Millet and SmartweedSeedeat$15.00 
per100lbs. Plant dur: rye ER 
<= tT ts yon if grow 
rapidly. These prices f. o. b.s) 
point, subject to 50% discount if pay- 


' ment accom} . Write for 
free book on how to make your waters 

a NOW _eintoa better hunting or fishing places 
’ Bexsattn MSS teste We 





STRICTLY NORTHERN 


BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Will live in any climate, write for particulars. 
Every bird guaranteed. Eggs $6.00 per setting. 
QUAIL CREST GAME FARM 
Farm Chicago Office 
Glenview, 111. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 


BobWhite Quail 


Absolutely Pure Native 
Virginia Birds 
All hatched and raised in captivity. Our 
record bird laid 142 eggs, season 1931. 
WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM 


W. B. Coleman 
Dept. 102, Route 7, Richmond, Va. 
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BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox. Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fitch, Karakul Sheep, etc. 
Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. $1.00 

per year. p Meo $2.25. Foreign $1. 50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 
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Ques. From what Indian language was 
the word “Wapiti” derived? 

Ans. Dr. B. S. Barton stated, in 1806: 
“I have called it (the elk) Wapiti, which 
is the name by which it is generally known 
among the Shawnese or Shawnees In- 
dians.” 


Ques. Does an opossum play dead de- 
liberately in order that it may escape 
danger? 

Ans. Many naturalists believe that in- 
stead of feigning death, the opossum, when 
“playing dead”, is really attacked by a 
terrible spasm of fear which 
causes it to faint. 
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¥ 1OO1 Outdoor Questions , & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ans. According to Dixon and Eddy, in 
Personality of Water-Animals (Holt & 
Co.), the common eel can live without 
water for seventy-two hours. 


Ques. What is the bird which the old 
natives in the Bahamas call the “egg- 
bird?” 

Ans. This name has been applied to 
sooty, noddy and bridled terns in those 
islands. 

Ques. What are the estimates of the 
number of buffalo, or bison, that existed 
on this continent during their palmy days 

















This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


f 
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habitants known as “Franklin”, according 
to some records. The salaries of the civil 
officers were, by law, ordered paid in 
various numbers of deer, raccoon, otter, 
beaver and other pelts. 


Ques. What is the “egg-tooth” of a 
snake, and how can one be obtained? 


Ans. This is a sharp projection on the 
snout of young snakes, so that they may 
bite their way through the egg shell. 
After hatching, this projection disappears. 
You will probably have to obtain one 
from a newly-hatched snake. 


Ques. Are shells used in 





Ques. What animal is 
the “skunk-bear?” 

Ans. This name is given 
the wolverine because it is 
said to resemble a cross be- 
tween a black bear and a 
skunk. 

Ques. I was interested in 
the query and your answer 
some time ago with refer- 
ence to monogamy, insofar 
as it related to the moose. 
What kind of monogamy 
do naturalists recognise? 

Ans. According to Seton 
there are four degrees of 
monogamy recognized 
among animals: (1) That 
in which male and female 
remain together for per- 
haps a week, after which 
the female no longer de- 
sires a mate and the male 


seeks a second. (2) That I% a letter received recently from Mr. George Klohr of 

Wauchula, Florida, he told about a black bass which 
comes to him when it is called. In the photograph, this . 
same fish is seen jumping out of the water to take food 
from his master’s hand. Mr. Klohr insists that this re- 
markable fish even yawns when it is bored. After all, how 
else could a fish be expected to register boredom? 


of certain weasels, wherein 
the pairs continue together 
during mating season of a 
week or more, then sepa- 
rate completely. (3) That 
of hawks, in which pairs 
continue together with lit- 
tle interruption until the 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





the making of cameos and, 
if so, what type are they? 

Ans. Shell-cameos are 
made from the Genus Cas- 
sis, the helmet shells of the 
sea. One of the best is the 
black helmet which has an 
outer layer of white shell 
and a black layer beneath. 


Ques. How did the Can- 
ada jay usurp the unusual 
name “Whisky Jack,’ or 
“Whisky John?” 

Ans. It is probably de- 
rived from an Indian name 
for the bird—IViss-ka- 
chon, or Wis-ka-tjon. 


Ques. I am interested in 
the snapping-turtle ques- 
tion, as these animals seem 
to be playing hob with our 
game fish, When and 
where does it lay its eggs, 
and when are the egys 
hatched? 


Ans. In northern U. S. 
the eggs are laid from 
about June 10th to 20th, 
generally in the early 
morning. Eggs number 
from 20 to 30 and are laid 








young are able to take care 
of themselves. (4) That of 
eagles, which pair and live together con- 
tinuously, till one is removed by death. 


Ques. Are there many species of apes 
that walk erectly? 

Ans. The gorilla is the only one of the 
apes that can walk in an erect manner 
without great difficulty. However, the 
orang and chimpanzee can walk erectly, too. 


Ques. (1) What is the proper name of 
the thunder-snake and is it a venomous 
species? (2) Is the diamond-back water 
snake a relative of the diamond-back 
rattler? 

Ans. (1) The thunder-snake is the 
king-snake and it is not venomous. (2) 
This water snake is no relative of the 
rattler. While its disposition is quite 
vicious it is not venomous. Remember, 
though, the diamond-back rattler will take 
to water at times. 


Ques. How long can a fresh-water eel 
(the kind that comes up-stream in eastern 
waters) manage to live without water? 


—including all of Canuda, of course? 

Ans. Various estimates have been made 
and they range all the way from forty 
million to seventy-five, or more, million 
head scattered through this country and 
Canada. 


Ques. We have a grouse up here (Alas- 
ka) which is called the “hooter”. What is 
its proper name? 

Ans. Without a description, a bird can 
hardly be identified. However, it is prob- 
able that this bird is the sooty grouse. 

Ques. To decide a little discussion, 
what is the weight of a newly-born deer 
of the species we have in Pennsylvania? 

Ans. The new-born whitetail will weigh 
from 3% to 4 pounds. 

Ques. Was there ever a state in this 
country that provided by law for salaries 
of Army Officers to be paid in the pelts 
of animals? 

Ans. In 1788, in the East Tennessee 
mountains, a state was organized by in- 


in a cavity dug in sand on 
shore, which is quite dry 
and exposed to the sun. The month of 
July is hatching time. 


Ques. What is the explanation for the 
old belief which I have frequently seen 
made by old writers that moose are fre- 
quently attacked by epilepsy? 


Ans. It is claimed that in running 
through the woods, especially when fright- 
ened, the hind feet of the moose often in- 
terfere with the fore feet, throwing the 
animal in a heap. Such falls gave rise to 
the early belief that an attack of epilepsy 
was the cause of such falls. 


Ques. Is it scenting power or sight 
which permits carrion-eating birds to 
find carcasses so readily? 


Ans. Keenness of vision is the gen- 
erally accepted explanation. 


Ques. Is the robin snipe really a snipe? 


Ans. Yes, this name is given to the 
species of snipe known as the knot. 
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Warcu the lion tamer enter the cage. Your own 
eyes prove his mastery over the king of beasts. 
Seeing is believing. And now, for the first time, 
you can see the difference Ethyl makes in gasoline. 
You can see how it tames and controls the burning 
of gasoline inside the engine—see why it prevents 
harmful knock, overheating and power-waste. 
Look at the pictures at the right. They are the 
first photographs ever made of combustion inside 
a running engine; taken in less than 1/100th of 
a second ! You now see the difference you will feel 
when you drive your car with Ethyl Gasoline. 
The Ethyl emblem on a pump is your assurance 
of value for your gasoline bills. Its quality is main- 
tained on every count by laboratory inspection of 
samples collected daily in all parts of the country. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 






Through a window in the cylinder head of a 
modern high-compression motor, engineers 
took photographs of the actual combustion 
of motor fuels. Above: The uneven, waste- 
fulexplosion of ordinary gasoline. 

’ 





Now Ethyl Gasoline is in the same engine. 
Note the even burning, the greater spread 
of power. Ethyl controls combustion; de- 
livers a smoothly increasing pressure to 
the piston that makes any car run better. 








a) + tp = ae 


Ethyl fluid contains lead 








By ETHYL GASOLINE 


©E. G. c. 1932 





Magazine holds twenty-two short 
seventeen long, or fifteen long rifle 
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Two lugs lock bolt firmly. Safer 
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lug. Rifle cocks when the bolt 
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Model 34—Bolt 
Action Repeater 
-22 Caliber 


$1925 


’ A HIGH QUALITY 


TODAY'S POCKETBOOK 


ERE’S a rifle you can carry all day 
in the woods—it’s not too heavy, 
but it’s heavy enough for steady holding. 


Thousands of .22 caliber shooters who swear 
by the military-type, bolt action rifle, will give an 
enthusiastic welcome to the new Model 34 Repeater. 


When you get your hands on the amply proportioned 
stock and fore-end, throw the Model 34 to your shoulder, 
and notice the fine balance, you'll know that here’s the 
tifle you've been looking for. Shoot it and you'll find that 
superb accuracy that has made Remington firearms famous 
throughout the world. Built for Hi-Speed ammunition. 


You will marvel that such a fine rifle can be produced for 
so little money—the price is only $13.25. Your dealer should 
now have the Model 34 in stock. Write for a circular about 
this rifle which sets a new standard of value for fine fire- 
arms. Address: Remington Arms Works, 802 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


KLEANBORE .22's 


Tests by army experts involving millions of rounds of Kleanbore .22’s sold to 
the U. S. Government produced groups at 100 yards that averaged 1% inches in 
diameter. This was the greatest demonstration of accuracy the world has ever 
known. For convenience in handling, Kleanbore .22’s are also furnished with 
Silvadry (ungreased) bullets. 

Kleanbore Hi-Speeds are the only .22’s cased in brass like military car- 
tridges — greater strength. They are unsurpassed in power, velocity, range, 
and accuracy. Cost no more than ordinary .22’s. 

All Kleanbore .22’s prevent rust and pitting in the barrel. They contain a 
patented non-mercuric priming mixture that gives snappy ignition and sta- 
bility under heat, cold, and dampness. Shoot only Kleanbore .22’s for the good 
of your rifle and your own satisfaction. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


a... Remingto 








